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to the women 





who ze Pillsburys Best 


AMERICA LIKES PILLSBURY’S BEST 


HERE’S THE REASON: There is one outstanding 
difference between Pillsbury’s Best and ordinary 
“‘one-wheat”’ flours. Pillsbury’s Best is not made 
merely from one kind of wheat, which may work 
all right in one kind of baking but fail in another. 
Pillsbury’s Best is made from many fine wheats 
“‘balanced”’ to work perfectly in all baking. No 
matter what you bake, Pillsbury’s Best is right. 

It gives you: ~ 


Biscuits with a rich, golden-brown crust . . 
creamy-white texture. . 


A 

B Unusually tender, flaky pastry. 

C Cakes with a full, satisfying flavor . 
fresh a long time. 

D Bread with a perfect, golden-brown crust . . . an even, del- 
icate texture. . 


When you see for yourself how perfectly Pillsbury’s Best works 
for everything you want to bake 


much money and trouble this fine flour can save you—you’ll 
agree with the millions of women who say, “‘We like Pillsbury’s 
... BEST! 
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...then think to yourself: ‘Isn’t it worth oc more per recipe 
to get such baking satisfaction?” 








(VE BEEN MARRIED TWO 
YEARS NOW —AND NO 
BAKING FAILURES YET / 


My mother and mother-in-law always used 
Pillsbury’s Best, so I started in with it when I 
was married. Well, I haven’t had a failure yet. 





/ FOUND IT WAS 
CHEAPER TO STICK TO 
PULSBURYS BEST! 
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My husband loves the chocolate cake and Weren'teate *rrible an hate -M 
lemon cream pie I bake. And I do quite a bit of Changeq Ul aeaag Needless wameag 
experimenting with new recipes, too. For I know lour, y Pes © Pillsby # wat 
they’ll come out right with Pillsbury’s Best, and Fe @ pleas, ©8, biscuits, and am 
there won’t be any failures to unbalance our Never worry re t0 look ae 
food budget. Coming out. about how hey a . 
Mrs. Omer Walters Pillsbury’, “ ®XPCct to be usi “4 

919 E. 78th St., Chicago, Ill. Years, ©st for the next 12 












I have used Pillsbury's Best | 


Flour — always — and al- 
ways will. We have a small 
summer resort and I wish 
you could hear all the nice 
compliments I receive on 
my baked goods. 

Mrs. David J. Allen 

Big Fork, Minn. 






/M A BRIDE, BUT 
/VE HAD NO BAKING 
FAILURES -AND | DONT 
EXPECT ANY / 
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Another woman's de- 
licious rolls convinced 
me... that Pillsbury's 
Best. 

Mrs. E. M. Altemueller 


111 Corcoran St. 
Durham, N. C. 
















I have baked with 
Pillsbury’s Best 
ever since I was 8 


: years old! 
..cakes that stay 7 es ae 
‘ Detroit, Michigan 


I've tried other kinds, but 
only Pillsbury’s Best was 
satisfactory! 
Mrs. Robert Weesner 
y 3398 Henderson Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


. a smooth, 
. a rich, delicate flavor. 








. and a wonderfully rich, wheaty flavor. 






when you find out how 




















Wheett de you think ? 


Brief letters of readers with something to say are 


heartily welcomed, printed as there’s space.—Edifors. 


“I'm Sticking to My Oxen!” 


I sure enjoyed read- 
ing about Henry 
Volzke, his family, 
and his white-faced 
cattle in your Janu- 
ary number. Being 
much interested in 
beef cattle, such 
pages are enjoyed to the fullest. . . . Oxen 
do my work and are growing into money at 
the same time. We all read Successful 
Farming and have for many years, and 
have watched the improvements in your 
aper and in farming, but I’m sticking to 
my oxen! 





POEM 


\ few years ago there were many oxen 

l'o work the fields at your call, 

But now like the old-fashioned girl 

‘here are hardly any at all. 

[hey worked for our forefathers loyally; 

[hey worked in the East and the West. 

Nowadays everyone thinks the tractor is 
by far the best, 

But now I can show you as to dollars and 
cents 

[hat oxen do the work and leave a profit 
to pay the rent. 


—J. H. Waterman, N. Y. 


Ox-lover Waterman may not be much 
hakes as a poet, but he gets his point across. 
W ith this letter, he sent us photographs of two 
f his ox teams. The larger pair weigh more 
than a ton apiece and are Hereford-Holstein 
crosses. The small pair are Jersey steers 
hich Mr. Waterman raised “to keep the 
young Watermans interested in the farm job.” 
In the photograph, the Jerseys are shown 
hitched to a chariot in which are riding 
Joyce, Jane, Har old, and Donald, Mr. Water- 
man’s children. The two boys and the pair of 
Jersey steers do all of the light jobs around the 
farm. According to Mr. Waterman, they 
ultivated nine acres of corn last season. 


A Vet Speaks on Calfhood Vaccination 


| was very much impressed with the arti- 
cle, “Calfhood Vaccination,” which ap- 
eared in the February issue of your jour- 
nal, It is a very commendable article and 
Mr. Kennedy is entitled to a lot of credit 
for the way he handled this subject. . 
Up until late years, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry at Washington has been very 
reluctant to accept or recommend any kind 
f protective vaccination against contagious 
ibortion. I have friends among the veteri- 
nary profession who used to agree with me 
that here was protection obtained from live 
ulture vaccination when properly ad- 
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ministered. I couldn’t help but notice that a 
very short time after these same veteri- 
narians accepted positions with the Bureau 
and went to work on the Bang’s-eradica- 
tion program they were immediately 
strong in their efforts to discourage and 
condemn any form of vaccination against 
this much-dreaded disease. 

The druggists, “needle-pushing quacks, 
and (I am very sorry to admit), some mem- 
bers of the veterinary profession, were in a 
great way directly responsible for the cold 
shoulder turned to abortion vaccination by 
the Bureau. If only some arrangement could 
be made in the distribution of the now 
acceptable protective product being pro- 
duced to keep it out of the hands of the 
unscrupulous classes, it would only be a 
matter of time before contagious abortion 
would be decidedly a7 the wane. : 


Burdick, D. V. M., S. Dak. 
Quick! Some Soda for Mr. Barnhart 


I feel that Mr. Barn- 
hart’s letter (page 3, 
February Successful 
Farming), needs an- 
swering. I for one look 
at farm papers a lot 
differently. Due to eye 
trouble and the De- 
pression of the early 
30’s, I had to quit 
high school during my junior year and help 
on the farm. I was the only child and Dad 
couldn’t do the work alone nor afford 
hired man. I wanted to go to Iowa State 
College to study agriculture, but, as that 
was out of the question, I did the next best 
thing and waded thru all the farm papers 
I could get hold of. It has been a liberal 
education and I sincerely appreciate what 
I have learned of farming and farm life. 

The reasoning Mr. Barnhart uses is 
faulty. He put the cart before the horse. 
You have to have subscribers before you 
can get advertisers. If you didn’t serve us, 
we wouldn’t take your paper and that 
would be the end of Successful Farming. 
As for rubbing up against ads, that is good 
for us. It keeps us informed of new develop- 
ments in products we use or could use. 
When we get to town our dealer can’t sell 
us an out-of-date plow or piano for we 
know there is something newer and better 
out. Of course, farm papers can be im- 
proved, but I am sure the publishers are 
continually at work to improve them. 

As for Mr. Barnhart, I hope his letter was 
only the result of something he ate. I might 
also ask what thought is uppermost in his 
mind as he goes about his duties as a 
teacher. Is it the paychecks or the help he 
can give youth?—J. M. Foster, Iowa. 
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Cover photograph by 
R. R. Donnelley Studio 
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“T’d walk a mile for the ‘extras’ 
in a slow-burning Camel” 


says ELMER BEEKMAN 































yy ™ 
| LIKE MY CIGARETTES 
SLOW-BURNING —THAT 
MEANS CAMELS. THEY 
BURN SLOWER AND GIVE 
ME EXTRA MILDNESS, 
EXTRA COOLNESS, 
AND EXTRA FLAVOR! 








Pet 





a 
: 
In recent labo u 
ratory tests, 
CAMELS burned 25%, 91. ff a 
o than the average of the V 
Other of the la is a 

Elmer Beekman, seated on tractor, tells his rule for brands titeh— davemec ae : 
‘ ‘ , a - -_ \ 
smoking pleasure: ‘‘Stay on the slow-burning side.”’ of them. That means, p 
* ; n the average, a smoking t 
You see what he means—slow-burning Camels! plus equal to 
LMER BEEKMAN probably has never frequented scientific labo- 5 ExT 
4ratories. But through actual day-by-day smoking experience, he RA a 
has reached the same conclusion about cigarettes that research workers SM Re ’ 

have drawn from scientific test findings. i O K ES 


From experience, Elmer Beekman says: “I wanted more mildness, PER P 
ACK! 


more coolness, and more flavor in my smoking; I turned to Camels. 
Camels are slower-burning. They give me the ‘extras’ in smoking pleasure 















—and they give me extra smoking, too.” 

From laboratory tests, scientists say: “The slower the burning, the 
cooler and milder the smoking.” 

Nothing destroys the delicate elements of cigarette flavor and aroma 
like excess heat. Slow burning preserves the natural flavor and lets it 
come through in the smoking—smooth, mellow, thoroughly enjoyable. ~~ tet f: 7 

And the slowest-burning cigarette of the sixteen of the largest-selling — , ame 


brands recently tested was Camel (full details in panel at right). 














Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. ( 


CO Ame | S — SLOW-BURNING COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
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laa very young lamb is a symbol 
of spring and also of a_ possible 
shift in livestock-production, if the 
A. A. A. continues to increase grass 
acreage in some form in the Corn- 
belt. Interest in sheep I find is run- 
ning high among men who never be- 
fore had pasture for them. Inevitably 
the Far-Western ranges must face 
a loss of feeder markets in the 
Midwest for both lambs and steers. 
We are closer to markets and we 
must find some way of marketing 
vast tonnages of forage that now 
grow where corn for hogs used to 
take all the space. The hogs will be 
forced to eat more grass and less 
corn but they can’t use all of it. 


@ Soybean-raisers will have no 
easy time this spring finding good 
seed. At the University of Illinois 

J. C. Hackleman showed me ex- 
tensive germination tests as low as 
50 to 60 percent. His correspondence 
indicated that neighbor states had a 
milar condition, due possibly to a 
premature ripening during an ab- 
mally warm, dry fall. The prac- 

al answer is to test and increase 
the rate of planting accordingly. 


® To make a good living, 25 rec- 
rd-keeping farmers in Winona 
County, Minnesota, worked an 
verage of 10.2 hours a day during 
1e week and 3.9 hours Sunday. The 
verage number of hours of work 


‘r day on the farm has been on the 
crease during the last 25 years. 
e 


Professional men such as doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers average 10 
to 1§ working hours per day. A 
laborer’s usual day is 8 hours. 


@ A young bride found frantically 
hunting thru numerous cook books 
explained that she cou/d cook regular 
food but Hubby had phoned he was 
going to shoot clay pigeons that 
afternoon, and, honestly, she hadn’t 
the faintest idea how they should be 
cooked. Over in Illinois, Hubby’s 
clay pigeons, broken into bits, fell 
in an alfalfa hog pasture rented on 
Sundays to trap-shooters. Little 
pigs, nibbling at the fragments, de- 
veloped enormous livers, died mys- 
teriously. To the University of IIli- 
nois puzzled veterinarians brought 
many such victims. Years of patient 


study from every possible angle of 


the case yielded nothing until Dr. 
Robert Graham, searching an alfalfa 
field for poisonous weeds, picked up 
a clay pigeon, gazed thoughtfully at 
its white paint, and suspected lead 
poison. Chemical analysis showed a 
highly poisonous coal tar compound 
sufficiently concentrated that a 
small piece of the bird would kill a 
40-pound pig. If every story must 
close with a moral, let us hope 
young hubbies won’t take clay 
pigeons home for their wives to cook 
—or leave the broken bits where the 
pigs will find them. 


@ In the Plains States where severe 
grasshopper plagues are expected 


d 


this year, sodium fluosilicate will be 
tested much further for poison 
baits. Only slightly more expensive 
pound for pound than arsenic, three 
pounds or three-percent dry weight 
equals five pounds or five-percent dry 
weight of arsenic; and while deadly 
for grasshoppers and crickets, it is 
not particularly harmful to poultry 
and livestock, according to J. A. 
Munro of North Dakota. 


@ As our bus slowed down to enter 
a small country town one of these 
beautiful early spring days, my at- 
tention was drawn to the many 
people in the cemetery visiting 
graves of friends and loved ones. 
Off in one corner by a recently made 
grave stood a young man, a baby 
in his arms, a little girl by his side 
holding his hand. I got only a flash 
as we sped by, but the drooping 
figure with the children told me all 
too plainly the tragic story. Too, it 
set me to thinking of all the brave 
men and women I have known who, 
alone, have carried on, raising their 
children to fine men and women. 
Certainly a home where there are 
both a father and a mother is 
blessed, but when the wise Maker 
rules that one parent shall be taken 
in early life the family need not be 
broken. All honor to those who have 
been both father and mother! 
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Published in 
this space 
every month 


The greatest 
star of the 
screen ! 





This column’s selection for the prize 
director of the year is Victor Fleming. 
He not only made the outstanding 
charmer in ““The Wizard of Oz” but he 
also directed ‘“‘“Gone With The Wind”. 
To Victor belong the spoils. 


. * * o 


The next great Technicolor achievement 
to ride the screen will be ‘‘Northwest 
Passage’, starring Spencer Tracy. 


* * * * 


Readers of Kenneth Roberts will be 
pleased to know that it is absolutely 
faithful to Book One, which is the story 
of Rogers’ Rangers. 


Above photograph is that of Fred 
Astaire and Eleanor Powell as they ap- 
pear in “Broadway Melody of 1940” 
(so fast it’s almost 41!) 


* * . * 


The fidgety feet of Fred and the electric 
extremities of Eleanor is our idea 
of a dazzling duet or a captivating 
combination. 

* * * * 


But one musn’t forget George Murphy 
who is no slouch with his pedal profi- 
ciency, nor Frank Morgan’s verbal ver- 
satility, not to mention Ian Hunter, 
Florence Rice and Lynne Carver with 
their clever characterizations. 

o. Tr es we 
Norman Taurog directed. Jack Cum- 
mings produced. Leon Gordon and 
George Oppenheimer wrote the screen 
play, and 

. =). =. = 
Cole Porter Porter 
hath charms. 

* * * 


wrote the songs. 


If you like to laugh, and to hear good 
songs, and to watch the greatest dancers 
of our time ...In short... 


- * * * 


If you like a really well-produced musi- 
cal picture, we are shouting— 


* * * * 


— Leo 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 


Broadway Melody of 194¢ 
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Presenting Farm Leader Allan Kline and Family, Who Know That 


Pigs Is Pigs—and Profits, Too! 


THIS MONTH'S COVER STORY 


Tennis, a swimming pool, and nimble saddle 
ponies make spare moments interesting for 
Charles and Winifred around the home farm 


By Ray Anderson 


H )GS have sold relatively low on the 
market this season, and Allan B. Kline 
has had relatively few hogs, 230 head 
compared with as many as 1,000 in other 
marketing seasons. This is characteristic 
of the man. 

He is an “‘inner-outer” hog-producer 
and feeder to a degree, but not in the 
usual sense of that term. Instead of 
jumping in when everyone else plunges, 
he dives the other way; and instead of 
clambering out with the majority, he 
plumps clear in up to his chin—but not 
far enough to obscure his clear vision. 

Mr. Kline is a farsighted chap. He 
plans his hog program nine to Io months 
ahead, sometimes further, and he co- 
ordinates his cropping program with his 
pork-production. 

Last June, when approximately 120 
members of Iowa’s five farm business 
associations toured to the 440-acre Kline 
farm northeast of Vinton, Iowa, two 
questions were uppermost in their minds 
after they had inspected the premises 
and had scanned a five-year summary of 
Mr. Kline’s business operations: (1) 
How is the extensive hog enterprise 
handled from start to finish? (2) How is 
a successful cropping program operated 
on a farm with scads of hogs but practi- 
cally no cattle? (Two or three cows are 
kept on the Kline farm to provide milk 
for the family. These, with what calves 
the cows drop, comprise the herd.) 


THE business association people had 
their questions answered, and some of 
them went away a wee bit dazed. Kline 
doesn’t have much of an investment in 
equipment—nothing much except some 
homemade equip- | Continued on page 46 
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Photographs by John Barry 


Mrs. Kline, an lowa State College gradu- 
ate, finds farm life a satisfying oc- 
cupation for an alert, active woman 


Son Robert is in®his first year studying 
agriculture at his parents’ college 
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“MOST OF THE TIME, I’m pitting 


my car against the toughest 
jobs on the farm!” 


‘NTYLE’S something every farmer wants in 
‘ the car his family drives—the kind of 
style that sets the pace for the highway’s 
smartest. 


That’s one reason he’s so pariial to the longer, 
lower, sleek new Body by Fisler that graces 
this year’s new General Motors cars. But 
there’s another reason, too. 


Farmers’ cars have plenty of tough chores to 
do—pulling livestock trailers—hauling sup- 
plies from the feed mill—bucking snowdrifts 





and chuckholes during the daily grind. 


And so the stepped-up ruggedness of the 
new Body by Fisher is just as important as 
its stepped-up smartness. Built to take a beating, it’s 
actually the strongest, most solid Unisteel Body General 
Motors cars have ever had. 


Right down from its higher crowned, more rigidly 
reenforced steel Turret Top to its wider, more amply 
braced steel floor—it’s even more weaveproof and 
shockproof than before. New roof-rails, new support 
rails, new double steel paneling are all a part of the 
advanced engineering that achieved this record solidity 
in steel body construction. 


You'll notice also that this new Body by Fisher gives 
you more visibility and better visibility, as well. 


The windshield is wider, the back window a full 10% 












1.) 


Mf 


“BIGGER AND BETTER IN EVERYTHING” is what they're saying of the 1940 
Oldsmobile. And how well that applies to its smart, new Body by Fisher! Take 
safety, for instance. Not only is this new body structurally stronger —it also pro- 
vides stronger Hi-Test Safety Plate Glass in all door windows, Ventipanes, as 


well as in the windshield of the Oldsmobile Custom 8 Cruiser pictured here. 


“OFTENTIMES, I’m matching my 
car against the smartest in 
town!” 














larger —while distortion-free Safety Plate Glass is used 


not only in the windshield, but in all glass areas front, 
sides and rear. This reduces eystrain 62%, and greatly 
minimizes driving fatigue —because plate glass has 
none of the distortion waves found in ordinary safety 


sheet or laminated “window” glass. 


Of course, there’s no need telling you what a help 
such better vision can be at work and on the road. 


The whole family will appreciate that. 


And how they'll welcome the increased roominess of 
this new Body by Fisher. The Oldsmobile Custom 8 
Cruiser illustrated, for instance, is wider at the center 
pillar as well as in front. 


So when you consider both the hard life and 
the smart life your car must lead—isn’t Body by 
Fisher the one you want on your new car? Then 
remember: this value-packed, Unisteel Turret 
Top Body by Fisher is on the new General Motors 


cars only. 





BY 
py 
pO 7 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 





ON GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - LASALLE - CADILLAC 
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Firestone 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


ARE AS DIFFERENT FROM OTHER TRACTOR TIRES 
AS A PUREBRED BOAR IS FROM AN ORDINARY BOAR 


TRIPLE-BRACED 


PA . TRACTION BARS) 


a ~ “ 
ii ig b. DO NOT BEND, BREAK OR | 


i 
F ey 
9 


TEAR OFF. 


Silver Clansman, Grand Champion 
Hampshire Boar, lowa State Fair, 
1939. At 6 months, pigs sired by a 
purebred boar average 10 pounds a 
piece more than those sired by an 
ordinary grade boar. 


An ordinary grade boar is more 
expensive to own than a purebred boar. 
Litters sired by an ordinary grade ¢ ee 


Sear Win Seeat ons 90 ne SE TRIPLE-BRACED 
TRACTION BARS 


litters sired by a purebred. 

PREVENT MUD TRAPS, 
RIDE SMOOTHER AND 
WEAR LONGER. 








You produce more pork at lower cost with a 
purebred boar. Pigs sired by a purebred boar are 
more profitable. They make better use of feed 
and put on faster more economical gains. Pigs 
reach market weight sooner on less feed. Profits 
average 25% more. 


TRACTION BARS jj 


PROVIDE 52 TO 89 EXTRA 
INCHES OF CONTINUOUS 
TRACTION BAR LENGTH. 


Of course, purebred boars cost more than 
ordinary boars, but you can get the champ.onship 
performance of Firestone Ground Grip Tires at 
NO EXTRA COST. They do 333% more work in 
a day and reduce fuel costs as much as 30%. 


Harvey S. Firestone understood the farmers’ _ far . TRIPLE- BRACED 


problems. He put the farm on rubber and made 
farm work easier and more profitable. He 
discovered that broken traction bars bend and 


TRACTION BARS 
GIVE GREATER TRACTION 


7 AND DRAWBAR PULL. 
slip. Sc he triple-braced the traction bars on 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires. That is why they 
always grip! 

This feature is patented. That's why Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires are the only tires made with 
triple-braced traction bars. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





u are figuring on changin 
ad os . 3" 3 9 3 The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Without obligation on my part, please send me 


over your present tractor, your Without obliga 

nearby dealer will gladly show 8 2 Ep yet ee 
= how little it costs. And when oO poutnet tee Percatene Tire Changeover Plan. 
you buy your new tractor, order O Fives with my own tractor on my own farm. 
it equipped with self-cleaning 

Firestone Ground Grip Tires—the 

greatest traction tires ever built! 


Make and model of tractor.......... 
Please demonstrate on 

















MORE TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


Copyright, 1940, The Firestone Tire & Rubber ( 
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TIPS THAT YOU 
CAN USE TODAY 


ae Queens from stock highly 
resistant to American foulbrood 
have been developed by agricul- 
tural experiment stations in lowa, 
Texas, Wyoming, Wisconsin, and 
\rkansas, in co-operation with the 
United States Bureau of Entomolo- 
gy. Over 148 hives were tested last 
summer, 132 proving highly resist- 
ant to the disease when introduced 
nto the colony. It is hoped that 


distribution of queens from such 
highly resistant stock will be possi- 
ble this year. 


Oats. Fulton, a new variety dis- 
tributed to Kansas farmers for the 
first time last year, has demon- 
strated two outstandingly desirable 
characteristics: resistance to smut, 
and the ability to produce a good 
crop when planted late. In co-opera- 
tive Oat-variety tests thruout the 
state, when planted at the same 
time as Kanota, Fulton yielded 
practically the same; but when 
planted late in the season, it out- 
yielded Kanota by as much as 20 
to 2§ bushels to the acre. 

On state agricultural experiment 
tation plots at Columbus, Ohio, 
the yield of oats has decreased from 

to 11% bushels for each day’s delay 

planting after early April.—G. 
F., Ohio. 


Cucumber. A new bush or dwarf 
icumber, called Midget, has just 
been introduced by the Minnesota 


WHAT IS Niew IN FARMING 





Heavily insulated, walk-in cooler units are profitable 
on farms from which considerable high-priced, perish- 
able produce is sold thruout the year.—International 





© Free-flow fenders and branch-protecting disk wheels 
permit close work to orchard trees without injury. 
Four gears forward bring a wide range of speed and 
pull for heavy spraying or hauling, fast tillage. —Case 


A new bush cucumber that grows six to 12 inches 
tall and requires same space as a row of beans 
bears smooth, blocky fruit for pickling or slicing 


Experiment Station. 
Picking is easy, since 
there are no spread- 
ing vines. The com- 
pact plants, growing 
from 6 to 12 inches 
tall, have few short 
side branches. The 
small, smooth fruit 
is especially good for 
pickling. Individual 
plants do not bear 
heavily, but they can be grown close 
together so that acre yields com- 





the price justifies it. W hole oats 
tended to reduce cannibalism and 


pare favorably with pickling va- 
rieties. Young fruit is green in color, 
with light stripes.—W. J. H., Minn. 


Chickens. Experiments extending 
over a period of 5 years at Iowa 
State College show that oats are 
the best single grain for young grow- 
ing chicks and turkeys, and are ex- 
cellent for laying hens. Up to 4c 
percent or more of the ration of the 
growing chick, the laying hen, and 
the turkey may well be made up of 
oats when the quality is good and 


— 


the New 


feather-picking in growing and lay- 
ing flocks. A high oat ration pro- 
duced chicks with light or no yellow 
pigment in the beaks and shanks. 
For fattening rations they 
efficient than.corn. 


are less 


Squash. The Geneva Delicata, a new 
strain of the old Delicata Squash, 
said to equal the quality of Table 
Queen, standard baking squash, has 
just been named and introduced by 
York State Experiment 


| Continued on pave 05 
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A dance is called at 


Ohio's Farm Week 





S. W. Fletcher, new 


Dean of Penn State 


George Humphrey 
earns Wisconsin honor 








Wisconsin honors not- 
ed authoress Ruth Su- 
ckow at Farm Week 
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Champion 
Monson poises prettily in a folk 
dance during the lowa Farm 
and Home Week in February 


R. S. Dunham, George Berggren (center), 
and O. W. Swenson admire a prize potato 
crop at the Red River Shows, Crookston 





lowa's farm engineer J. B. Davidson (left) and Wisconsin engineer 
F. W. Duffee (right) study early corn equipment shown by Luz 
Urquhart, Mexico, Harold Royer, Nigeria, at the lowa Farm Week 


4-H'er Kathryn 


Curtis 


/ NNOTHER SHUFFLE. Sign 
painters in the nation’s capital 
have been busy lettering new 
titles on office doors as Secretary 
Henry A. Wallace shifted and 
shuffled topflight executives in 
his official family. The changes— 
promotions this time rather than 
purges—elevated a young dirt 
farmer from: Indiana to the post 
directly under the Secretary and 
shifted into new jobs two men 
who were born a few years and a 
few hundred miles apart in the 
same state, Iowa. 

New Under-secretary of Agri- 
culture is Claude R. Wickard 
of Indiana, who replaces M. L. 
Wilson, a veteran of several dec- 
ades of service to Agriculture. 









Farm and Home Week in Minnesota saw Mrs. George Fitch heartily 
sampling Prairie Spy, a new general-purpose apple, as Mrs. F. E 
Laurence and the University's T. S. Weir look on with bated breath 





J. C. Allen & S 





With 18.02 tons per acre, Otis Underwood 
(right) nosed out Robert Carter for the cham 
pionship of Indiana's Ton Tomato Club Project 


“M. L.,” who started his agr 
cultural extension career as th 
first county agent in Montana 2 
years ago, becomes director of ex 
tension, replacing C. W. Warbur 
ton, who had been the only per 
son ever to hold the post, admin 
istering the extension - servic: 
since 1923. 

Toa newly created post in Farm 
Credit Administration, newest 
stepchild in the Agriculture fami 
ly, goes Doctor Warburton. H: 
becomes a deputy governor of 
FCA and, according to announc 
ment by Wallace, “will be prima 
rily responsible for the co-ordina 
tion of educational and servic 
work for the thousands who bo: 
row from the Farm Credit Ad 







George Miles Ryan 
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Don Roloson 


Mark Buckman, Sodus Fruit Farm, and 
R. D. Meacham, Northern Orchard Com- 
pany, talk apples at the Cornell Show 


ministration; this work must be 
done if the credit policies of Agri- 
culture are to fit in with general 
agricultural policy.” 

Significant was the elevation of a 
farmer to the next to top post of the 
Department, one previously pretty 
much pre-empted ak the professors. 
The Wickard-Wilson-Warburton 
shifts were interpreted variously by 
others. An attempt to “broaden the 
base”’ of extension policies to include 
more emphasis on low-income farm 
families was indicated, according to 
some, who also thought the War- 
burton appointment indicated an at- 
tempt at the highly controversial 
aim of “bringing into line” the 
newly adopted FCA with Agricul- 
ture Department policies. Fears of 






At American Pork Producers’ Association meeting in Chicago: Ed 
Morrisey, George Davies, C. W. Mitchell look at production plans 
over the shoulders of Chairman Harsch, B. R. Evans, Scott Meiks 


IN REVIEW 





J. D. Robinson, expert potato-grower, re- 
ceives Michigan's trophy for growing 615 
bushels per acre on his five fruitful acres 


Westrate 


changes of a radical nature were al- 
leviated because of the records of 
service. 

Under-secretary Wickard, whose 
spurs as a top executive are yet to 
be won, brought to the office a 
square jaw, a good nature, a 
reputation for practical approach to 
farm problems, and the confidence of 
farmers all over the Cornbelt. Harry 
Schooler of South Dakota, also born 
on an Iowa farm, succeeds Wickard 
as administrator of the I1-state 
North Central or Cornbelt Region 


of the AAA. 
AGRICULTURE'S EXPENSE? The 


American farm income for 1939 was 
reported at $8,518,000,000, an in- 
crease of nearly a half billion dollars 


Photographic Illustrations Photographic Mlustrations 


Don Roloson 


With unruffled calm this prize Guernsey sub- 
mits to grooming by Virginia Shaw, Dairy In- 
dustry student, for the New York Farm Week 


over 1938 but still short of the $9,- 
000,000,000 of 1937. One explana- 
tion of the increase over 1938 was 
the boost in Government payments 
from $482,000,000 in 1938 to $807,- 
000,000 in 1939. 

Continuance of Government pay- 
ments in 1940 at about the 1939 
level is assured, but the economy 
ax, swung hard against farm appro- 
priations by the Lower House, caused 
apprehension as to what might hap- 
pen in ’41. Farmers sat up and took 
notice when the House of Represen- 
tatives slashed such items as the 
amount for surplus-removal and ex- 
port subsidies to $100,000,000 in 
1941, as compared with the $203,- 
000,000 made available for 1940, 
eliminated [ Continued on page 67 





Greater consumption of dairy products is the goal of American Dairy 
Association members (left to right) Bryce Landt, Wisconsin, Doctor 
Pryor, Washington, Dan Carlson, Minnesota, and Ed Estel, lowa 
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Weed Enemy No. 1 that overran his 


40, he cleaned it up—at a profit 


By A. J. Marken 


Wis Delmar Vanhorn moved 


on his new 160-acre farm near Jef- 
ferson, lowa, the farmer from whom 
he took over warned him that the 
southwest 40 was overrun with 
“morning glory.”’ For seven years it 
choked the corn, while he treated it 
as a morning glory. Then one day 
in 1934 a weed expert made a dis- 
covery. We’ll let Vanhorn’s own field 
notes tell the story: 


1934 


County agent and weed expert 
identify “morning glory” as bind- 
weed, Weed Pest No. 1. Vanhorn on 
June 1 plows, then double-disks, and 
springtooth-harrows 33 acres every 
10 days until September 5. Seeds to 
rye at rate of six pecks per acre. 
Cultipacked. Received $445.50 from 
A. A. A. Seven additional acres on 
which scattering plants were found 
cleared with sodium chlorate. 


1935 


Rye harvested and field plowed at 
once. Double-disked and _spring- 
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With a homemade sifter can, Vanhorn 
dusts chlorate on scattering bindweed. 
The springtooth harrow rips up the solid 
patches in the field, keeps them back 


BINDWEED 


When Delmar Vanhorn found it was 


toothed four times until September 
10, when seven pecks of rye were 
seeded per acre. Cultipacked. Farm 
not under A. A. A. Received $583.- 


50 for rye and hail damage. 


1936 


Chlorate used to clean up three 
acres where weed was very thin. On 
remaining 30 acres, rye plowed under 
green on June 15. Field double- 
disked and hand-hoed three times. 
Sweet clover at rate of seven pounds 
per acre seeded August 20. Dry 
weather killed clover. Double-disked 
in September. Three hundred eighty- 
four dollars from A. A. A. 


1937 


Only a few creeping jenny plants 
left. Springtoothed twice. Planted to 
soybeans in June—five pecks per 













acre. Received for beans $531. No 
A. A. A. payments. 


1938 


Planted again to soybeans. On 
October 20 only 12 puny jenn) 
plants could be found in 30 acres. 
Finished off with chlorate. Received 
$652 for beans. 


1939 


Planted to corn. In five years 33 
acres solidly infested to bindweed 
are clean. Bindweed is killed. Dur- 
ing four years, $875.60 was spent in 
preparing ground 1 for crops, fallow- 
ing, and so on, while $2,596.80 was 
received. 

Without A. A. A. help, start con 
trol program just after small grain 
crop. Follow with rye for two year: 
or soybeans, cane, or cowpeas 
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Hag in 1914 green Kansas alfalfa 
mixed with varying quantities of 
corn chop or molasses was success- 
fully made into ensilage, which 
proved to be a highly satisfactory 
roughage for dairy cows. Encour- 
aged by their success, O. E. Reed, at 
the present time chief of the U. S. 
Dairy Bureau, and J. B. Fitch, head 
of the dairy department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, extended their 
experiments to rye and combinations 
of rye and alfalfa. But for some rea- 
son the idea never got far off first 
base and eventually became forgot- 
ten except to a few research men. 

With the great increase in forage- 
production, interest again developed 
in this method of preserving the leg- 
umes and grasses about four years 
ago. In fact, many practical farmers 
had been packing their alfalfa in the 








silo longer than that and keeping 
still about it for fear of adverse 
criticism. Among such men was Dan 
Schnittjer, a dairyman and large 
feeder of steers in eastern Lowa. The 
season of 1939 marked his seventh 
consecutive year at this practice. At 
the time of my visit, he was busily 
engaged in packing away 100 acres of 
excellent alfalfa mixed with some 
timothy and other grasses. In addi- 
tion, he put away $3 acres of oats 
which he was obliged to clip under 
the regulations of AAA. This was the 
first cutting of alfalfa and while it 
was an excellent crop, it was a bit 
coarse. Furthermore, weather condi- 
tions were quite unpredictable. The 


The Voice of Experience in 


Making 
Crass 
Silage 


Users tell how they successfully preserve 





this popular new source of succulent feed 


ES eR Pa 





entire crop was cleared from the silos 
during a spell of dry fall pastures. 
Schnittjer showed his confidence by 
feeding it to an outstanding bunch 
of white-faced steers. 

Until this year Schnittjer has pre- 
served his alfalfa by the application 
of 250 pounds of corn and cob meal 
per ton. Because he was able to get 
molasses laid down at his local ship 
ping point at an unusually favorable 
figure, he was replacing some corn 
with it. However, corn is likely to 
be popular on most Midwest farms 
because of its availability. Farther 
east, where concentrated feeds must 
be bought, the relative price of corn 
and molasses | Continued on page 50 
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ae has turned into the prob- 
lem child of the swine industry. In 
spite of the fact that the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, the 
agricultural experiment stations, and 
more recently, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers have fur- 
nished proof of lard’s superior nu- 
tritive value, its shortening power, 
its digestibility, and its quality of 
imparting superior flavor to foods, 
the lard market isn’t what it used to 
be. Huge storage supplies are on 
hand and prices have gone lower 
and lower. 

And hog-producers are definitely 
concerned with lard prices. With 
average market hogs from the Corn- 
belt yielding approximately 15 per- 
cent of their live weight in lard, a 
drop of one cent in the wholesale 
price of lard means a reduction of 
1§ to 18 cents per hundredweight in 
the selling price of market hogs 
(even more under some conditions). 

Ever since the first World War, the 
lard industry has been none too 
healthy. European markets shrank 


fifths of our hogs! 


Problem Child of the Swine Industry 
By H. H. Kildee 


and in some cases disappeared. Vege- 
table oils began to compete with ani- 
mal fats. Then the Depression—the 
big one—came along to wreak havoc 
with the hog business as it did with 
most others. And on top of all this, 
severe droughts in 1934 and 1936 
upset production. 

Let’s look into this matter of ex- 
ports. Our Cornbelt hog industry 
was built up on exports. We had two 
main outlets—the 
United Kingdom 
and central Eu- 
rope, particularly 
Germany. While 
in the period 
1921-25 we sold 
abroad the pork 
from nearly one 
tenth of all the 
hogs slaughtered 
in the United 
States, we ex- 
ported the lard 
from nearly /wo 


By 1932 we were 


Below: Miss Mary Bush offers H. H. Kildee, author of this article and Dean of Agri- 
culture at lowa State College, some pastry made with lard—and if Dean Kildee's ex- 
pression is any indication, he approves heartily of it. Much research work has been 
done at lowa State College on the nutritive and shortening value of lard, and the re- 
sults indicate that standardized lard of high quality is superior to other cooking fats 
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exporting hardly any pork and th 
lard from only one fourth of ou: 
hogs. Since then lard exports hav: 
slumped far below that level. 
Nobody can say what will happen 
in central Europe as a result of th: 
present war. A settlement in th: 


near future that would bring a re- 
turn to free commerce in that region 
seems now only a dim hope. In 
creased hog-raising and use of sub 





stitutes for lard in Germany would 
make the outlook there poor, even 
if there were no war. 

England has always been our best 
lard customer. American lard has 
enjoyed preference in that market 
because of comparatively uniform 
quality and, up to 1934, regularity 
of supply—the same reasons why 
the English have preferred Danish 
bacon and Argentine beef. The 
British market always was good for 
250 to 300 million pounds of our lard 
yearly until 1934, when short produc- 
tion in the United States prevented 
our shipping that much. But during 
these short-production years, 1934 
38, England imported large amounts 
of vegetable and marine oils to re- 
place lard. Because of this, it may 
be difficult for us to increase greatly 
our lard exports to the United King- 
dom in the next several years. 


THE war may mean some increased 
lard business in the British Isles, 
but then again, it may not. England 
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almost certainly will decide to spend 
its available buying power for war 
materials in the United States, since 
it can get food products from its 
colonies and other agricultural coun- 
tries that cannot produce war equip- 
ment, 

Any way you look at it, you'll 
have to stretch your imagination to 
foresee much expansion in exports of 
lard during the next reat a years. 
\Vlaybe Europe will make a sane and 
logical peace and we will again be 
able to exchange our hog products 
for Europe’s manufactured goods. 
Maybe. 

Going into the domestic market, 
we find that the Cornbelt hog farmer 
s facing the prospects of a smaller 
narket for lard in the South. Spe- 

ialist in cotton, the South has been 
. big buyer of hog products. South- 
rn farmers have always taken a 
large amount of fatbacks, bacon, 
and lard. But the South has been 
mpoverished by some of the same 
nfluences that have taken the hog 





One way to control our 
lard surplus, according to 
some producers, is to raise 
more meatier hogs (left) in 
place of lard type (right) 








farmer’s export market. Further, 
the drought raised hog prices so high 
that the South found that it could 
produce more of its own hogs profit- 
ably. Since 1934, the southern states 
have greatly increased their hog 
populations. The AAA has encour- 
aged feed production in the South, 
which in turn has helped increase 
hog numbers there. 


For the same reason that the South 
has increased its production, other 
sections of the United States, the 
East and the Great Plains, have 
gone more heavily into hogs. So far 
this has not been important, but the 
next few years may tell a different 
story. 

With export and domestic mar- 
kets for lard in the condition they 
are, Cornbelt hog farmers are facing 
a serious situation. There are several 
courses of action open. 

We could market hogs at lighter 
weights so that less lard would be 
produced in proportion to pork. 








This would mean increased numbers 
of lighter pigs. Then some producers 
have advocated raising a larger 
number of meatier hogs. 

Implicit in any shift toward more 
meaty hogs is a change in hog buy- 
ing practices to permit price ad- 

vantages for higher percentages of 
pork in hog carcasses. The packing 
companies are in a position to make 
a great contribution to the hog in- 
dustry by improving grading and 
buying practices. 

In Denmark, Canada, and Great 
Britain, hogs are bought on carcass 
yield and quality as determined by 
rail grade or cut-out value. In this 
country nearly all hogs are bought 
on a basis of estimated total carcass 
yield or dressing percentage. Un- 
fortunately, dressing percentage is 
determined in large measure by the 
amount of fat on and in the body. 
Tests have shown that price prefer- 
ences expressed by packer buyers 
too often do nct find support in the 
cut-out values of carcasses. 


BuyING on carcass grades would 
enable packers to discriminate 
against heavy-lard-yielding animals 
and pay up for the meatier kinds. 
This would speed up and encourage 
a shift to hogs with smaller percent- 
ages of fat. Possibly the next several 
years may | Continued on page 36 
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The story of a glorious girl who would admit 


a mistake, and of a strong man who learned to 


By Leta Zoe Adams 


& 'TIE—in—Silver—Forest— 


again—Can—see—yellow—pants— 
by—lake,” flashed Fire Guard Pete 
Collins at his lookout on Horse- 
jaw Mountain to Fire Guard Sandy 
Nichols on Haystack Peak, three 
miles distant by air line. 

Fire Guard Nichols cocked one 
canny blue eye at the morning sun, 
seized his mirror, and Morse-coded 
back to Horsejaw Mountain: “‘Prob- 
ably —you—see—fireweed— Better— 
go—wash— your—eyes—you—big 

stiff.” 

He muttered: “That ought to 
hold him.” 

But it didn’t. More dots and 
dashes were coming: ‘“‘Fireweed— 
is—pink—you—lug—I’m—going 

down—and—investigate.”’ 

“He would!” Fire Guard Nich- 
ols stated to the world at large, 
which was quite sizable in that par- 
ticular section of the Cascades. 

Sometimes Nichols wished he had 
not started this game of mirror- 
flashing with his rival on Horsejaw. 
It had been fine at first, helping to 
break the monotony of living 6,000 
feet in the air with only yourself for 
company. The trouble was that Fire 
Guard Collins ran it into the ground. 
Gossiping by air, Sandy called it. 
But pride demanded that he keep 
up his end. 

He reached for his binoculars and 
focused them upon the Silver Forest 
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which lay 1,500 feet below the peak. 
Tall tree trunks stripped of branches 
and bark by an ancient fire, bleached 
white by the weather, came into his 
line of vision. A spooky place if you 
happened to be the kind who shied 
at Nature’s oddities. Guard Nichols 
happened to be the kind who loved 
anything with the smell of the out- 
doors to it, which was exactly why 
he was a fire guard. 

A polkadot of water among the 
green undergrowth of the Silver For- 
est became Sandy’s field of observa- 
tion. Yes, there she was in the same 
place. 

This was the third day that the 
girl in the yellow slacks had been 
spotted by the two guards. Anyone 
who appeared within their territory 
aroused their speculation and curi- 
osity. Trappers sometimes perspired 
as far as the Silver Forest, and on a 
few occasions some doughty souls 
had climbed to the peaks above, but 
usually the wisps of smoke in the 
lower canyons were the only signs 
the lookouts had of their fellow men. 


SH E’S up to something,” the Hay- 
stack lookout muttered, a habit of 
soliloquy having grown on him in 
his isolation. He decided it would 
bear looking into. So he set the stiff- 
brimmed hat of the Forest Service 
nonchalantly on his crop of bleached- 
hay hair and took the trail down- 


Illustrations by Walter Oschman 


ward. It was in his mind to beat Pet 
Collins to the pleasant level of th 
Silver Forest. : 

The girl looked from easel to fo: 
est and back again, pursing her liy 
thoughtfully. There was a color sh 
couldn’t get, in the background, a 
sort of gold-into-mauve. Maybe pig 
ment couldn’t catch it. 

The lake was blue, blue and tempt 
ing. The girl laid aside her brushe: 
and palette and walked to the edg 
The water dimpled up at her, an 
she in turn dimpled down at it. Fiv: 
minutes later she was floating a 
peacefully in her small, blue world 
as the clouds were floating in the 
larger world of blue overhead. 


HEY—oh—ah—uh!” 

She flopped over, caught a glimps« 
of two male legs standing on th: 
shore, and dived. But she couldn’t 
stay under indefinitely, and when 
she came up the legs were still there. 
She tread water, shook back he: 
hair, and glared. 

“Ts it a habit of yours to surprise 
ladies in their baths? And may I re 
mind you, please, that you are stand 
ing practically upon my clothes?” 

Fire Guard Pete Collins, consid- 
erably flustered, blushed. 

“‘Are you listening?’’ the girl 
called. There was an edge of despera- 
tion to her voice. The lake, fed by 
glacial waters, was a bit on the chilly 
side for prolonged dunking. “Go 
away, can’t you?” the girl said. She 
added, more placably, “I always 
thought Forest Service men were 
gentlemen.” 

Pete Collins came out of his 
trance instantly: ‘““Can’t disappoint 
a lady. Be seeing you.” 

He vanished into the brush then, 
and the girl scrambled ashore. Three 
minutes thereafter she appeared in 
the yellow slacks and a polo shirt. 


FIRE Guard Pete Collins whistled 
softly. Any man might have done 
the same, for the girl was a small 
edition of Venus; besides, she had 
hair that just missed being red, a 
cute little nose, and a crushed-wild- 
strawberry mouth that was an ex- 
citing combination of gaiety and will- 
fullness. She looked him over very, 
very coldly. 

Collins ventured a stricken and 
uncertain smile. “Strictly in the line 
of duty I would say that this is a 
lucky break,” he said. Then he 
checked himself, for at that moment 
Fire Guard Sandy Nichols came 
around an oversized clump of huckle- 
berry brush. ‘Haystack Peak! | 
thought you had decided to take a 
nap.” 

Fire Guard Nichols stood quite 
still, staring at the girl as if she were 
a being Nature suddenly conjured 
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out of the sky and mountain. 

It was the girl who spoke first. 
“Hello,”’ she said. 

“How do you do?” he said 
carefully. 

There was a funny silence, 
something wrong about it. Then 
Fire Guard Nichols spoke again: 
“Isn’t this strange territory for a 
girl like you?” 

The girl met his look defiantly. 
“Why should it be? I’m camped 
in the canyon with my grand- 
father, and painting landscapes. 
This Silver Forest appealed to me 
as an interesting subject. Is there 
anything unusual about that?” 

“Maybe not,” Fire Guard 
Nichols conceded. “You must 
have come from quite a distance 
to find this particular Silver 
Forest.” 

“I came from New York,” the 
girl said. “I’m in an art school 
there.”’ 

At that point Pete Collins took 
a hand. “Look here, Haystack, 
you don’t have to put this girl 
thru the third degree. She’s all 
right.” He turned to the girl. 
“Don’t mind this guy. He gets 
these spells. It’s a family weak- 
ness. What’s your name?” 

She hesitated a moment, slant- 
ing a glance at the Haystack Peak 
lookout, then pronounced slowly, 
“Tt’s—Ann.” 

Fire Guard Collins made ap- 
preciative sounds in his throat. 
‘‘Now listen, Ann, it’ll soon be 
time for lunch. Up on Horsejaw 
Mountain I’ve got the swellest 
shelf of canned chow you ever 
saw, and I’m going to lead you 
to it.” 

He glanced at Fire Guard Nich- 
ols and his glance said plainly: 
‘‘Am I stealing a march, or am I 
stealing a march?” 


THE girl’s face seemed to sparkle 
ind dance. “I think that’s a per- 
fectly grand idea. When do we 
start?” 

“Right now.” He pulled a face 
at Nichols. “I’m so, so sorry, 
Haystack.” 

The girl retired a few steps, in 
Fire Guard Collins’ wake, then 
she looked over her shoulder at 
Fire Guard Nichols. “This isn’t 
fair,’ she stated flatly. ‘““There 
are two of you on two peaks. 
We’ll have to toss a coin.” 

Fire Guard Collins could make 
no sense to it. The Haystack Peak 
lookout had not extended an in- 
vitation to the girl, yet she was 
behaving as tho he had. 

Pete said crushingly: “‘You 
wouldn’t enjoy yourself on Hay- 
stack. It’s a hard climb. The 
clouds [Continued on page 56 


‘. And may | remind you, please, that you 
are standing practically upon my clothes?” 


. 
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1. Clarence and Dale Thornton milk two of the nine grade cows that helped them start on the upward road. 2. The Hamps, Thornton 
half financed by F.S. A., cleared $300 over 1938 estimates. 3. Dad (center), Darrell, and Dale are proud of the team their loan made possib|: 


They Struck Bottom! 


BUT THE THORNTONS ARE CLIMBING 


Na: how a farm family gets 
down, but how it gets up, is the real 
meat of this story. Somewhere along 
the line we’ve all had a good bump- 
ing—maybe not as bad a bumping 
as the Clarence Thorntons had— 
and the uphill work has proved the 
most important. 

But let’s take the slide just as a 
matter of history: For 10 years 
prior to 1929, Clarence Thornton 
farmed for himself in Story County, 
Iowa; then ill health put the skids 
under him. Discouraged, somewhat 
bent if not broke, the family pulled 
up stakes and moved down near 
relatives in Kansas along about 
1930. Trucking, odd jobs, anything 
filled in the time and—as often does 
not happen—Clarence Thornton’s 
health improved. He was ready to 
resume farming, but by that time 
he was really broke. What to do? 

The first move was back to Story 
County. The family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thornton, Darrell, Neva, Reba, and 
Dale, moved to a very small town 
and settled down to make a living. 
“Tt was hard sledding. I didn’t have 
a trade, knew nothing but farming, 
and had to take just whatever I 
could find.” 

Records show that Thornton first 
received relief in 1933—show fur- 
ther that during the 12 months before 
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he got a loan from the Farm Security 
Administration, his total income was 
$514. Two hundred and fifty dollars 
came from private employment and 
$264 from W. P. A. 

He still knew he could come back 
on the farm; he wanted acreage the 
worst way. And then someone happi- 
ly directed him to F. S. A.—all of 
which makes a good illustration of 


é 


By O. B. Dryden 


what Farm Security is trying to do 
and how it operates. Had Thornton 
been able to obtain credit from any 
other source, he would not have been 
eligible for the Government loan; asit 
was, when he applied, his total assets 
amounted to $200 worth of pretty- 
worn household furnishings. He 


owed $40 in small debts around the 
community. [Continued on page 62 





Left to right: Jack Cowen, Story County F. S. A. representative, Farmer Thornton 
Helen Warren, F. S. A. home representative, and Mrs. Thornton chart the course 
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Typical of his race, this proud, swarthy Arab 
regards Jew and Briton alike as interlopers 


By James T. Nichols 


ee of contrast, of the bloody 
Crusades and of “Peace, good will 
toward men,” Palestine today is 
celebrating its ancient Easter cer- 
emonies in the midst of world-wide 
racial and religious strife that comes 
like a recollection of the Middle 
Ages. Indeed, this land of many 
races is a sort of miniature view of 
all these conflicting forces. Jews and 
Arabs are frankly hostile to one 
another, and both distrust the 
British. Even among the Christian 
pilgrims there is notable bickering. 
Yet, strangely enough, little of this 
is visible to the traveler. 
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The Holy Sepulchre, which many people be- 
lieve marks the place where Christ was buried 











Jerusalem, 


GOLDEN STILL 
BUT GRIM 


World interest at Eastertide finds a city beset by 


mecca thru the long centuries of Christendom 





local strife, echoing world turmoil, yet carrying on 


a religious pageantry that has made it a pilgrim’s 


From the Mount of Olives, the walled city presents 
a view of archways and narrow, crooked streets, spires 
and minarets of countless churches and mosques 
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At Eastertide, throngs of pilgrims gather on the highways leading into Jerusalem 


As I stepped from the Cairo 
train to the depot platform in 
Jerusalem one morning in 1938, 
a missionary friend grasped my 
hand and rushed me to a waiting 
taxi, saying almost in a whisper 
that sleep had been impossible 
the night before because of inter- 
mittent shots. We went at once to 
a large rest home on a hill over- 
looking the city. I stayed there for 
four days and found to my pleasure 
that my missionary had somewhat 


exaggerated the situation. In fact, 
I did not hear a shot during my 
entire stay in Jerusalem. 

In spite of the apparent peace- 
fulness of the scene, | was given a 
great deal of good advice, the most 
important of which was to s/ay off 
Jewish busses, or at least avoid the 
front seats—the Arabs always 
tried to pick off the driver first. I 
determined to chance it, tho, and 
rode on one of these busses from 


_ 


Jerusalem [ Continued on page 70 
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Cattle-breeders and veterinar- 






ians from all over Farmerica 






report on their experiences 







with calfhood vaccination for 


the control of Bang’s disease 











One of a herd badly in- 
fected with Bang’s dis- 
ease, this cow aborted 
her first three calves. Vac- 
cinated last year, she 
produced the healthy 
youngster by her side 
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Na: long ago, the following 
statement would have been re- 
garded as rank heresy by many 
cattle-breeders and most live- 
stock-sanitation authorities: “‘In- 
asmuch as calfhood vaccination 
is proving a satisfactory and con- 
venient means of Bang’s control 
under practical herd conditions, 
providing protection against in- 
fection at the lowest cost to both 


the Government and the breeder,’ 


we advocate that it be given 
official recognition by depart- 
ments of agriculture of each of 
the North Atlantic states.” 

The statement was part of a 
resolution adopted recently by 
Eastern cattle-breeders at a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Animal 
Health Committee of the Ameri- 
can Society of Animal Production 
and reflects a noticeable: change 
in sentiment regarding the use of 
calfhood vaccination, under cer- 
tain conditions, in Bang’s-eradi- 
cation work. 

Much of the vaccination im- 
petus is coming from responsible 





breeders of purebred beef and 
dairy cattle. Breed associations 
and other livestock groups are 
becoming interested. In the West, 
the American National Live 
Stock Association has been active 
in advocating the inclusion of 
vaccination in the clean-up pro- 
gram for herds in the range states. 


AND there is evidence that 
many Federal and state live- 
stock-sanitation authorities now 
regard calfhood vaccination, 
properly administered and super- 
vised, as a useful weapon in 
Bang’s-control work. One reason 
is that funds once available for 
the pursuance of the test-and- 
slaughter plan on a considerable 
scale have not again been made 
available by many states. 

Few breeders, if their herds 
carry a high percentage of infec- 
tion or valuable blood lines, can 
voluntarily carry the cost of the 
eradication program themselves 
if state funds are not available. 
And, obviously, both sanitation 










authorities and herd-own- 
ers seeking to eradicate the 
disease do not want. to see 
any backsliding in the prog- 
ress that has already been 


In the meantime, the 
number of herds using calf- 
hood vaccination has _in- 
creased rapidly despite more 
or less open opposition from 

authorities in some states; and 
in spite of the fact that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Animal Industry 
has yet to put its official O. K. 
on vaccination. 


> ~—s made. 


Bur what do livestock men who 
are using vaccination think of it? 
How is it working out compared 
with previous clean-up efforts? 
What is the opinion of veterinari- 
ans and state livestock authori- 
ties? 

Let’s start in the Midwest with 
a beef herd that has been using 
calfhood vaccination for the past 
nine years. The beef herd in 
question is located in northeast- 
ern Illinois at Edellyn Farms, one 
of the best-known purebred 
Shorthorn establishments in the 
country. At Edellyn, vaccination 
is combined with strict sanitary 
measures and the maintenance of 
a small positive herd of about 20 
cows. The calves from these cows 
are vaccinated. On the home farm 
is the main herd of around 200 
animals, [ Continued on page 34 
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With the electric water heater Benitt com- 
pletes a home-built water system that extends 
to all the farm buildings and works all year 


Photographs by Nasvik 





Robert Hoy, the Benitts’ nephew, enjoys 
a shower bath after a hot day in the fields 





Drinking cups in the barn save a vast 
amount of time leading horses to water 


has arranged a building and living 


program that pays in every way 


y Walter J. Hunt 


On W. A. Benitt’s Farm There's 
WATER, WATER 


Everywhere 


Around a $300 water system he 






Mrs. Benitt likes her compact remodeled kitchen with sink, running hot and cold water, 
refrigerator, and built-in cupboard. Time saved is invested in recreation, useful work 


WwW, BENITT never leads 


a horse to drink, nor does he 
peddle water to the stock or to 
the womenfolk in the kitchen. 
He and the hands never do their 
chores in the darkness. Why? The 
answer is a $300, home-installed 
water system; electricity put in as 
there was time; and a set of new- 
old buildings tailored to the farm 
over a period of years—off-season 
work. 

You may point out that such 
things are luxuries, that any im- 
provements cost money and are, 
therefore, out of the reach of av- 
erage farmers who must endure 
hardships in order to save enough 
to move to town some day and 
enjoy the comforts of life. Two 
things in Benitt’s program serve 
as answers to that: (1) his im- 
provements were made over nine 
years and when the farm could 


pay for them; (2) he and Mrs. 
Benitt don’t see why the com- 
forts of town can’t be moved to 
the farm. Nothing, they say, can 
be more forlorn than a farmer in 
town. Their 200-acre, Washing- 
ton County, Minnesota, farm 
suits them! 


BENITT keeps books on the val- 
ue, cost, maintenance, and de- 
preciation of his buildings and 
farm and home equipment. He 
considers his farm as a factory, 
and, as such, for the money spent 
on it, it must contribute to in- 
come in a businesslike manner. 
You can put your finger on some- 
thing like that. You can know at 
the end of five or 10 years what a 
building is costing and what it 
should still be worth. On the 
other hand, his house is also a 
home. [| Continued on page 6} 
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An encouraging forecast of what is likely 


to be in store for our mushrooming poul- 


try industry in 10 to 20 years from now 





Wider use of standard grades, new storage methods, more attractive 
packaging, and many other marketing improvements are in the offing 


RANDPA’S farm flock was fairly typical of 
the days when poultry-raising was a minor barn- 
yard pursuit. He never knew exactly how many 
hens he had, nor even for sure what breed they 
were— ‘just chickens.”’ Probably there were around 
150 to 200 hens, and they may have averaged $0 to 
60 eggs each a year. He didn’t worry about high- 
powered rations for them—just threw them a little 
feed now and then and let them range the farm. 
And when he handed one of his grandsons a pail 
and told him to gather the eggs, he pulled his white 
mustache and remarked that ‘“‘Hen fruit is where 
you find it.” 

That was sage advice. The flock often scorned the 
henhouse to roost in the trees and were equally 
ruggedly individualistic about where they laid 
their eggs. Under the mangers in the horse barn was 
always a good bet. Some more adventuresome 
fowls made their nests among the willows down by 
the creek at a grave risk from ‘“‘varmints.” 

Grandpa’s nondescript flock and his casual 
methods were fairly typical of 25 years ago, but 
would look archaic beside the modern streamlined, 
high-producing purebred flocks of today that yield 
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TOMORROW IN Poultry 





By John Bird 


Photographs by P 
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New breeds of poultry (this one is the Golden Leghorn) and 
hybrids produced by crossing selected inbred strains may up 
considerably the quantity and quality of poultry-production 


five times their weight in eggs each year. He would 
be amazed to learn that the poultry industry has 
stepped into the billion-dollar class, with such de 
velopments—now taken for granted—as large-scale 
commercial hatching, specialized factory-like pro- 
duction, new methods of breeding that have pro- 
duced whole families capable of producing as- 
toundingly large numbers of high-quality eggs, 
methods of feeding that make possible all-year- 
round hatching, and marketing methods that carry 
back to the producer the market gains of high- 
quality production. 

Altho somewhat tardy in getting a start, the 
poultry industry has moved so speedily down the 
broad highway of modern science that many pro- 
ducers are wondering just what tomorrow is going 
to bring from the laboratory, { Continued on page 52 





Research workers are hard at it to improve yolk and albumen 
quality; also efforts are being made to increase egg weight 
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‘‘Begeacres”’ is Begent’s name for his »> 
dairy farm. It is located in Tompkins 
County, New York, in the famed Finger- 
lakes Region and, while not a show place, 
has well-arranged, attractive buildings 


GORDON BEGENT HAS 


A WAY WwW | T be © Begent believes that the success 
or failure of his dairy enterprise 
depends upon the studied breed- 





ing and careful management 
of his Guernsey young stock 


bankroll theory. 

“Bege,” as_ his 
friends call him, 
might have been 
wishing for a rich 
man’s bankroll 
when it occurred to 
him that some 
things other than 
rain fall on rich 
and poor alike. For 
instance, there’s 
Bang’s disease. Ac- 


Constantly mindful that calves come before cows, this New Yorker tion followed 


thought, and Dr. 


has made a serious study of the all-important business of calf-raising R. R. Birch, of the 


By T. F. Lounsbury 


rea in 1933 Gordon Begent had a dairy farm, 
but no dairy. Now, just seven years later, he has a 
Guernsey herd as fine as any in New York State’s 
famed Fingerlakes Region. 

There are many ways of getting a record-making, 
prize-winning dairy herd. The easiest is the way of 
the wealthy hobbyist or the prosperous business- 
mar. turned farmer, and is based on the theory that 
a roll of bills that will choke a cow will also buy 
her. In 1933, Begent, having just acquired a good, 
but cowless, dairy farm in Tompkins County, 
New York, found himself in no position to try the 





Two of Begent's good heifers that were first-prize winners in 
the ‘produce of dam”’ class at the 1939 New York State Fair 





Cornell Veterinary 
College, soon had a 
visitor who very plainly had something on his mind. 

“Say, Doc,” the visitor blurted out, “what’s to 
stop anybody buying Bang’s-disease reactors from 
some of these wealthy breeders at bargain prices 
and then raising calves from ’em?” 

“Nothing,” Dr. Birch told him, “nothing at all. 
Bang’s disease is not congenital, and the calves 
you'd get should stand as good a chance as any.” 

Begent’s first move was to find a farmer with no 
cows, but one who would be glad to get free use of 
some in exchange for their keep. He found such a 
man about 50 miles from his own place in Tompkins 
County. Then came days of extensive travel, ques- 
tion asking, and shrewd bargaining. When he had 
finished, he had 50 Guernsey cows of regal lineage. 
Normally, many of them would have been fabu- 
lously priced, yet he had paid only $55 a head, 
average, or about beef prices. 

For two years and a half, he maintained them on 
this distant farm, breeding only to the best avail- 
able sires and removing the females to his own farm 
after birth. At the end of this period he sold the 
cows for $500 more than they had cost him. More- 
over, he had a foundation herd of 40 selected 
heifers which had cost him virtually nothing! 

But that was only the beginning. All of the 
thought and effort that go into breeding for type 
and high production is lost if the heifer does not 
live to maturity. Much of it is wasted if faulty 
feeding and disease rob her of her birthright. Con- 
stantly mindful that calves come before cows, 
Begent has made a serious study of this all-impor- 
tant business of calf-raising. 

All of his youngsters are weaned the second day, 
and started on two-pound feedings of whole milk. 
After two weeks, one-half pound is added every 
third day until they are | Continued on page 38 
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Fics answers to this inevi- 
table question asked by horri- 
fied first arrivals at highway 
accidents are diagramed here. 
These five most common causes 
barely hint at the dozens more 
grim reasons that some 27,000 
people are killed on our rural 
highways every year. And a 
large percentage of that legion 


Show ded it-beayppen 


By Alwyn Knight 


American Red Cross 


of the burned, crushed, and cut 
are farm people! 

What can you, as a farm 
dweller, do about it? Study of 
cause and effect such as I am go- 
ing to outline briefly is one way 
to reduce the mounting hazard 
of the “open”’ road. State licens- 
ing of drivers, speed Jimits, car 
inspec- [| Continued on page 105 
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Oil-Station-Operator Dorcas, a hero of th 
Perrysburg bus smash-up, is typical 
country dwellers trained by the Red Cr 


Many rural drivers have a bad habit of swinging left to make a 
right-hand turn. The diagram shows cause, the photograph, result 
Farm drivers should always remember to give hand signals for turn 


Tho not the most common of highway accidents, striking a pedestrian 
is apt to be fatal in nearly all cases. Here the victim was walking 
with traffic and could not see his danger in time to step off the road 





Here a driver took to the ditch one night to avoid collision 
with a hayrack which did not carry lights. Thus, another black 
mark on the highway-accident scoreboard for this year 


The driver receiving emergency first-aid pulled the age-old stunt of trying 
to pass on the crest of a hill. This ranks sixth among accident causes. 
First is high speed; second, disregard of signals; and third is cutting in 
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Snap open a tin of Prince Albert for 
MILDER, COOLER-BURNING smoking joy — 


(VE NEVER SEEN THE 
BEAT OF PRINCE ALBERT 
FOR COMFORT AND 
PLEASURE IN A PIPE. 
PA. SMOKES COOLER, 
(Right) Johnny Charlton is a coal-and-wood ae candi AND 


dealer and smokes his pipe a lot. So when 
Johnny says Prince Albert smokes COOL, you 
can bet it means something. And Johnny is 
right! Take a look at the panel (below—right) 
on “smoking bowl” tests for cooler burning. 





PRINCE ALBERTS 
CRIMP CUT |S RIGHT 
FOR FAST ROLLING, TOO. 
IT STAYS PUT IN MY PAPERS 
—NoO SPILLING, BUNCHING, Do you know why smokers say: “There’s no 
OR THINNING our! ote tobacco like Prince Albert”? ae Se 


better tobacco to start with—prime, fully aged 
grades with the real richness and mellowness 
smokers want. Even so, P. A. tobaccos get the 
famous “no-bite” treatment for extra mild- 
ness —the “crimp cut” for easier packing, 
drawing! Try Prince Albert— today! 








Copyright, 1940 


(Above) George Smith is known for making <3 a, See 
. . Winston-Salem, N. C. 

good sense—especially on “makin’s” tobacco. in recent laboratory “smoking bow?” 

George says: “Be certain—get Prince Albert for tests, Prince Albert burned 


mild, mellow, right-tastin’ ‘makin’s’ smokes!” 
DEGREES 
COOLER 


than the average of the 30 other 
of the largest-selling brands 
tested— coolest of all! 


50 pipefuls of 70 fine roll- 

fragrant to- your-own 
i : 

bacco in every handy cigarettes in every iicicknery NG PIPE ann 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE pocket tin of Prince handy pocket tin of EL E Towaceo 


Albert 
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TEMPORARY 





Down in the ground or up in the 
air, they preserve feed cheaply 


Photo by W. H. Tammeu 


Enos Walters, Carlinville, Illinois, has lined 
his silo with precast, two-by-four-foot con- 
crete slabs four inches thick. Blocks may 
be later used for weatherproof feeding floor 


By W. A. Foster 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


NE of the valuable lessons th« 
drought years and the Depression 
have taught us is the use of tempo 
rary, inexpensive methods of pre- 
serving green-feed materials. And 
since those lean years they have 
stood the test of time in numerous 
local emergéncies, saved many a 
farmer money, emergency’ or no. 
Two main types have been accepted: 
the trench and the pen silo. 

The trench silo which, by the way, 
was the original method of preserv- 
ing green-feed materials, was dug in 
great numbers thru the Plains States 
and eventually found considerable 
The paper-bag silo is widely favor in the more humid sections. In 
used. This one shown at the areas where drought made crops un- 
left is built with welded wire certain it was found that the trench 
lined with Sisalkraft paper silo properly filled and sealed would 
preserve its contents several years 
so that storage against dry seasons 
was possible. Now we find this tem- 
porary device approaching perma- 
nence thru the application of planks, 
concrete, blocks, or other materials 
to its earth sides. 


tae 


Photo by McManigal 
This Kansas trench silo has permanent walls to prevent crumbling and caving. Note 
how silage is cut like a haystack for removal. Natural drainage will prevent freezing 






J. W. McManigal 





TH E second type of silo, which was 
also a child of the Depression and of 
emergencies, is the pen constructed 
above ground from baled straw, corn- 
stalks, wire fencing, or snow fencing. 
With practically all these materials 
there is now employed a lining made 
from special heavy paper. 

When constructinga trench silo, it 
is necessary to consider drainage and 
location as well as size. Lacking suf- 
ficient drainage, it will collect water 
and frozen silage will result. Dig the 
silo in such a manner that a slight 
slope is obtained so surplus water 
will be drained away or can be 
pumped out. | Continued on page 68 









Another Kansas trench silo of 
the simple type. In it silage will 
keep for years when properly 
sealed. Banks will crumble and 
increase silo size each time it 
is used. Its cost is limited to 
the expense of removing soil 
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Internationals are long- 
lived trucks, designed and 
built for hundreds of thou- 
sands of low-cost ton-miles. 
For genuine farm hauling 
economy, choose an Inter- 
national . . . and win out 


every time! 


@ Topay’s sweeping highways beckon to you and 
a modern truck. Your car is your pleasure — your 
truck is your business! Often, it is the best money 
saver on the farm. Often, too, it is an important 
extra-money earner, when it is put to work at a 


profit on loads your neighbors have to haul. 


We are talking about International Trucks—up- 
to-the-minute automotive products of an organiza- 
tion with 109 years of agricultural background. We 
don’t think there is another line of trucks on the 
market that has as much on the ball for farmers as 


this line has. We'd like a chance to prove it to you. 


Just say the word and we will send you full de- 


tails concerning a hauling partner that will shoul- 


der all responsibility for your road and field haul- 


ing. Sizes range from Half-Ton to heavy-duty 
Six-Wheelers. Models with 2-speed rear axles are 
specially recommended for farm work. Send a post 
card for information . . . or drop in at the nearest 
International Truck showroom. 


—— 





Need A Good Used Truck? You can find the size, 
make, and price you want in the nearby Interna- 
tional used truck department. A phone call to the 
nearest International Truck Dealer or Company- 
owned branch will bring full details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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It’s designed 
FOR 


COUNTRY ROADS 









THE NEW 


(onniley lhei 
SEIBERLING 


@ The tread on this new kind of tire is made 
of “‘Affinite’’—an extra dense rubber com- 
pound that resists the cutting action of 
gravel, stone or slag roads. Seiberling 
“Affinite” outwears ordinary tread com- 
pounds on country roads the way hickory 
outwears soft pine. It’s “tailor-made” for 
rural service! 


The new Seiberling Tire is TOUGH in- 
side, too. Its carcass or body is made with 
extra strong cord and then welded to the 
tread by Seiberling’s exclusive ““Vapor 
Cure” process. 


SPECIAL TRADE-INS 


All this month, your Seiberling dealer 
will give you an unusually liberal trade-in 
allowance for your old tires when you 
replace them with this new “Country 
Tread” Seiberling. It doesn’t cost any- 
thing to let your dealer make you an 
offer, so why not stop in to see him today? 


Here’s the TRACTOR TIRE 
“Buy” of the Year! 


Its tread is self-cleaning—won’t clog inforward 
or reverse. Balanced deep-bar design provides 
greater traction. Tread “welded” to carcass. 
Super strength beads. Weather- 
proof zubber. Maximum 
ground contact. 

All that... at a most 
reasonable price! 


THE SEIBERLING 


RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 











aa. 
SEIBERLING) 
TIRES vy] 


$ 






=— 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGN IN 
YOUR TRADING. CENTER! 
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By E. T. Meredith, Jr. 


Farm Problems 


Answered? 


SUBSCRIBERS have written me hun- 
dreds of letters about the article, ““Big- 
gest Farm Problem,” on page 20 of our 
January issue. In that article, 1 quoted 
Subscriber Sam H. Plumer of Ohio who 
argued that it would “be better for 
Agriculture to strive for a reduction in 
the prices of things it must buy, rather 
than to boost the prices of farm products 
to higher levels.”” Of the hundreds who 
wrote me, 75 percent supported Farmer 
Plumer’s argument; 25 percent opposed 
his views. 

Said E. Malcom Strom of Morris 
County, Kansas: “Industry and Labor 
have been bolstered in recent years by 
such legislation as the Federal Wage- 
Hour Act, the Guffey Coal Act, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, and the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. Labor costs have 
been increased, which increases the cost 
of the finished product. This reduces the 
purchasing power of the farmer, result- 
ing in a subsequent decline in payrolls 
and employment. The best we can do 
for Agriculture, and for Industry and 
Labor as well, is to work to remove the 
legislative pegs that now hold up in- 
dustrial wage rates and costs, and thus 
clear the way for prices to balance 
themselves with the farm prices and 
income level.” 

Taking the opposite side of the ques- 
tion, Frank Homme, Mountrail County, 
North Dakota, remarks: “The U. S. 
farmers are overburdened with debts 
and I feel certain that they have a better 
chance to pay at inflated prices. A par- 
ity payment for farmers is, of course, 
advisable. Industrial labor in the U. S. 
cannot become accustomed to Japanese 
prices. Farmers in the past have bought 
at retail and sold at wholesale, which is a 
grave mistake. Farmers are important, 
as all wealth must come out of the 
ground. It would be impossible to pay 
interest on our debts—let alone the 
principal—under such price conditions.” 

Another writer on the affirmative 
side, R. H. McCown, Christian County, 
Kentucky, expresses his opinion as fol- 
lows: ““There is a tendency in things to 
right themselves, but many times it is a 











hard, tedious course. If present co: 
ditions are let alone, payrolls will f: 
off, sales decline, unemployment 
crease, the Federal Government will 
bankrupt, and the last state of thing 
will be worse than the first. If seve: 
years and twenty-three and one-hal! 
billions of dollars do not bring a prop: 
balance of prices, it is high time to t: 
reducing prices of things Agricultur 
buys. Then will follow increased payro! 
and industrial activity in general.” 

Opposing the Plumer idea, Walter C 
King, Muskingum County, Ohio, voices 
his opinion in these words: “I do not 
think the farmers are in a financial pos 
tion to mark time and try to get Labo: 
and manufacturers to lower costs or 
things that the farmers buy. The two 
groups mentioned have fought for 
stabilization. What is there left for th: 
farmer but te fight for parity? I think 
the crop-insurance, ever-normal granar 
loans, and soil conservation of the AAA 
are sound. I think allotments should b: 
set up on farms, and if the farmers com 
ply with them let them earn their pay 
ments thru soil-building practices. Thus 
the payments would be made to th« 
farm rather than to the farmer... . | 
also think that the money should be 
raised by a processing tax rather thar 
an appropriation by Congress.” 


| HAVE shared the letters you’ve 
written us with Editor Kirk Fox and his 
associates. All of us join in thanking you 
for having written. Kirk remarks that 
evidently there are a great many sub 
scribers to Successful Farming who 
might qualify for places on the editoria 
staffs of farm papers. 

It seems to me that the questior 
raised by Mr. Plumer’s letter is one of 
vital importance. You and I are not con 
cerned as to how parity is established, 
but we are mightily concerned that it 4 
established—soon. 

Because of our limited space, we 
have listed on page 65 the names of the 
people to whom we've sent letter-con 
test checks, according to my offer in 
the January column. 


This symbol of service is worn by the 350 Successful Farming representa- 
tives who ride the rural routes. They are interested in the problems of the 
farmer and they are anxious to show you how our Farm and Home 


Service Bureau can and will be of help to you in solving the many problems that arise on 
the farm every day. When one of these men calls at your home, submit your problems to 
him, and he will gladly give or gladly get you a dependable, authoritative answer. 
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POWER in my tractor, all 
the power I can get. And 
if you’ve ever farmed the 
kind of sticky gumbo I 
have on my place, you’ll 
know why. Yes, sir, the 
first thing I look for is the 
down-to-earth horsepower 
that does the job. 


SPEED. Good farming 
takes advantage of today’s 
sunshine today! A tractor 
that works more acres per 
day and avoids the time- 
wasting annoyances of ra- 
diator curtain adjustments 
and stalling is my idea of 
“Grade A’”’ farm power. 


3) | NEED 


| ECONOMY. I want a ma- 


chine that will eat up acres 
quickly and gasoline slow- 
ly. What’s more, I want 
true economy—the kind of 
economy that also consid- 
ers the time required to 
do a farming job and the 
amount of oil used. 




















You'll get all three in a 


high compression tractor! 


POWER, SPEED, ECONOMY... right 
there in three words you have the 
whole story of high compression 
tractors designed to take advan- 
tage of today’s good grade gasoline. 

Again and again, practical tests 
have shown that high compression 
machines deliver more horsepower 
... and often that means the abil- 
ity to pull three plows instead of 
two. Or you can pull two plows in 
a higher gear, work more acres per 
day, finish field jobs faster, catch 


LOOK AT THE TREND TO HIGH COMPRESSION. 
Only a few years ago high compression trac- 
tors made their first commercial appearance. 
Today practically all tractor models offered by 
the leading manufacturers of farm tractors 
have high compression engines as either 
standard or optional equipment. 


up on work which has been de- 
layed by weather. 


When you have a modern tractor 
designed to use good grade gaso- 
line, you reap the economies that 
come with better fuel. It will show 
a saving on oil consumption some- 
times as high as 60%, because of 
less crankcase dilution. It will start 
and run on the same fuel, idle 
smoothly, require no radiator cur- 
tain “fussing’”’ and will be flexible 
in operation ... give you power 
that can be better adjusted to the 
load and speed requirements of 
each particular farming job. 


Add it all up and you’ll see why 
your next tractor should be a mod- 
ern, high compression tractor. If 
you are thinking about buying a 
new tractor soon, talk to men who 
know the facts about high com- 
pression .. . neighbors who have 
high compression tractors and the 
dealers in your locality who sell 
them. Remember, high compres- 
sion is just another way of saying 
“POWER, SPEED and ECONOMY!” 


YOU CAN CHANGE OVER your present tractor to 
high compression when you recondition it this spring. 
Simply install high compression or “altitude” pistons 
(or a high compression cylinder head), “cold” type 
spark plugs and set the manifold to the “‘cold”’ position. 


o . * 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y., manufacturer of 
anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to 
improve gasoline, 


GET MORE HORSEPOWER 
AT LESS COST THROUGH 


HIGHT COMPRESSION 


TUNE IN EVERY MONDAY NIGHT—Tony Martin, 
Andre Kostelanetz and his orchestra, featured on 
“Tune-Up Time’ ’over coast-to-zoast network, Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 
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~ “NOW I KNOW WHY 


ENGINEERS BUY DODGE! 


‘*... It’s because Dodge 
Engineering means longer car 


and big savings on gas and oil!’’ 


Says JOHN P. WALTON, 
Winthrop Harbor, Iil. 


4,061 Engineers bought 
Dodge in the last 12 months‘ 


ODAY new-car buyers can have the 
most valuable advice in the world— 
without even asking for it! It’s the sim- 
ple, but significant fact that 4,061 engi- 
neers bought Dodge in the last 12 
months.t 
Think of it! Automotive engineers, avi- 
ation engineers, mechanical engineers— 
men who know a great car when they 
see it—not only praise Dodge, but buy 
Dodge in preference to other cars. 


Deeper Than Beauty 

So when you are admiring Dodge’s eye- 
filling new beauty, its luxurious interiors, 
its many new ideas, consider also Dodge 
Engineering! It costs you nothing extra, 
yet day in and day out, it will assure 
you brilliant performance, longer car 
life, fewer repair bills, and big savings 
on gas and oil. 

Why not see this magnificent new 
Luxury Liner at your Dodge dealer’s 
right away? You'll beamazed that such 
a big, luxurious car can sell for just a 
few dollars more than small cars! 


t October, 1938, through September, 1939. Latest 
figures available. 

Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, 
Columbia Network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., E. S. T. 
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“SCOTCH DYNAMITE /” 
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“SCOTCH DYNAMITE!” That's what we call 


this amazing Dodge engine, with its sen- 
Sational economy that saves you money 


every mile you drive! 
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1940 Dodge Luxury Liner, 6-Passenger, 2-door Sedan $815, delivered in Detroit.* 
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DODGE ENGINEERING 
COSTS YOU NOTHING EXTRA 
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The Farmer Speaks on: 


Government 


Checks 


The Farmer Speaks is a nation- 
wide, farm-to-farm survey of the 
opinions of 6,000,000 farmers on 
national affairs. This month we 
asked especially for opinions on 
the proposed cuts in farm benefit payment: 
in connection with Congress's election-yeo: 
economy movement. 





CUTS IN FARM BENEFIT PAYMENTS: Ques- 


tion: The President has proposed a 30-per- 
cent reduction in payments by the Govern- 
ment to help farmers. Do you approve o: 
disapprove of this cut? 


Election year rolls around again for 
the President and the House of Repr: 
sentatives, and greater economy with 
no reduction in spending is the golden 
dream of all concerned. Unfortunately, 
the ideal solution has not yet been 
found; the present state of the national 
debt (“The Farmer Speaks,” March, 
1940) has made necessary an attempt t 
save. Farm opinion is nearly equally di 
vided on Doctor Roosevelt’s proposal 
of reduction; whether the slight ma- 
jority who disapprove do so for political 
or personal reasons is hard to say. 


Approve - Dis 
approve 
All farmers. ..., .. 45% 55% 
Midwest farmers. 45 55 
Other farmers. . . 45 55 


A philosophical young man in Burt 
County, Nebraska, pointed out that: 
“At the rate they are going, it will have 
to be cut down, and farmers should 
take their share of the cut.” Most other 
economy-minded respondents com 
plained about the “‘plowing-under”’ sys 
tem. Disapprovers’ views were typified 
by one farmer of Carroll County, Arkan 
sas, who bristled: “Farmers have paid 
taxes too long without adequate re- 
turns!” 


TRADE TREATIES: Question: Some people 


say that in order to sell more manufactured 
goods to South American countries we must 
buy from them more beef, grain, and other 
things competing with our own farm prod- 
ucts. Would you approve of letting South 
America sell more farm products here? 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s re 
ciprocal trade treaty program has been 
unpopular with farmers ever since it 
first began. Denunciation of the pro 
gram by the Grange and other organiza 
tions (the Farm Bureau supported the 
program at the request of Secretary 
Wallace) has largely been on the grounds 
that Industry would benefit at the ex 
pense of Agriculture. But last winter a 
flaw turned up in this reasoning when 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers came out against the treaties 
(“The Farm Month in Review,” Febru- 
ary, 1940). Farm opinions on next page 
indicate that if anyone likes the pro- 

































































gram, it must be the South Americans: 


Approve Dis- 
approve 
NF Sac a 17% 83% 
Midwest farmers....... 16 84 
Other farmers....... Pee | 83 


Most farmers we asked emphasized 
the inevitable lowering of prices for 
farm atti | brought on by foreign 
competition. A Meade County, South 
\)akota, woman protested: “‘As long as 


‘ we are cutting down our own acreages, 
as t doesn’t seem fair to ship in foreign 
a ods without a high tariff.” In Chou- 
bn teau County, Montana, a farmer be- 
sts eved that: “It would hurt our own 
a farmers and eventually that would kick 
back at the manufacturers.” 
On the other side of the question was 
1 Herkimer County, New Yorker, who 
~ wistfully observed that: “The farmers 
i couldn’t be any worse off. That might 
“a nake better business.” 
or 
INCOME TAX BOOST FOR DEFENSE: Ques- 
tion: To pay the cost of a bigger Army and 
Or Navy, should the people now paying income 
c taxes be required to pay one-tenth more 
th tax? 
-n 
y, If national spending continues at its 
n present rate, new taxes are inevitable; 
al the only question worrying Congress is 


h, what kind of tax would bring in the most 
10 money without unduly pinching voters’ 
i pocketbooks. After the undistributed- 
al profits-tax fiasco in 1938, New Deal 
1- economists have become more cautious 
al than formerly. The following factors 
probably have some influence on the re- 
sponse to this question: (1) A large ma- 
jority of the American people is in favor 
e of increased national defense. (2) Com- 
paratively few farmers pay income tax. 


Yes No 
All facimeme 55S HIN 55% 45% 
t Midwest farmers........ 57 43 
fs Other farmers.......... 52 48 
ie 
Best comment on the “yes” side was 
T that of a Philips County, Colorado, 


farmer who stated flatly: “Our Army 
3 and Navy should be increased and we 
d should pay as we go.” One Texas optimist 

thought: “Everyone should be eager to 
1 help out.” Against the suggestion, a 
man in Clinton County, Michigan, ar- 
gued that: “‘It would be discriminating 
against them and I think it would make 
times worse. If you tax the rich too 
much, they’re not going to put their 
money to work.” “If the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends reasonably, more taxes 
are not needed,” groused another. 


= - bee TY 








“He says he’s from the Dies 
Committee—whatever that is!"’ 








Best farm Hand | Ever Had!” 


tnd the leash &x 


M*** OWNERS find the Dodge 
Ye-ton express the handiest, 
most efficient, most economical 
“helper”? they’ve ever had on the 
farm. But YOUR problems may be 
different. You may need more 
power, a higher or lower gear ratio, 
a larger chassis or body model. 
From the complete line of Dodge 
Job-Rated trucks you can get a 
truck that fits your farm job! It will 
be powered for top performance and 
maximum economy with the right 
one of 6 great Dodge truck engines, 





RIGHT DOWN 
WITH THE LOWEST 
FOR EVERY 
CAPACITY 


Learn HOW to Get 
a Better Truck! 


Ask your Dodge 
dealer for this 
booklet, or write 
Dodge Division, 
Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





-Airle TRUCKS 


Vo-l- %-Ye- TON CAPACITIES ...96 STANDARD CHASSIS 
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expensive, Too! 


14-TON EXPRESS 


$590 


vered at Detroit. 
ex Mr spare tire and 
Federal tax. Transpor 
tation, state and ocal 
taxes (ifany)extra- om 
size, 20” wheels avalos e 
at low extra cost. Other 
modelsupto3- -toncorre- 
spondingly lowin price. 


which include the remarkable 3-ton 
Dodge Diesel. It will have the right 
one of 4 clutches, of 3 transmissions, 
of 8 rear axles; the right one of 9 
spring and 6 brake combinations— 
to give longer, more dependable 
low-cost operation. Ask your Dodge 
dealer to show you a Dodge Job- 
Rated truck ...a truck to fit the job! 


You Can Buy On Easy Budget Terms 









fob Rated, MEANS: A Truck 
t Fits YOUR Job ! Here's Why | 


























ENGINES 
WHEELBASES 7/1916 
GEAR RATIOS 61619 
CAPACITIES (Ton Rating) | 6 | 3 | 4 
CHASSIS and BODY MODEIS | 96 | 56 | 42 
PRICES Begin At ‘465 |5450 |'474" 





Prices shown are for Ye-ton chassis with flat face cowl de 
livered at Main Factory, federal toxes included — state and 
locol toxes extra. Prices subject to change without notice 
Figures used in the above chart are bosed on published dota 











AND BODY MODELS ON 17 WHEELBASES 
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What 
ARMOUR 


means to the 


FARMER 


* 


I Armour and Company is a con- 
necting link between the producer and 
the consumer. Such a link is necessary 
because it would be impossible for the 
millions of farmers scattered all over 
the nation to have a sales contact with 
tens of millions of consumers in the 
densely populated cities. 


2 Armour and Company pays spot 
cash for all the livestock, produce, and 
other raw materials purchased from 
the farmers—and there is always a 
market which will buy all the livestock 
offered for sale by the farmers. 


3 Armour and Company prepares 
and distributes and advertises meat 
and other food products in a manner 
which makes them highly acceptable 
to consumers, thus encouraging con- 
sumers to put a maximum value on 
them, which, in turn, is reflected in 
better prices for raw materials. 


A Armour and Company operates so 
efficiently that three-fourths of all the 
money obtained by the Company 
through the sale of meat, produce and 
by-products can be and is paid back 
to the farmers. 


3 Selling to Armour and Company 
and buying Armour’s Star Meats, and 
other products is just good business on 
the part of the nation’s livestock pro- 
ducers and farmers. 


PRESIDENT 


Armour and Company 





Mefahoxt | Tractor Sweep 


FOR ANY MAKE 
TRACTOR 







FREE Catalog: Showing Tractor, Auto and Horse 
Sweeps, also Stackers and af, Loaders operated with 
Tractor, Truck or Team. Write Today. 

WYATT MFG. CO. 380 Sth St. SALINA, KANSAS 
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“You don't owe me nothin’, Broth- 
Them ain't tourist cabins!” 


Une E: “Well, Anthony, I may as 
well tell you I have taken out a $50,000 
life insurance policy in your favor. 
Could I do anything more for you?” 

Nephew: “‘Nothing more on earth, 


Uncle.” 


* cd * 


“Choke it! 


He (giving driving lesson): 


Choke it!” 


She: ““Where’s its neck?” 
* * * 
Junior (entering office): “Well, Dad, 


I just ran up to say hello.” 

Dad: “Too late, Son. Your mother 
just ran up to say hello and she got all 
my change.” 

a o* * 


A Scotchman, leaving on a business 
trip, ran back to the house and called 
to his wife: 

“Dinna forget to take little Donal’s 
glasses off when he isn’t looking at 
anything!” 


- + * 
Mrs. Gabber: “Baby will be walking 
soon.” 
Mr. Gabber: “I’m afraid so. The 


finance company is threatening to re- 
possess our car.” 


* * * 


“T bought a round-trip ticket at the 
depot today.” 

“Where to?” 

“Why, right back here, you dope.” 


* 7 . 


CONTRARY MARY SAYS: 


When a girl marries the prodigal son, 
she, too, arises and goes to her father. 

“In the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 
Yeah, even th’ maples get sappy! 

Despite all the new, labor-savin’ de- 
vices, old-fashioned elbow- grease seems 
to be the most reliable. 

There’s a lotta spouting that doesn’t 
go on roofs. 

Curious how a lotta little fellows 
feel big! 
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Dad: “Son, I never kn 
what it was to kiss a girl unti | 
courted your mother. I wond 
if you will be able to say t 
same to your children?” 

Son: “TI think so, Dad, 
not with such a straight fa 
as yours.” 


* * oK 
“And does your nice litt 
cow give mi Ik?” 
“Well, not exactly. Y: 


gotta sorta take it away fror 
her.” 


* * * 


“I’m very sorry, Miss Janet 
said to tell you she is not 
home.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Just 
tell her I’m glad I didn’t come.’ 


* * * 


A negro preacher was interrupted | 


two dogs fighting on the church porcl 
“Brothahs an’ sistahs,” he said, d 
cisively, ““Ah can see yo’ attention ha 
strayed from this Book, so Ah closes it; 
but Ah open this one, an’ right now Ah 
lays five to four on the black dawg 


* * * 


Father (at 3 a. m., to restléss baby 
son): “Now what are you crying about?” 

Infant: ““Wanta drink.” 

Father: “‘So do I. Go to sleep!” 

“ * * 

“T make a living keeping people from 
getting in hot water.” 

“Oh, an attorney, eh?” 

“No, an apartment janitor.’ 


ok * * 


Babe: “Say, Abe, when are you going 
to pay me back that $10 you borrowed?” 

Abe: “I told you I’d pay you when | 
got good and ready—and even my best 
friends will tell you there’s nothing 
good about me!” 


THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 


Owing to the recent business boom, 
the managing directors of the two big 
steel companies’ West Coast factories 
announced yesterday that they will put 
on night shirts beginning next Monday. 
—Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner 


The recent indictments, it is reported, 
are the result of investigations by . 
fernal revenue agents.—New York ( 
Y.) Times 


The men’s Bible class were hosts to 
the ladies of the Helping Hand Society 
at a lawn party Saturday night. Sand 
wiches, pie, and pinch were served in 
abundance tdge (Wash.) 
Patriot 





Lord Cedric Huffington-Croy is con- 
fined to his town house with a strange 
milady, the nature of which has not 
yet been diagnosed.—London (Eng.) 
Morning Times 
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BLUE RIBBON BEEF CATTLE, 
STANDARD'S TRACTOR FUELS ARE 


PRODUCED TO SPECIFICATIONS! 


@ GRAND CHAMPION beef cattle 
don’t “just happen.” They are the 
result of careful breeding and 
scientific feeding and are indeed 
produced to specifications like 
Standard’s fine line of tractor fuels. 

Each of these fuels is the result 
of years of study and research, and 
they are made today to meet the 
needs of every tractor owner, no 
matter what type of engine he 
owns or what working conditions 
he faces on his farm. 

To suit your particular needs, 
Standard offers you your choice of 
the three fine fuels herewith de- 


scribed. 





“Standard Tractor Fuel gives us low-cost 
power for the toughest job,” says O. H. 
Johnson, who manages Raveni Farm at 
Fairland, Indiana, for the farm owner T. 
Dorsey Jones, where some of the finest Short- 
horn cattle in the Central West are raised. 





STANDARD TRACTOR FUEL* 


which has been used for years by thousands 
of prudent power farmers who have found 
that this comparatively inexpensive fuel 
does not knock, smoke, or form excessive 
carbon and is ideal for all two-fuel traetors. 


STANOLIND GASOLINE 


which is low in price but high in anti-knock 
and insures economical power under all con- 
ditions of soil and climate... 


STANDARD RED CROWN 
GASOLINE 


which gives you quick starts, steady power, 
and “long mileage” when used in tractor, 
car, or truck, and is highly recommended for 
the newer type of high-compression engines. 


Ask your local Standard Oil man to help you 
pick the fuel to suit your needs. 


*Sold as Standard Tractor 
Distillate in South Dakota 





—— 


Ss 


SANDARD 

















< 
Fat Stuff, Aberdeen-An- 
gus steer named 4-H Club 
grand champion at the 
Chicago International and 
raised by Robert Carroll of 
Aledo, Illinois. 


¥ Sheik of Leveldale, 
crowned grand champion 
Shorthorn bull at the 
Chicago International and 
at the American Royal 
and grand champion at 
shows in Illinois, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Ogden (Utah), 
and at the National West- 
ern Livestock Show at 
Denver. This fine animal 
was bred and is owned by 


Mathers Brothers of Ma- 


«# son City, Illinois. 











Hear Everett Mitchell, famous 
farm news commentator, on 
Standard Oil’s Farmers’ Fair of 
the Air, in noontime broadcasts, 
Monday through Saturday, on 
97 Midwest stations. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


Copr.1940, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
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DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
DEPT. S-4, LYNDONVILLE, VT. 
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Say “Good-bye” to tired 
aching feet. Wear ORIGI- 
NAL CHIPPEWAS when 
you work. They give you more comfort. They last longer. 

ORIGINAL CHIPPEWAS are made of selected, 
high grade cowhides, double tanned to protect your 

feet from moisture and barnyard acids. ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWAS have been famous for 40 years— 
for quality, for service, for value. Get a pair. Feel 
the difference—and in the long run, save the 


See your dealer or write difference. 
for illustrated catalog. 


S 















*y Look for the 
~q ORIGINAL 
ise 9 cuiprewa 
) FB Label on Every Pair 
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all negative. Any animals showing 
positive or suspicious reaction in the 
frequent blood tests are sent to the 
reactor herd. This happens very in- 
frequently, however, and the positive 
herd is considerably smaller than when 
segregation was first started. 

The heifer calves in the Edellyn re- 
actor herd are vaccinated when four to 
six months old and are brought into 
the clean herd when they are ready to 
breed. By this time they are nearly 
always negative; if not, they clean up in 
a little longer time. In the nine years 
that vaccination has been practiced, 
more than 100 heifer calves from the 
positive herd have been vaccinated and 
put into production in the negative 
herd. Thomas E. Wilson, owner of the 
herd, expresses his 6pinion of vacci- 
nation with: “It has been practically 
100 percent efficient for us. 

A number of purebred beef-breeders 
in Colorado are us- 
ing calfhood vacci- 
nation, reports Dr. 
R. M. Gow, state 
livestock sanitary 
commissioner. In 
one Hereford herd 
in particular with 
which Dr. Gow is 
familiar, vaccina- 
tion is credited 
with successfully 
controlling Bang’s. 
At the time vacci- 
nation was started, 
the herd showed 
rather high infec- 
tion and females 
were vaccinated in 
both the herd pro- 
ducing breeding 
animals and the 
high-grade herd 
producing feeder 
steers for commer- 
cial and show feed- 
ers. Purebreds from this herd have been 
conspicuous in show-ring winnings, and 
steers originating in the herd have been 
championship car-lot and singles win- 
ners at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and Denver. 

If this herd had been under the test- 
says Doctor 
Gow, “at least one third of the cattle 
would have been removed as reactors by 
this time. I might state further that 
some of the purebred champion bulls 
were out of dams that reacted to the 
Bang’s test. If these females had been 
destroyed by the slaughter method, the 
blood lines would have been lost for- 
ever. I have personally bled more than 
sco bull calves from this herd in the 
last three years. The Bang’s test was 
run in a Government laboratory, and we 
did not have a reactor.” 

“A lily-white herd—one that has no 
immunity, natural or vaccinated—is a 
mighty hazardous herd to own,” is the 
opinion of an Iowa Ayrshire breeder and 
showman, J. Kendall Lynes of Plain- 
field. This observation is based on his 
own herd experience and from contact 
with other breeders and showmen. “In 
our own case vaccination has been 100 
percent satisfactory,” he reports. “If 
it is done before eight months of age the 
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‘He fainted when | told him he'd won!” 
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calves clean up in 150 to 160 days. \\ 
use only Federal Strain Number 19 


AN IOWA veterinarian who has h: 
much experience in Bang’s-disease wo: 
is Dr. F. B. Young of Waukee. And wh 
he has to say is pertinent. He belie, 
vaccination is worth while in a bad 
infected herd where the owner can: 
stand the loss from a test-and-slaught. 
program and still stay in business. | 
the case of badly infected herds co: 
taining valuable animals, vaccinati: 
would be recommended; or in the ca 
of cattle-owners who cannot segregat 
their animals from untested individual! 
or where replacements are bought wit! 
out segregation. Young feels that vacc 
nation is still too new to hold it up a 
the only way out of the trouble. 
“Blood-testing is quite satisfactory, 
he says, “with the man who will and 
can keep his herd segregated and wh 
never buys preg 
nant replacements, 
or any replace 
ments, without r 
peated blood-test 
ing and isolation 
He must know th: 
loopholes. Blood 
testing has re 
ceived a black ey: 
thru lack of know! 
edge of its limita 
tions. More gener 
al education of the 
livestock-owner is 
necessary if the 
plan is to succeed..”’ 


2 
oor 


In New England, 
where it is esti 
mated that 25 per 
cent of the calf 
crop is now vacci 
nated, we find a 
well-known Hol 
stein establish 
ment, Highfield Farm, Springfield, Mas 
sachusetts, where good results have 
been obtained. The herd at Highfield is 
not large, around 50 head, but is of s« 
lect breeding (15 world production rec 
ords have been established there). As in 
many other herds, Bang’s disease was 
introduced from the show circuit. Quar 
antining at calving time was practiced 
for several years, then testing and 
slaughtering reactors. No cleanup prog 
ress was made. Regarding his test-and 
slaughter experience John Ellis, owner of 
the herd, says: “Under this method | 
would lose a few head each test for sev 
eral tests, then I would get two clean 
tests. On the third, or accreditation test, 
I would always get one or more reactors.” 

So Ellis started calfhood vaccination 
in 1936, and results so far have been 
good. Of the vaccinated heifers that hav« 
been bred, only one has failed to pro. 
duce a calf; cystic ovaries were the 
reason. The only unfavorable experience 
he has had with vaccination was the loss 
of a heifer inoculated for septicemia 
and a few days later vaccinated against 
Bang’s. The double dose apparently 
was too much. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Ellis that: 
“Regardless of location or present free- 
dom from Bang’s | Continued on page 44 





































The Master 85 Sport Sedan, $740* 
From front of grille to rear of body (181 inches) Chev- 
rolet for 1940 is the longest of all lowest-priced cars! 


Nowhere Else—Features Like These! 


NEW “ROYAL CLIPPER” STYLING « ALL-SILENT SYNCRO-MESH 
TRANSMISSION e LARGER TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH e IMPROVED 
SHOCKPROOF STEERING* « NEW CRYSTAL-CLEAR SAFETY 
PLATE GLASS « NEW SAFE-T-LOCK HOOD « RIGHT-SIDE SERVICE 
Chevrolet has more than 175 important modern features 


*On Special De Luxe and Master De Luxe Series 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














NEW SEALED BEAM : pryts a Ms, 5 
HEADLIGHTS : - 


WITH SEPARATE PARKING LIGHTS 059 
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AND UP, *at Flint, Michigan. Transportation 

based on rail rates, state _ peer faxes 
(if any), op Y ies 
—extra, Prices subject to ae without 
notice. 
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You can depend on 


Champions 


to make your car . 
truck 1 tractor = 
stationary engine i 


Dependable 


OBODY depends more on his car and power driven farm 
N equipment than the progressive American farmer. He 
expects, requires and demands the utmost in service and depend- 
ability from his cars, trucks, tractors and stationary engines and 
will find that Champion Spark Plugs will go a long way towards 
maintaining every engine at peak efficiency with economy at a 
corresponding peak. 





Today, more than ever before, the best spark plugs money can 
buy are necessary to maximum engine dependability. High- 
speed, high-compression engines, using modern slow-burning, 
anti-knock fuels require compression-tight spark plugs. Cham- 
pions’ exclusive and patented Sillment seal keeps them perma- 
nently free from troublesome gas leakage, common to ordinary 
spark plugs. 

Champion builds spark plugs and only spark plugs. They are 
backed by unequaled research, engineering and manufacturing 
facilities. For thirty years the sole purpose of Champion has been 
to build better, more dependable spark plugs so that owners would 
always obtain better, more dependable engine performance. 
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Lard— 


| Continued from page 15 


see at least part of the lard problen 
solved by a shift in type, weight, an 
finish of the hogs marketed. 


A GREAT many farmers and agricu 

tural leaders believe that the Cornbelt 
should go more into dairying, beef cattle, 
and sheep—and away from hogs. The; 
believe that we cannot permanent) 
maintain a hog industry as large as that 
of the early 1930’s on a profitable basis 
They see many years of hardship in the 
cotton South (with more hog-raising 
in that area) and no hope for increased 
hog-product exports. So, they ask, wh) 
not face the facts and begin adjusting the 
hog business to take care of this decreass 
in demand? 

Another argument for this point of 
view is the increased growing of hay and 
pasture crops in the Midwest. Emphasis 
on soil conservation thru the AAA and 
other programs is undoubtedly increas- 
ing forage supplies. 

Studies at lowa State College, how- 
ever, show that in recent years Cornbelt 
farmers have not decreased their hog 
production when they increased pro 
duction of forage crops. This might 
change, of course, in the future. If hog 
prices were forced down in relation to 
other livestock and livestock product 
prices by the lard surplus, then farmers 
would gradually shift to other uses of 
feed. During the 1920’s the Cornbelt 
stepped up its production of butterfat 
greatly and did not increase hog-pro- 
duction because market prices favored 
dairying during most of that ‘period 
of adjustment. 


So FAR we have discussed only solu- 
tions from the production side. There 
are possibilities both in changing the 
amount of lard produced per hog and in 
reducing the number of hogs raised. 
Another attack on the lard surplus, at 
the distribution end, might prove even 
more effective. 

Lard has faced increasing competition 
in recent years from other cooking fats. 
Vegetable shortenings of various kinds 
have stolen a large chunk of the cooking 
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“It's just plain carelessness, Henwich!” 





fat market from lard. Improvements in 
manufacturing these products, elabo- 
rate advertising campaigns and extreme- 
ly high lard prices during drought years 
were important in this change. Lard 
substitutes have been well standardized 
forthe most part and housewives have 
found they could depend upon them for 
reliable performance. 

A rigorous program to improve lard 
quality and standardize it probably 
would return part of the lost lard mar- 
ket in the United States. Some of it is 
gone forever. Cooking experts generally 
say that good lard is better. But to re- 
gain much of the lost lard market, pack- 
ers will not only have to make lard 
better, but they will have to convince 
consumers it is better. That is a slow 
process because of the foothold taken by 
substitutes. 

Hog-producers and the consumers 
deeply appreciate the efforts which are 
now being made by some packers to 
produce, label, and market packaged 
lard of superior and uniform quality; 
but very little has been done by most of 
the packers i in the production and mar- 
keting of superior, uniform lard so 

labeled that it can be identified in the 
retail markets. This is impossible to un- 
derstand. We know that as the packers’ 
major business is meat-processing, they 
cannot have a supply of fresh and cured 
pork without accumulating a quantity 
of lard which they should be interested 
in marketing most advantageously. If 
packers generally would improve and 
promote lard, it is entirely possible that 
the lard problem could be taken care of 
thru increased domestic consumption. 

While packers have been slow to 
meet competition from other cooking 
fats, it should not be implied that noth- 
ing at all has been done. Three of our 
major packing companies have, or will 
soon have, an attractively packaged, 
high-quality, standardized lard on the 
market. And 120 of the 250 members of 
the American Institute of Meat Packers 

according to the most recent report 
available) have signed an agreement to 
participate in a program for improved 
processing ang marketing of lard. 

Lard is a real problem. child for the 
swine industry, and it is hoped that the 
continued work of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, its committees, 
and the efforts of packing companies will 
result in a much needed improvement 
in the competitive position of this very 
important pork product. 

































TOUGH on Oil-Pumping ... GENTLE on Cylinder Walls 


@ Hot topic on the tongues of motor service men all 
over the country today is the Hastings Steel-Vent 
Piston Ring. Seldom, if ever, has a piston ring met 
with such acceptance from the men who know. 

The reason... Steel-Vents not only stop oil-pump- 
ing under all conditions, they also materially check 
the rate of wear on cylinder walls. 

Play safe. Get Hastings Steel-Vent Piston Rings. 

Any good mechanic can install them. 
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Note to Used Car Buyers: Ask the dealer if it's 
Steel-Vent Reconditioned. It's a better buy if it is. 












HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hastings, Michigan * Toronto and Winnipeg 
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NOW... keer your 


VALUABLES SAFE! 


CONVENIENT! 
CLEAN! 


2 EXTRA zipper POCKETS 
behind the entire bib 











Big, Patented Safe Deposit 
Self-locking Zipper 
Pockets 





Man, what a convenience! Famous Crown 
or Headlight Overalls with new, patented 
feature. Besides all the regular bib pockets, 
they have two big Safe Deposit pockets 
where you can carry money, keys, glasses, 
valuable papers, your pipe or cigarettes. 

Self-locking Talon Zipper closes so se- 
curely, a single pin couldn’t fall out. 


ORDINARY OVERALLS ARE OUT OF DATE 


Patented Safe Deposit costs you no more. Ex- 
tra heavy denim, shrunk and Sanforized*... 
in custom sizes for correct fit. See Safe Deposit 
at Crown or Headlight Dealers everywhere. 
*Residual shrinkage less than 1% , test method CCC-T-191 


CROWN HEADLIGHT 


SHeDepossy- 


OVERALLS 


UNION 
MADE 











PLEASE 
DONT 
FORGET MY 
COLLAR 
PADS! 


—1 NEED THEM MORE THAN EVER” 


Irregular work for horses and mules 
makes their shoulders more tender— 
increases the need for collar pad 
protection. Beware of tight collars! 


MAKE THIS PULL-TEST for COLLAR-CHOKE! 


Walk in front of your horse while he’s 
PULLING—put your fingers under 
the collar at the throat. Find out if 
there is room for easy breathing. 

Ta-Pat-Co Collar Pads pro- 
tect shoulders and make col- 
lars roomy at the throat for 
free breathing. Ta-Pat-Co 
Pads are sold by dealers. 


a. TAPAT-CO COLLAR DADS PREVENT 
SORE SHOULDERS,.COLLAR CHOKE 
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getting five pounds. Around the sixth 
week, this whole milk is gradually re- 
placed with skim milk—one pound for 
each one-half pound of whole milk, every 
third day—until only skim milk is be- 
ing fed. During this process, the calves 
gradually increase their consumption of 
this fitting ration: 
200 pounds linseed meal 


600 ground oats 
600 ” wheat bran 
560 corn meal 
20 ” salt 
” 
20 steamed bonemeal 


Begent is convinced that the early 
feeding of plenty of the best hay is 
essential for good development: deep 
bodies with well-sprung ribs. He doesn’t 
favor silage or legume-hay mixtures for 
calves under six months, since it seems 
to bring on scours. 

“You may not kill your calves with 
kindness in the form of an overbalanced 
grain ration,” he warns, “but you can 
sure ruin their girlish figures. It took Ed 
Harrison, of the Cornell University 
Animal Husband- 
ry Department, 
to set me right on 
that—along with 


a lot of other 
things.” 

Begent doesn’t 
claim to have 


achieved the per- 
fect feeding and 
management for- 
mula, nor the only 
one. For instance, 
he has seen the 
dry-starter meth- 
od work to perfec- 
tion. It just hap- 
pens that his pres- 
ent milk-market- 
ing setup leaves 
him an abundance 
of skim milk. The 
calves are allowed 
to drink from 
pails. Admittedly 
there are arguments for it, but he’s dead 
set against using nipples. These enforce 
slow feeding, hence better digestion and 
assimilation, but this advantage, he be- 
lieves, is more than outweighed by the 
fact that nipple feeding tends to develop 
a sucking habit which often persists 
while heifers are turned to pasture. 
More than one heifer has had her udder 
ruined because of it. 

Perfect or not, Begent’s present fine 
herd gives solid evidence that his meth- 
ods work. For the past two years his 
milking herd has averaged better than 
500 pounds. That’s over 300 pounds 
above the state butterfat average. He 
has a three-year-old with a 763-pound 
record; tops for New York State in her 
class. This past year brought in $1,023 
from fair premiums, with about the 
same figure for the previous year. 

Despite this, he claims he’s no show- 
man; breeding, rather, for the main- 
tenance and improvement of his own 
herd. Everything produced on the farm 
goes to the cattle. When he achieves his 
ultimate aim of a s0-cow milking herd, 
he estimates that he will be able to sell 
enough surplus stock to bring in $5,000 
a year. He calls this his only cash crop. 
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A Way With Calves 





“Boy! Did I stick my 
neck out last night?"’ 





{ Continued from page 23 


Besides the common troubles of t 
Depression years, Begent has expe: 
enced his own private setbacks. The 
was the time pneumonia nearly clean: 
him out of young stock. And then mo: 
recently he was left, without warnin; 
with no market for his premium-pric« 
Guernsey milk. It speaks well for | 
initiative that not only has he profit: 
from the other fellow’s bad luck (Bang 
disease), but he has been equally skillf 
in turning his own misfortunes to go 
account. 

Since then he has vaccinated r 
ligiously against pneumonia and _ the 
contagious white scours. The calf pe: 
are kept scrupulously clean and dry 
Ample ventilation is provided, but, : 
far as possible, young calves are kept 
out of drafts. Those born up to mid 
summer are left to rough it thru th: 
winter. Shelter is provided, and plenty 
of hay, but they get very little grain. In 
the spring, they are generally mor 
hardy than barn-wintered calves. 

Begent learned from the college that 
calfhood pneumo- 
nia increases in 
virulence with the 
frequency of new 
cases. To combat 
this, calves born in 
a limited period 
should be segre 
gated from those 
born during pre 
vious and succeed 
ing periods. This 
explains.» why 
pneumonia isn’t as 
serious a problem 
for the small-herd 
dairyman, since 
there aren’t 
enough new births 
to give the disease 
its virulent build 
up. Begent hasn’t 
the facilities to fol- 
low this control 
measure to the let 
ter. He’s doing his best with the space 
available, however, and will have the 
matter in mind when he will be able to 
do more building. 

Altho he confesses that his greatest 
satisfaction is in the breeding and rear- 
ing of young stock, Begent has not neg 
lected the other problems of the prac 
tical dairyman. Take the matter of 
proved sires. 

“Anybody who breeds to inferior or 
carelessly chosen sires is breeding back- 
ward,” he states with conviction. When 
he started with the original 50 cows, 
co-operative ownership with other dairy- 
men gained him the service of far better 
bulls than he could have purchased 
alone. He still continues this practice 
but also owns outright Cornell Master- 
piece, New York State Grand Champion. 

And then there’s the problem of milk- 
marketing. Up until July of this past 
summer, he thought he had it licked. 
He was bottling his own milk and selling 
under contract to a jocal dealer. With- 
out warning, the dealer declined to re- 
new the contract, and Begent was left 
with a 600-quart output—and no buyers! 

Confronted with the problem of get- 
ting customers in an area already sup- 
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SEE HOW YOUR GOODRICH DEALER CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 





YOUR LOCAL GOODRICH DEALER is not 
only a tire specialist—he knows local 
farming conditions and tractor problems. 
He can help you select the size and type 
tractor and implement tires that will 
give you the best service and the great- 
est savings. 





SOLID AS GIBRALTAR! The cleats on the 
new Silvertown are wedge-shaped for 
greater bite—reinforced at the base so 
that they cannot loosen—guaranteed not 
to pull off! (Note: illustration is three- 
quarter size cross-section of cleat on 
11.25-24 size tire.) 





PLOWING MADE EASY with this new 
Goodrich Tailwheel Tire. Your plow, 
equipped with this specially designed 
Tailwheel Tire, will work to a more 
uniform depth—make better corners— 
be easier to move from job to job. Oper- 
ates best with Goodrich Implement Tires 
on land and furrow wheels. 


LOW PRICES! Current prices on Hi-Cleat 
Special Silvertowns save you more than 
ever. The tires which save more than 
they cost now pay for themselves quicker 
than ever before! Savings on fuel alone 
often run as high as 33%. 


DOUBLE—NOT SINGLE! Cleats on the 
Silvertown tractor tire are arranged in 

airs with an open-center design which 
Bites into the ground, provides sure- 
footed traction. The tread is flexible in 
the center, has no mud-catching pockets. 
It cleans itself as it travels. 





HOW’S YOUR TRUCK? Thrifty farmers by 
the thousand are saving money with 
Goodrich Tires on their farm trucks. 
The new Triple Protected Silvertown is 
a cool-running truck tire—protected 
against failures caused by heavy loads 
and high speeds. It’s the longest mileage 
tire Goodrich has ever built. 
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BUYING A NEW TRACTOR? If you want 
your new tractor to develop all the power 
that’s packed into that motor, order it 
delivered on Goodrich Silvertowns. A 
1940 model tractor on Silvertowns is the 
answer to “How to do less work and 
make more money”! 


RESISTING 
RUBBER 


SUN-RESISTING RUBBER. Goodrich devel- 
oped Sun-Resisting Rubber to save you 
money. This special compound used in 
all Farm Service Silvertowns protects 
against the deteriorating action of sun, 
weather, and barnyard acids. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO ALL MOTORISTS. Your 
Goodrich dealer can get you this minia- 
ture license plate reproduction with 
your own number and state color 
combination for only 10c. If you do not 
know the name of your dealer, write us 
for his name and address—Dept. FS-186, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


CoodricheveSilvertowns 


CHANGE OVER YOUR PRESENT TRACTOR TO SILVERTOWNS OR GET THEM ON A NEW TRACTOR 


EITHER WAY om SAVE MORE 
































e¢ CONTINENTAL 


e Modern Steel 
Roofing ad Siding 


Continental steel roofing and siding means 
savings for you and security for your build- 
ings. Properly installed it protects against 
weather, lightning, fire, vermin, decay, etc. 
Continental sheets are made of special 
analysis or copper bearing steel of correct 
temper and stiffness. All carry a heavy uni- 
form zinc coating applied by the SUPE- 
RIOR PROCESS for greater durability. 





woore* 
ean SULDINGS 





——— you get more useful, 
longer lasting, better looking build- 
ings. Send for new Plan Book showing 17 dif- 
ferent plans. Working drawings are 17” x 22”, 
made by a leading farm architect. When writing 
state what you plan to build—garage, corn crib, 
granary, etc. will be sent free. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP., Kokomo, Indiana 


CONTINENTAL 


83 STEEL PRODUCTS FOR FARM AND HOME 
































~FOR MINOR CUTS, BRUISES, GALLS 
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HAY THE PAPEC WAY! 





ZI L 


Get this Papec! In good weather, it will save time, 
labor and space by chopping your hay right into 
the barn or stack. Good weather or bad, you make 








any green hay crop into grass silage. A simple 
Papec attachment adds just the right amount of 
molasses or phosphoric acid automatically. This 
Papec with its special hay feeder also handles corn 
better than any standard ensilage cutter; chops 
Straw; shreds fodder and even elevates feed grains. 

Write for free booklet, “More Profit Per Acre.” 
64 pictures and practical information on grass si- 
lage, storing chopped hay, filling trench silos, 
handling straw. No obligation. Papec Machine 
Co., 7348. Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 
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plied, and, incidentally, with the no-less- 
simple problem of getting a retail 
license, he managed to weather the 
storm. For a time it was nip and tuck, 
but by October of that year he had 
again changed bad luck into good, and 
was getting the full retail price for all 
the milk he could produce. 

With a good, honest product to start 
with, Begent gives credit for his success 
at retail marketing to the attractiveness 
of his ‘“‘package.” He had never thought 
there was anything distinctive or en- 
ticing about a plain bottle of milk. His 
remedy was to buy only the best bottles, 
whose clear glass would bring out the 
rich color of the milk and cream. The 
face of each bottle was imprinted with 
an attractive design he had worked out 
in black and orange. The reverse side 
carried this statement in bold, black 
capitals: “A FULL CUP OF CREAM 
IN EVERY QUART.” 

“That’s what gets em,” he’ll tell you 
slyly. “And the best of it is, the state- 


ment is an understatement. The in- 
spectors discovered that after somebody 
had challenged it...” 


The time and money claimed by the 





rest of the farm have not made Begent 
forget that which is perhaps the most 
vital unit in any farming enterprise 

the home. The house is attractive with 
out and convenient within. During th: 
hundred-odd years it has stood, it ha: 
not been presided over by a mor 
gracious hostess than its present on¢ 

Mrs. Begent is active in the Grang: 
and community doings, and has talke 
over the radio to other farm women 
How a woman can brave a microphon: 
and still be camera-shy is an enigm: 
which is only deepened when considere: 
in the light of her comely features. 

Altho he is still a young man himself, 
Begent has a son, Gordon, Jr., who will 
soon be ready for college. Gordon is wel 
past the age when boys want to be fir 
men, but he is still a little undecid« 
about his future. Judging from th 
interest he has shown in farming, tho, 
Begent is pretty confident there’ll b: 
somebody to carry on. 

Certainly Begent, altho he has don 
nothing that others might not copy, ha: 
produced an outstanding dairy herd 
That he has “‘a way with calves” is not 
the least of the reasons for his success 





“SONNY’ 


The Airport 
Spy Case 


SO FAR: Sonny Boy 
Jonesaccidentally 
ran into a plot to 
establish an enemy 
air force of so-called 
amateur pilots in 
the United States. 
He chased them to 


his father’s own 
farm, which he 
now realizes must 


GOsH! 1 HOPE 
THEY HAVENT HURT 
DAD~~1F THEY HAVE 


LORD HELPEM / 


have been forcibly 
established as one 
of the headquarters 
that are steadily 
covering America 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S MINIATURE MYSTERY 


SUSAN 








“PoP” vED (?) (?) 














GO VE! 

GOL-OURNED 
HIVACKER!! imay 
BE TRUSSED UP LIKE 





HANDS IF YE TRY TO 
STEAL MY FARM ~ -- 
---SNEAK IN MY 
OWN WINDOW, 

WILL YE ff! 
























POP! cee im 


GLAD YOURE OK! 


SOWNY BOV7 wa sure 
GLAD TO SEE YOU. THE CRAZIEST 
THINGS ARE GOIN’ ON ‘ROUND 
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ooeMOW 1 UNDERSTAND !/ 
THEY PUT UP SIGNS TO MAKE 
IT LOOK LIKE | WANTED 
TOSELL. NOW WHEN I 
DISAPPEAR NO QUESTIONS 
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WAIT, POP---THESE GUYS 

ARE SPIES--JUST PART 

A NATION-WIDE RING. L 
TAKE IT GASY AND SEE IF 
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FROMTHE INSIDE THATLL HELP 
US ROUND UP THE WHOLE GanG 
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“Power Output Up... 
Fuel Costs 
Down!” 


Says Farmer 


ALVIN LONG 
Maple Park, Ill. 


“And Mobiloil Protects So Well, I've 
Needed No Repairs in Four Years!“ 








ON’T BLAME BAD LUCK if your tractors don’t de- 
liver all the power they should. Do what Farmer 
Alvin Long did: 
Chanége to clean, tough Mobiloil. 


Like Mr. Long, you’ll discover fuel consumption 
going down...amount of productive work going up. 

‘“‘What’s more,” writes this successful farmer from 
Maple Park, Illinois, ‘‘Mobiloil resisted wear and hard 
carbon formation so well, I’ve needed no repairs in 
four years. No wonder I’m a Mobiloil booster.” 


So don’t wait: get Balanced Protection today! 
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USE THESE MONEY-SAVING 
PRODUCTS ON YOUR FARM 


MOBILOIL gives your cars and farmen- 
gines all good oil qualities. 
MOBILGAS — a scientific blend of pep, 


power, mileage, smoothness. 


MOBILGREASE NO. 2— general-pur- 
pose grease for farm machinery. 


POWER FUEL and white gasoline— 


two even-burning, economical fuels. 


MOBILOIL GEAR OILS in the right 
grades for your equipment. 


BUG-A-BOO kills insects quickly. 


SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY— non-caus- 
tic; protects your cattle all day. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC. 
AND AFFILIATES: 
Magnolia Petroleum Company—General 
Petroleum Corporation of California 




















LOOSEN UP, JOE-YOU'RE 
PITCHIN’ ‘EM SHORT! 



































JOE: *Tain’t my aim that’s bad, boys—it’s these shrunk-up 
clothes. They’re cramping my style! 

BILL: What you need is some Sanforized-Shrunk shirts and 
pants, Joe. 

JOE: Aw, nothin’ can keep work clothes from shrinkin’. 

BILL: Who says? This Sanforizing process has got shrinking 
licked to a standstill. Takes all the shrinking out of the 
fabric to within a measly 1%, by standard test. 

JOE: Where'd you hear all that? 

BILL: Says so on the tag. And look at these Sanforized-Shrunk 
overalls I got on. Been washed a dozen times, and they 
never shrink outa size. 

JOE: Where do you find this Sanforized stuff and what do you 
pay? 

BILL: Almost all the stores sell it now—shirts, work pants, over- 


alls, even underwear. You can get Sanforized-Shrunk 
clothes in all price ranges. 


FRIEND: Yeah, Joe—they don’t cost a cent more than those strait- 
jackets you buy! 


And tell your wife @, Joe —Sanforizing will end shrinking troubles 


in everything made of cotton, linen, or spun rayon— 








Women’s Children’s Men’s Utility Slip Covers 
Dresses Clothes Wash Clothes Uniforms & Draperies 
lak er hemor SANF ORIZED- -SHRUNK 
elovk for the words 
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SHOULD HORSES BE VACCINATED? 
To vaccinate or not to vaccinate horses 
against a possible 1940 outbreak of sleep 
ing sickness is a popular current ques 
tion. 

Last year about 7,900 cases were re 
ported thruout the country, compared 
with 154,856 cases reported in 1938. 
Widespread immunization with new and 
potent chick-embryo vaccine, and a dry 
summer were the two factors that put 
a decided crimp in the disease. 

But even tho we put all availablk 
facts together no one can forecast just 
what the disease may do next summer. 
For example: Back in 1933 Colorad 
farmers suffered heavy losses. Then in 
1934 the disease was practically non 
existent. In 1935 it hit with renewed 
vigor and continued to exact a large 
toll of good horses until 1939, when only 
179 cases were reported. 

Areas which have not as yet been 
visited by the virus may be in greatest 
danger this coming summer. The main 
reason is that there has been little or no 
vaccination in these sections and the 
horses and mules are wholly susceptible. 
Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana are possi- 
ble danger zones. 

As many features of the virus and its 
mode of spread are still a closed. book, 
most veterinarians will advise horse- 
owners to have all untreated horses vac- 
cinated and to re-immunize horses and 
mules that were vaccinated in 1939. An 
added incentive for preventive vaccina- 
tion from late April to June is that a 
sudden, widespread summer outbreak 
may mean a quick mass demand and a 
shortage of vaccine. 

Until we more fully understand just 
how this horse plague is spread, the best 


policy is to set up a living barrier of 


immune horses on a community basis. 
There is no reliable preventive other 
than proper vaccination. 


COCKLEBURS POISON PIGS. Young 
cockleburs are a drastic and not un 
common cause of death losses in pigs 
during the spring months. Usually con- 
sumed when in the two-leaf or coty 









Vaccinating against sleeping sickness 
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ledonous stage, they cause death within 
a few hours after symptoms of great 
thirst, vomiting, nervous fits, and col- 
lapse. After the plants become mature 
they are rarely touched by swine or 
other animals. 

As there is no specific antidote for this 
type of poisoning, one must simply de- 
pend on young pigs giving cocklebur 
areas a wide berth. 

Mayapple is another weed liable to 
take a death toll during this season. 
Cattle are the victims. Common symp- 
toms are bulging eyes, masses of frothy 
saliva, convulsions, extreme weakness, 
and attempts at vomiting. 

Best emergency antidote is a quart of 
common corn sirup mixed with a cupful 
of hyposulphite of soda. Quick action by 
a veterinarian, with antidotes directly 
into the jugular vein, will save many 
Mayapple victims that would other- 
wise die. 


RED WORMS. Horses and mules thru- 
out many sections are heavily infested 
with red worms or strongyles, tiny blood- 
suckers whose larvae float freely in the 
blood stream. Common symptoms are a 
ravenous appetite, loss of weight, failure 
to shed the winter haircoat, white eye 
and lip membranes, and, often, attacks 
of colic. Many heavily infested horses 
are too weak to do a good day’s work. 

Several effective red-worm eliminants 
are available, but they are all toxic and 
always should be given by a trained 
veterinarian after careful preparation 
of the animals to be treated. 


HELPFUL REMINDERS. To prevent 
fighting when strange hogs are mixed 
with the home herd, spray the new- 
comers with light crude oil or fuel oil. 


Some time spent in properly fitting 
horse collars, and bathing shoulders 
with strong salt water each evening for a 
week after heavy spring work starts, will 
help a lot in preventing shoulder boils 
and other trouble. 


Be sure that all calves are immunized 
against blackleg before they are turned 
to pasture. 


Pasting sheets of red Cellophane over 
the windows of the brooder house will go 
a long way toward stopping vent-picking 
among baby chicks. 



















Cousin Horace: ‘If you ask me, 
it's too late to cure that one!” 








LOOK FOR THIS SIGN when you 


need that spark plug cleaning serv- 


ice that saves | gallon of gas in 10 


More than 70,000 garages, service stations, 
and dealers clean and regap spark plugs 
by the famous “AC Method.” They give 
this service because all plugs need clean- 





ing and adjusting every 4,000 miles. To- 








SPARK PLUG ae ‘ 
CLEANING STATION day’s fuels and modern driving habits 


There’s a 
Registered AC 
Cleaning Station 


NEAR YOU! 





cause plugs to get dirty quickly. Dirty 
plugs misfire intermittently, especially 
under load. Then gas is wasted, power is 
cut, and starting ease is lost. So, have 
your plugs cleaned every 4,000 miles 


“the AC way.” It costs only 5c a plug. 

















LOOK 
FOR THIS 
TRADE-MARK 


when you need those 
spark plugs that assure 
best engine performance 


More cars and trucks are factory-equipped with AC Spark Plugs 
than with any other brand, This has been true for years. Of the 
cars built in the last ten years which are still in use, 55% were 
originally AC equipped. The spark plugs that satisfy the men 
who build cars and trucks are safe for you to buy, and sure to 
satisfy you, too. They are also easy to get, because automotive 
retailers of every kind, everywhere, stock and sell AC Quality 


Spark Plugs. 


Get a Set—and Get the difference! 


| AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION ¢ General Motors Corporation * FLINT, MICH. 












































































“57” FILE 


COSTS $1...DOES 101 JOBS 
Keep all your edged 
tools sharp... lighten 
up your everyday work. 
Buy from your Local Dealer 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 


Magers Falls, N.Y. 
VISIT your hardware dealer 


during National Hardware Open 
House, April 25 to May 4. 


CHEGK BOG SPAVIN 
P ROMP TLY to Prevent 


Permanent Injury 











To check bog spavin you must 

catch it at first signs of puffi- 

ness, before the hock bunch 

hardens. 

When first noticed, 

Absorbine on the puffy hock 
' to stimulate circulation, to in- 
crease the blood flow, which in turn reduces 
the swelling. Then apply an Absorbine poul- 
tice for 3 hours. Repeat the treatment twice 
daily until the swelling goes down. 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure all,’’ but it is most 
helpful if you use it as recommended. That's 
why many experienced horsemen and veteri- 
naries use Absorbine to help check windgall, 
curbs, thoroughpin, and similar inflammatory 
troubles. to help prevent them from becoming 
permanent, painful, incurable afflictions. $2.50 
the long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Better Houses 
al Lower Cost 


Any kind of a poultry structure can 
with steel and insu- 
structures cost less, 
more sanitary, save 
and help make big- 


rub 











be built better 
lation. Such 
last longer, are 
time and labor, 


ger profits. For FREE PLANS of 

20 x 20 laying house, directions on 

how to use galvanized steel and in- 

sulation board in any = 

kind of house, and full GF ae 

details about See al of $ Pad 

Quality ‘lifetime’ tasesgst 
< OF 

heets, wr ite 


AMERICAN ZING INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 30, 60 E. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 











infection, I believe it would be wise if 
every heifer calf were vaccinated. Eveiy 
clean, unvaccinated herd is, in my opin- 
ion, in a very dangerous position; and 
animals shipped from such herds are even 
more dangerous. Having no natural or 
artificial immunity, they are perfect 
subjects for violent Bang’s infections.” 

An eastern Guernsey man who is a 
staunch advocate of calfhood vaccina- 
tion is C. L. Clevenger, superintendent 
of Mount Hope Farm, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. Strangely enough, vacci- 
nation has never been practiced at 
Mount Hope. This herd holds Accredita- 
tion Certificate Number 1 in the Bay 
State, but Clevenger thinks vaccination 
is the most practical way out on many 
farms where infection is high. ‘ “The evi- 
dence now at hand shows that the dis- 
ease can be controlled and stamped out 
within a period of five to six years with- 
out the loss or slaughter of a single ani- 
mal. In this way, no indemnities what- 
ever need to be paid, and valuable blood 
lines can be preserved.” 


ALONG with the Animal Health Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Ani- 
mal Production, of which he is chairman, 
Clevenger favors the omission from of- 
ficial reports of tests on al] animals under 
20 months of age. This would permit 
breeders to vaccinate their calves at 
four to six months of age, benefit from 
the immunization, and still maintain the 
status of an accredited herd. While he 
admits that some heifers would not be 
cleaned up at 20 months of age, data 
indicates that they would be less than 
four percent of the total. Even if the 
owner stood all of the loss, “this would 
be much better than having your herd 
wiped out every eight years; for the 
rate of re-infection in accredited herds 
in the Northeast is between 12 and 14 
percent. Just as soon as we Can bring 
about regulations permitting the inter- 
state shipment of vaccinated calves, 
or the same cattle in later life, you will 
find a decided swing to vaccination.” 
The slant of an eastern-state regula- 
tory authority is worthy of notice. The 
man is Mark Welsh, Maryland State 
Veterinarian. “I believe that I can, in 
all fairness, 
those familiar with this problem con- 
sider calfhood vaccination much in the 
light of a tool which when properly used 
will be helpful in eradicating the infec- 
tion.” It has been his observation that 
“it is neither as good as some of its 
ardent proponents claim nor as danger- 
ous as some of its detractors would have 
us believe. If the vaccine is used in ac- 
cordance with the Federal recommenda- 
tions it can be very helpful in establish- 
ing a clean, negative herd from an in- 
fected herd in approximately two to 
five years. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that we had many accredited 
herds in different states prior to the 
test-and-slaughter and before vaccines 
were employed. They were established 
by nothing more mysterious than the 
use of good sanitation and good manage- 
ment. These two factors remain basic, 
and the use of vaccines or the elimina- 
tion method is merely 
them, and not a supplement. I sincerely 


feel that the use of calfhood vaccination 


Calfhood Vaccination 


say that the majority of 


an extension of 
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must be kept under strict control of the 
Federal Government and the state—as 
is tuberculin—if we are to avoid a 
costly and chaotic condition.” 

Forty head of dairy cattle have been 
vaccinated in the herd of R. V. Geib, 
Coshocton, Ohio, since 1937. Of this 
number, all were calves except five cows 
and five heifers over 10 months of age. 
All of the vaccinated calves, Mr. Geib 
informs us, tested negative within five 
to seven months after vaccination; four 
out of the five positive cows eventually 
became negative. The same ratio held 
true for the positive heifers over 10 
months of age. 

Inasmuch as we have already done 
considerable globe-trotting, a little jaunt 
to, the Pacific Coast won’t hurt. Here 
we get the opinion of C. U. Duckworth, 
Chief cf the Division of Animal In- 
dustry for the state of California. “It is 
my opinion that test-and-slaughter, as 
applied to Bang’s disease, and calfhood 
vaccination are both in experimental 
stages. But I cannot but feel that i 
we can, thru vaccination methods, raise 
a highly resistant cattle population we 
will be in a much more secure position 
than if thru test-and-slaughter we raise 
a highly susceptible cattle population.” 

The opinions and experiences of many 
other breeders and livestock officials 
could be cited if brevity were not a 
factor. Suffice it to say that they are 
either thoroly sold on the possibilities 
of vaccination thru experience in their 
own herds, or believe that it should be 
recognized as another weapon in the 
fight on Bang’s disease. As the situation 
now stands, due to the bootleg status of 
vaccination in several states, there is 
need for greater uniformity in the vac- 
cines used and in administration meth- 
ods. Vaccination of older cattle is not 
generally recommended except under 
unusual conditions, while vaccination 
of calves under seven months, if done 
properly, has produced very good results 
in hundreds of herds. 


SINCE there seems to be more than one 
way of skinning the cat in Bang’s- 
eradication work, it would seem that 
much more satisfactory results will be 
obtained if the disease is attacked from 
all angles. Vermont has pointed the way 
in state clean-up laws by making elec- 
tive the method to be used in the various 
herds. However, close supervision is 
kept of herds electing vaccination, thoro 
records are kept on each vaccinated 
calf, and only state and federally ap- 
proved vaccine, administered by an 
approved veterinarian, can be used. It is 
not unlikely that we will soon see similar 
legislation brought up for consideration 
in a number of states, particularly in 
the East. 

It is also not improbable that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry will, in the 
not-far-distant future, make known the 
results of the widespread experimental 
work and make specific recommenda- 
tions concerning vaccination. This, 
coupled with better uniformity in state 
laws in place of the present “every state 
for itself” attitude will do much to bring 
Bang’s-disease eradication work out of 
its now rather chaotic condition. At 
least, signs for the future are hopeful. 
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UNNING WATER, with all that it can bring in the way of comfort and labor 

saving convenience, is today available to every home through the installation of a 
modern water system. But unless the water system that you select has both sound 
construction and adequate capacity, it cannot deliver in full measure the pleasure and 
protection that you have a right to expect. 


MYERS Water Systems truly “add to the joy of living.” Their 
long proved dependability is demonstrated daily in thousands of 
homes. Their precision workmanship and efficient design assure 
trouble-free operation at lowest possible cost. The MYERS line 
is the largest and most complete of its kind in the world. You 
are sure to find in it a style and size of water system that exactly 
fits your needs). MYERS Water Systems are available in deep 
and shallow well models, for operation by electricity, gasoline 
engine, windmill or hand power. There’s a capable MYERS 
dealer in your locality who will gladly supply complete informa- 
tion. Mail the coupon today for his address, together with 
interesting free booklet. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


“PUMP BUILDERS 
SINCE 1870”: 


Sifioud 








MYERS Silver Cloud Power Sprayers are famous 
for their streamlined efficiency, whic 





h h is W n 
acclaim from orchardists and growers through- 


out the country. They head a lir 





e that is com- 





plete in every detail, It includes sprayers of 





every wanted type and kind — for work in or- 





chards, groves, vineyards, cotton, tobacco, row 
crops, gardens, nurseries and 





greenhouses. Gun sprayers, 









boom sprayers and combina- 





tion sprayers. Engine power- 





ed, tractor powered, traction 
driven and hand operated 
sprayers. Wheeled sprayers, 
Stationary sprayers and port- 







able sprayers, Tank sprayers, 
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Address 







Send free Water System Booklet and name of nearest dealer. 








Hand Sprayers... . 
Power Sprayers... . 
Door Hangers .... 
Hay Unloading 
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THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. Water Systems a S Pump Jacks ee barrel ace pe knapsack = 
‘ ‘ower Pumps Sump Pumps compressed air sprayers. As 
341 Fourth Street, Ashland, Ohio Hand Pumps O Centrifugal Pumps for Spray Guide and Catalog. 
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NEW IDEA, Inc. 
Dept. 103, Coldwater, Ohio 
You may send free, complete information on 
wagons checked. 


Stee] Wheel Wagons [) 





Air-Tired Wagons [J 
Name scseteocleaia Srsectsllilees 


Address 





savings and certainty — when 
you hold stock safely with this 
‘last word in_electric fence 


ELECTRIC FENCE 


Controller 


A controller and price to fit your . 
job — at your Prime Dealer 
You are wise to recognize the big difference 
in fencers — get greater profits and peace-of- 
mind with precision-built Prime. Grand 
Champion, world’s finest, meets all safety 
regulations, Thousands used successfully by 
Prime owners. Before you buy, see the money- 
saving Prime features at your dealer. Or write 
for FREE catalog. The Prime Mfg. Co. 
1671 S. First St. 
Mil k e@ wi i 


















6 models — 
Km 6a or Hi-line 


Y, £995 


4a 





Pigs Is Pigs— 





ment, plus bluegrass, sweet clover, al 
falfa, and a spring. 

If the spring runs low or if the pigs are 
running in some field where it is im- 
practical to have a runway to the spring, 
water is piped to them atop the ground 
from the overflow of the youngsters’ 
swimming pool beside the house. In 
dry and hot weather, the electric pump 
(REA) operates for hours at a stretch 
changing the swimming-pool water, 
which would be desirable anyway, 
since most of the children in the neigh- 
borhood flock to the pool in the evenings. 
Incidentally, a tennis court near the 
pool is a mecca for youngsters of a long 
summer evening, and Mr. Kline swings 
a mean racket himself. 

Tough as whang leather physically, 
Kline, now 44 years old, romps at 
his work as he does at his play. With 
boundless energy 
he will set the pace 
for his sons and 
hired hands in the 
fields all day, then 
in the evening 
drive across sever- 
al counties to ad- 
dress a meeting of 
farmers, and yet 
be up and rarin’ to 
go again come day- 
light. As vice- 
president of the 
lowa Farm Bureau 
Federation and 
one of the best-in- 
formed farmers in 
the state, he is in 
constant demand 
as a speaker. 

But to get back 
to plebeian pigs: 
They have been 
farrowed on blue- 
grass pasture or in 
sweet clover without shelter in re- 
cent years—last year in May and June. 
They may be caused to be farrowed 
early or late, and they may be many 
or few, depending on the outlook. Last 
year they were sired by two boars, 
a Landrace and a Berkshire, and the 
dams were of several breeds. The 
Landrace was from the experimental 
hog drove at Ames, lent to Mr. Kline by 
the college geneticists to see how 
Landrace crossbreds would finish out 
under Mr. Kline’s methods. (The Lan 
drace shotes hadn’t been marketed 
when this was written.) 

In other years, when the pigs arrived 
early in the spring or late winter, Mr. 
Kline has used A houses banked with 
straw for shelter. Always, however, 
they were out in the open field away 
from farmstead buildings. When the 
shotes are put on a fattening ration, the 
only shelter is a long shed constructed 
of poles and straw—baled straw for the 
north side and the east and west ends, 
and loose straw for the thatch roof. The 
south side is left open. Kline feeds grain 
on the ground and he feeds all over the 
farm. In that way, the bulk of the ma- 
nure is spread by the hogs and gets back 
to the soil in record time. 

Kline is a careful buyer. He always 
feeds concentrates, but keeps in mind 
when they are bought that it is the dif- 





“Whatcha waiting for? 
Start smashing things!" 
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ference between grass sales and feed 
sales and feed costs on which the family 
lives. Mentally alert as any executive 
(he manages a $50,000 business), he is a 
competent analyst of economic con- 
ditions in his own right, but he also uses 
all the outlook information available 
from the Farm Business Association 
fieldman, the Ames Extension Service, 
the United States Department of Agri 
culture, and other sources. 

The soil on the Kline farm is well 
adapted to feeding on the ground. It is 
Carrington sandy loam and is seldom 
muddy. That fact also aids in the sani 
tation problem. Disease hits the drove 
occasionally, of course, but the filth- 
generated ailments like necro bother 
but little, if at all. 

When the forage crops have served 
their purpose as hog pasture (the sweet 
clover is also used 
as shade for pigs) 
they are plowed 
under for green 
manure. Mr. Kline 
uses a three-year 
rotation and banks 
heavily on sweet 
clover as a_ soil- 
builder. He has 
limed all of his 
farm once, and 
half of it a second 
time. 

Born ‘near, Pon- 
ca, Nebraska, in 
1895, Mr. . Kline 
lived his youth on 
a farm near South 
Sioux City, Ne- 
braska. He was 
graduated from 
Morningside Col- 
lege at Sioux City 
In 1915, the young 
est member of a 
class of 43. He enrolled at Ames in 
1917, but his study at lowa State 
College was interrupted before the end 
of the year by joining the United States 
Army. He finished his second year at 
Ames in 1920. 

It was there that he met the young 
woman who later became his wife. In 
1922 they moved to the farm—a smaller 
place then—and they now operate 
northeast of Vinton. They have three 
youngsters: Robert, 18; Charles, 17; 
and Winifred, 16. 


Di IRING the last two years, the Klines 


have developed the production of hy- 


brid seed corn, also the production of 


parent stock from inbreds released by 
the agricultural experiment station. 
Mr. Kline has been reported to have 
been solicited by representatives of 
both major political parties (he is a 
registered Republican) to become a 
candidate for United States Senator, but 
thus far he has sidestepped the head- 
ache of politics. With Mrs. Kline, he 
agrees that his main job, for the present 
at least, is to clear the farm completely 
of its fast-dwindling debt and to provide 


educational opportunities for the three 


youngsters. 

And all five of them are having fun 
every day they live, work, and play to 
gether on their distinctly unusual farm! 
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From Heating and Plumbing Headquarters comes the 
newest equipment for home comfort, home economy! 

























O MATTER how little or big your budget or your home 

... whether you are building or modernizing ... you're 
sure to find the exact type of Heating Equipment and 
Plumbing Fixtures you prefer in the really complete 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary line. 


You can choose heating with gas, oil or coal . . . hand- 
fired or automatic ... Radiator, Warm Air, or winter Air 
Conditioning. You can select Plumbing Fixtures to match 
your kitchen and bathroom regardless of their design. 

For modernizing Heating, or a combination of Heating 
and Plumbing, you can now use our SUMMER FINANCE 
PLAN—WNo payments until October 15th! Plumbing alone 
can be modernized on our FHA Plan—-No down payment 
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5 monthly payments to start 60 days from date of instal- 
4 ° : 
lation. Both plans give you up to 3 years to pay. Ask your 
Heating and Plumbing Contractor for full facts. 
Rapiator ™ Sanitary 
’ CORPORATION 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
S Cast Iron & Steel Boilers & Furnaces for Coal, Oil, Gas * Radiators 
, Plumbing Fixtures & Fittings * Air Conditioners * Coal & Gas Water 
i Heaters * Copper Pipe & Fittings * Oil Burners * Heating Accessories 
: SHOWROOMS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Copyright 1940, American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp, 

i d 
1 ks 
: Smart kitchen sinks 
for beauty and efficiency 
t ‘ Kitchen work becomes a 

4 ° 

© New, Efficient Boilers for oil, gas or coal pleasure with a modern 

“ Wes senal 

> There are Ideal Boilers and com- Standard sink. You lllike 
1 plete American Heating Systems the deep sink compart- 
r © for years of economical, dependa- ments . . . swinging spout 
" » ble service, with any fuel, whether . . . handy spray hose 
: * automatic or hand-fired. Special ms ee: — pe ge th 
eC ; provision is made for domestic nw storage space in the 
. hot water supply, cabinets and otherfeatures. 

: There’s a “Standard” cast 

m iron enameled sink to fit 
; * kitchen budget 
S ‘ your ki » your budg re o ; 
; | ARCOFLAME OIL HEATING UNIT — in the color you like best! Standard” 724NCH HOSTESS SINK ; 
f Jacket encloses burner. Double sink compartment and drainboards 
: / aaa ae i 
) : 

“SUNBEAM” warm air 
e heating and conditioning 
f From steel and cast iron air con- 
4 ditioning units to pipe or pipeless 
’ warm air furnaces, Sunbeam of- 
a fers every type of equipment for : 
t heating comfort. There are models | 
% for economical service with oil, gas 
# or coal, hand-fired or automatic. ae 
Free Booklet! Write 

e Smart bathrooms for every home Pittsburgh, Pa. Office to- 
5 Any bathroom can be beautiful day for this colorful 64- 
e with one of the many groups of page booklet that tells 
: attractive “Standard” Plumbing how to plan better Heat- 
e ing and Plumbing for 





Fixtures— available in white and 
11 decorative colors. Many com- : Heating and Plumbing 
plete bathroom plans are shown _ — Contractor to show you 
3 “SUNBEAM"’ SERIES HL in color in the free booklet offered “Standard” STANWILD GROUP: Master Pembroke our complete géneral 

= Gas-fired Air Conditioner. on this page. Write for your copy! Bath, Comrade Lavatory, Compact Closet. _ catalogue. 


your home. Or ask your 


; 








, THE “‘70" AND OLIVER'S 
witha same 
P CULTIVATOR! 

Here’s the ‘‘20-Fea- 

ture” Oliver Cultivator, 













































































with the finest working 
combination of ease in 
mounting, operating 
and dismounting, unit- 
beam rigidity, full 
vision, high clearance 
and positive, simple 
control ever offered to 
any farmer of corn, cot- 
ton, potatoes, beans, 
and other row crops. 
Gangs all work in front 
of driver, are rigid side- 
ways yet have full float- 
ing and flexible up- 
and-down movement. 








PuresreD IMPORTS. More than 2,0 
more purebred animals were imported 
into the United States during 1939 
than in 1938, according to a recent re 
port of the USDA. Of the 15,000 im- 


2-3 PLOW POWER hal rms ee. + ™ y ‘ae = | portations, more than 10,000 were cattl 
FOR ONLY OU’VE a real thrill awaiting your and nearly HO were sheep. : 

The 1930 tariff provides for free en 
try of purebred livestock into the United 
Oliver ‘*70"! You'll get a new sensation States when bought by United States 
of fun in farming .. . fun in sitting atop citizens intending to use the animals for 
breeding purposes. However, the law 
also provides that the purity of breed 
ing must be definitely established. 


first trip across your fields with an 


this green, red and gold brute, guiding 
it with effortless ease... fun in having 
F. 0. B. CHARLES CITY full vision of your work .../wn in hav- 
ing full confidence in your tractor and Registration Cancellations. Certificates of 


its field-tested mounted tools! It’s fun registry for 1,596 Holsteins were can- 
celled during 1939, according to a recent 


to listen to the purr of the six high- , es’ “ee pat: 
announcement of the Holstein-Friesian 


compression cylinders whose Fuel Association. The Association interprets 
Miser, governor-controlled economy the cancellations as an encouraging sign 
and 2-3 plow power are just as usable ot growing selectiv e-registry conscious- 


ness. 


and efficient whether you’re plowing 
P Z Also announced was the best average 


ORDER YOUR GRAIN MASTER NOW! cultivating, planting, pulling a — production ever reported for registered 
Whether your crop is short or heavy, make or a combine! Yes, there’s genuine en- Holstein-Friesian herds operating under 
the most of it with an Oliver Grain Master joyment in owning a sensational self- the Association’s herd-test rules. The 


—the combine that meets varying .crop 


ee ee ee starting ''70”, the first tractor available 10,31§ cows in 433 herds on test during 


1939 averaged 11,354 pounds of milk 


weather-proof drapers, the Oliver big cylin- with a full line of proved mounted sad tia pounde of buvterlat (3.26 per 
. indi . s vd x é 393 as Oo TT 3 , 

der, controlled straight in-line threshing tools! Led by the ‘'20-Feature” Oliver cod teen) 

and extraordinary grain and straw-saving ; i e est). 

ability! Make up your mind now to be no mounted cultivator, the line of proved 

longer at the mercy of old man weather or Oliver mounted tools offers more fun, Prolific Sow. Somewhat belatedly D. C. 


a threshing crew—be set to go when your 
crop is right, with a sturdy Oliver Grain ; 
Master. 6, 8, 10, 12-foot sizes. at low cost! See your Oliver dealer! 


Gamble, a breeder of Chester White 
swine located near Lima, Ohio, reports 
an occurrence reminiscent of Ellis Park 
er Butler’s famed tale of pig multipli 
cation. It seems that a purebred Chester 


" DE hoa: a mae 
wR £ E P y 0 U cd E y E S 0 N 0 Li y t R! White sow owned by Mr. Gamble gave 


birth to what appeared to be a normal 


more profits to all row crop farmers, 








There are many “firsts” and “onlys” in the cost- 
reducing Oliver line. There’s the sensational 
“70”, Raydex, successor to the plowshare, and 
the remarkable Oliver Superior No. 7 Spreader. 
There will be others. Ask your Oliver dealer 
about them. Or send the coupon below, for a 
free demonstration of the Oliver “70” tractor 
and information about Oliver equipment. 












oe —— SALES CO. 
_ » #00 W. Madison St. cuneate 
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‘Sows. is 
Planters O Hey Tools (i Threshers 

Plow and (2''90"' 4-5 Plow 

Name. cece eens ene c ence nreneeerseneenees 
MID. 5 oo is Left: Dr. D. M. Swinehart with pigs 
City : EO ee from the second litter. Right: Gamble 
WES 6 os SHS SSSSESCEELCE LLNS with larger pigs from the first litter 
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litter of eight pigs on September 2, 1938. 
Everything went along satisfactorily un- 
til the 27th day of that month, when the 
same sow farrowed another fine litter 
of nine pigs. These pigs also were normal 
and eager for motherly attention, in spite 
of considerable competition. 

The fact that Mr. Gamble keeps de- 
tailed records of his breeding operations 
makes it possible to provide the history 
of this unusual happening. They show 
that this sow was bred on May 11, 1938, 
to a Chester White boar and again to 
the same sire on June 5, which made the 
interval between breeding dates and 
farrowing dates the same, or 25 days. 
The sow had previously farrowed a lit- 
ter of ten pigs in the spring of 1938. 

The double-litter incident was what 
the geneticist calls superfetation and, 
while it rarely manifests itself so defi- 
nitely as was the case in this instance, it 
probably occurs quite frequently in all 
animals, 


Here's Nellie Again. Ninety-three one- 
half pints of milk and 2!4 pounds of 
butter each 24 hours is the production 
record of Illini Nellie, world champion 
Brown Swiss cow owned by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, since she gave birth 
to her first calf April 25, 1930. She has 
had seven calves during her 12 years. 

In addition to this lifetime production 
record, Nellie made a world record as an 
eight-year-old by producing 29,569 
pounds of milk and 1,200 pounds of 
butterfat. Both of these are world’s 
records for the Brown Swiss breed. 

There are only three other cows in the 
world of any breed that have ever pro- 
duced 1,200 pounds of fat on three 
milkings a day. One of these is an Ayr- 
shire in Canada, another a Jersey in 
Canada, and third a Guernsey in New 
England. 

Milked three times daily, at 4 a. m., 
12 noon, and 8 p. m., Illini Nellie has 
produced in 3,047 days of actual pro- 
duction a total of 181,353 pounds of 
milk, 7,021 pounds of butterfat, or 
8,776 pounds of butter. 

Illini Nellie’s usual daily ration con- 
sists of about: 25 pounds corn silage; 
16 pounds high-quality legume hay, 
usually both alfalfa and lespedeza; 18 
pounds of grain mixture, consisting of 
three daily feedings of the following— 
1. pounds dried molasses-beet pulp 
and 4.$ pounds of mixture of ground 
corn, ground oats, wheat bran, brewers’ 
dried grains, soybean oil meal, linseed 
meal, bone meal, and salt. In summer she 
also feeds on pasture. 








“Ever since | ate those wild onions 
I'm ashamed to look him in the face!” 































































PERFECT CIRCLES NEW OL SAVING PISTON RING 


NEW and DIFFERENT! This new Triple Action Oil Ring by Perfect Circle obso- 


letes old-style, single-action, oil-scraper rings. There is no other piston ring 


like Triple Action! Hundreds of 
mechanics who have seen this sensa- 
tional new ring endorse it ungquali- 
fiedly. New Triple Action Piston Ring 
Sets do a far better job of cutting oil 
consumption, increasing gas mileage, 
and putting power and pep back into 
the engine. Any good mechanic can 
install Triple Action Rings in just a 
few hours. The cost is surprisingly 
little. The Perfect Circle Companies, 
Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. and 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Smoke MEANS King on 


USED-CAR BUYERS! 


Smoke from the 
exhaust means worn 
rings and big oil bills. 
Be sure the used car 
you buy has been 
reconditioned with 
Perfect Circles. 
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ONLY 
WOLVERINES 


Have This Tougher 
Slipper-Soft Shell 
Leather in Both 
Soles and Uppers! 


OU don’t have to be 70 
years old to turn hand 
springs when you try your 
first pairof WOLVERINES. 
Old or young, millions of 
work shoe wearers welcome the extra 
comfort and extra value of these 
famous shoes. WOLVERINES can 
take it on the job. They deliver the 
kind of foot comfort that makes hard 
work easier. They last longer . . . dry 
out soft and pliable even after soak- 
ing. Yes! Every way you compare 
them, WOLVERINES give more 
wear-miles per dollar in the long run. 
Amazing WOLVERINES are slip- 
per-comfortable the minute you put 
them on. Because WOLVERINE tan- 
ners... and ONLY WOLVERINE 
tanners ... know the secret of tanning 
SHELL leather buckskin soft while 
retaining all the famous SHELL 
leather super-toughness. So, try on a 
pair of WOLVERINES today. Your 
dealer has your size. 


Dept. R-40 


DEALERS: 


Over 25,000 WOLVERINE dealers are 
firmly established as ““‘WORK SHOE 
HEADQUARTERS.” Write for com- 
plete details of NEW dealer plan, 


Rockford, Michigan 






SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 









‘70-YEAR-OLD TURNS 
HANDSPRINGS 


..WORE STIFF-AS-A-BOARD WORK SHOES FOR YEARS 
. THEN TRIED FIRST PAIR OF DaT-SOFT.. STAY-SOFT 


WOLVERINES HORS 








a postcard and we’ll tell you. 


WOLVERINESHOE&TANNINGCORP. !~ 
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SHELL WORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 


Look for this sign. 
WOLVERINE dealers 
display it on their doors 
or in their windows, 


ey 


at 


‘FREE! 








If you wear work 
shoes, your local 
WOLVERINE 
dealer will see that you get a pair 
of genuine 36-inch Duralace Chrome 
Leather Laces, with his compliments 
if you just call on him. Present the 
coupon below and ask to see a pair of 
WOLVERINES or try on a pair. The 
If you don’t know 
drop us a penny 


laces are yours. 
name of dealer... 








To All Wolverine Dealers: 

Upon presentation of this coupon to you, 
according to conditions stated in our adver- 
tising, the bearer is entitled to one pair of 
Duralace Shoe Laces, FREE of charge. 


Name 


Street or R. F. D. 


Town (P. O. State 


Dealer’s Name. 
Dept. R-40 





Grass Silage 
[ Continued from page 13 


will probably determine which one 
used. Schnittjer did not take any specia 
pains to measure his corn and silage. | 
have seen others successfully presery 
alfalfa this way by measuring corn and 
cob meal into s0-pound bags which wer 
added at regular intervals. 

Schnittjer kept one team mowing, on: 
raking with the side delivery, and thre 
trucks hauling. Chopping was done by a 


| field machine which picked the gree: 


hay from the windrow, cut it, and deliy 

ered it into the waiting trucks alongside 
Only a small amount of wilting occurred 
More extensive drying caused clogging 
in the blower pipe, which was remedied 
by running a stream of water the size of 
the pith of a corn cob into the blower 


SucH heavy field equipment is ver) 
definitely too expensive for the man 
with a small acreage, unless he finds it 
possible to combine work with the neigh 
bors. I find that the great majority of 
alfalfa-silage users depend upon the 


| mowing machine and ensilage cutter, 





altho the hayloader is also used where 
sufficiently strong. As a rule, loads are 
not piled very high, nor are the work 
men allowed to walk on the green ma 
terial. This greatly reduces the work of 
pitching off green hay to the ensilage 
cutter. Vernon Spencer, Wixon, Michi- 
gan, puts up 300 tons of alfalfa silage for 
70 Brown Swiss with a heavy-duty 
loader and a six-foot mower with wind- 
rower attached to the cutter bar. The 
hay lies for an hour. Two men pitch to 
the chopper and one works in the silo. 
In three years costs of filling have been 
reduced from $1.35 to 97 cents per ton. 
With sweet clover, cereals, and soybeans, 
the grain binder proves very satisfactory 
when set to turn out small bundles. 

Reports from one typical Eastern farm 
show that a load is put thru the chopper 
every 10 to I2 minutes. A nine-man 
crew at this rate is able to put up 81 tons 
a day. On this farm hayloaders pick up 
perfectly from the swath so that a side- 
delivery rake is never used. A wind- 
rower attachment does improve the 
speed of handling, however. Ben Stumpf, 
Monroe County, Illinois, is convinced 
that his labor costs were about the same 
in putting up legume silage as corn si- 
lage. He used a hay chopper and silo 
filler with a molasses attachment. Au- 
gust Dieckmann, of Saint Claire County 
in the same state, also figured that he 
used about the same amount of labor in 
putting up alfalfa as with corn. 

On the Schnittjer farm where molasses 

was being applied, advantage was taken 
of gravity by placing the molasses bar- 
rels a few feet above the throat of the 
blower so that it flowed in without at 
tention beyond simple adjustment. 
Practically all the leading manufactur 
ers of silage- cutting equipment are now 
prepared to equip their choppers and 
blowers with molasses pumps capable ot 
elevating 150 gallons of undiluted mo 
lasses a distance of 50 feet per hour, or 
200 gallons per hour in the feed rolls. 
About seven gallons per ton is required 
for clover and alfalfa, and about 3% 
gallons per ton for green grass or grains. 
When cutting 15 tons per hour, from 50 
to 100 gallons pumping capacity is 
required. 
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Practically all types of silos are suc- 
cessfully holding grass silage. Unless a 
silo is new and known to be thoroly rein 
forced, some extra steel hoops are usu 
ally placed around the first 15 feet. Ac- 
tion of acids on masonry walls is being 
studied, but need not alarm a prospec- 
tive user, because damage the first few 
vears will be slight. Paper-bag or snow- 
fence silos made of slat fence, or steel 
fence wire-lined with two layers of sisal- 
kraft paper, gave good results in 1939. 
G. O. Fairwether, Barrington, Illinois, 
preserved 60 tons of clover, alfalfa, and 
timothy plus 50 pounds of molasses per 
ton in one. On the Theo. Funk Farm, 
Shirley, Illinois, 3,000 tons of oats and 
alfalfa were ensiled with molasses in 
eight of these temporary 24- by 20-foot 
silos. In Grundy County, Missouri, 
Harold Witten stores some 500 tons of 
sorghum, corn, and alfalfa silage. The 
summer of 1939 he cut 150 tons of al 
falfa with a grain binder and put it in 
two trench silos. 

In Anoka County, Minnesota, Lau- 
rence Elwell has several water-logged 
fields on which Reed canary grass thrives 
and makes a heavy crop. For 10 years he 
has used it for hay and pasture, and 
now adds a third use by chopping it 
with molasses for his silos. He has used 
the crop in this fashion since 1936, pre- 
serving it with both molasses and acid. 
The first cutting, usually made during 
June, is put in the silo to be fed in late 
summer and early fall, being out of the 
way by the time corn is ready to cut for 
silage. On a number of Minnesota farms 
Reed canary grass has served as a re- 
placement for corn silage. 

Soybean silage and mixed timothy, 
clover, and alfalfa silage have proved 
such a good supplement for corn silage 
during the last two years that Charles 
E. Haigler, of Fayette County, Ohio, 
plans to use them regularly for his 
steers. To soybeans he adds 75 pounds 
of molasses per ton, to mixed legumes 50 
pounds, 

The most common reasons given for 
the use of the special silages are: 

1. To provide summer feed 
2. To improve color and flavor of milk 
3. To avoid difficulty in curing hay 
4. To save a higher percentage of the 
valuable leaves in legume hay crops 
5. To avoid stirring of the soil on land 
subject to erosion 
. To increase the amount of services 
obtained from silo investments, and 
also to obtain two crops off the land. 
—Fred Farrington. 
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“| was the black sheet of the family” 





NO RUST... 
NO CLATTER 





GENUINE Cedar Shingles do much more than mere “surface- 
covering”. Famous for natural insulating quality, they increase 
your farm production by protecting your stock against extremes 
of noise, heat and cold. Instead of merely imposing a dead load, 
the strength of Cedar Shingles is added to the strength of the roof 
structure by the way they are laid und nailed, thereby actually creat- 
ing a “bridging effect”. A Cedar Shingle roof is virtually a laminated 
roof ... three layers deep at every point. 


ECONOMICAL in first cost and impregnated with a natural pre- 
servative oil, Cedar Shingles give so many years of care-free service 
that the cost per year is materially less than other roofs. When 
roofing over an old shingle roof, lay the new shingles right over 
the old, thus saving the strength and insulation of the old shingles 
and avoiding the unnecessary cost, work and litter of removal. 


FOR GUARANTEED GRADES AND QUALITY, SPECIFY— iy nai i 





GENUINE 
CEDAR 
NOT 
IMITATION 





Sold only by established 


Certigrades icial inspection > mee 08 
appr apes “o . lumber dealers 


for grade and quality 


Praafped 


-—-—————-——~——-—-MAIL THIS COUPON-——-—-—~——~—————— 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 

5506 White Building, Seattle, Wash., U.S. A., or 

809 Metropolitan Building, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
Please send me free copy of your booklet, “Certigrade Cedar Shingles 

on the Farm”’. 


Name dla acancepililiategnamnantiniagresamiieds 
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‘LETS GO PLACES /” 





GOOD FENCE would keep 


them out of trouble 
— It’s cheaper in the long run! 


OUR cattle are going to try “going places” as long as you have 
make-shift, patched-up fence. And you risk loss to livestock and 
crops that would go a long way toward paying for a good fence job. 
It’s easy to get rid of this danger. A good fence—made right and put up 
right—not only gives you complete protection but peace of mind, too. 
American Fence is good fence. That’s why there’s more of it in use on 


farms than any other brand. See your American Fence dealer today. 


U-S°S American Fence and Posts 





Here’s a post that is made to hold up under 
tough punishment—the American T Post. 
It’s built like a railroad rail. Strong enough 
for permanent fence—it drives so easily 
that many farmers use it for temporary 
fencing, too. 





U-S-S Barbed Wire is Look for this label when you buy roofing, fence, 
made with strong, sharp 
barbs. Galvanizing is 
evenly applied for pro- ‘Steel. It telis you that the steel is of the highest 


nails, corn cribs, barbed wire or anything made of 


tection against rust. quality—assures long service and full value. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 

















Poultry 


[ Continued from page 22 


the breeding pen, and the marketplac 
to speed up the pace. 

First, will the poultry industry lea 
the farm and become highly commercia: 
ized? 

The farm flock is the greatest pri 
ducer of the nation’s poultry and egg 
Flocks up to 200 birds produce 60 pe: 
cent of the eggs and 70 percent of t! 
poultry. As of the 1935 census, the: 
were only 11,000 flocks of more tha 
1,000 chickens, producing only 4.9 per 
cent of the chickens and 7.7 percent of 
the eggs. If commercial poultry-pro 
duction is menacing the security of th 
average farm flock, which is doubtful 
statistically it does not seem to have 
made any great inroads as yet. 

The lack of concentrated market 
areas, the ready use of farm-grown feeds 
family labor, and small cash costs fo: 
equipment tend to keep small flocks or 
the farm. These peculiar advantages 
diminish sharply as the size of the flock 
increases to the point where. special 
labor must be hired, feed must be pur 
chased, and large capital outlays must 
be made for housing and equipment. 

Will consumption of eggs and pouttr) 
meat increase? 

Present egg-production makes it 
possible for every individual in . the 
United States,to have an egg on his 
plate at least 306 days a year, and to eat 
21 pounds of poultry meat a year. 

Note carefully the possib/e. Actually, 
the higher-income groups eat more, 
$5.06 worth of poultry and $3.67 worth 
of eggs each month. The low-income 
groups, which after all make up the, bulk 
of the potential customers, eat less, 
finding room in their monthly grocery 
budget for only 60 cents worth of 
poultry and $1.89 of eggs. From the 
long-time standpoint, high as American 
consumption is, the opportunity for 
increasing it is tremendous, particularly 
in the middle- and low-income popula- 
tion groups. 

Most significant, increased consump- 
tion may come about without an in- 
crease in the size of the poultry flocks, at 
least for egg-laying purposes. The ease 
with which John Doe, average poultry- 
raiser, can get well-bred stock and pro- 
vide a well-balanced ration for his flock 
is bringing about a steady increase in 
the average production per bird. Since 
1925, the average annual production per 
bird in the farm flock has increased 
from go to 106. It is entirely possible 
that within the next 10 years production 
may be boosted to 120 or more eggs 
per bird. 

Such a trend may mean that the same 
sized flocks can produce more eggs at 
less cost per egg than at present, making 
it possible to sel] at lower prices. It 
might also decrease the amount of poul 
try meat available as a by-product of 
eggs, enlarging consumption of turkeys 
and broilers and putting new emphasis 
on the production of fryers, broilers, and 
roasters in special areas serving large 
centers of population. 

What is likely to happen in the poultry 
breeding field? 

Today, the poultry-breeder, like a 
man halfway up a mountain path, can 
look back with great satisfaction on the 
distance he has come—but there’s still 

















more ahead! In the main, the poultry 
industry has these as its breeding aims, 
as outlined by Berley Winton, senior 
poultryman in charge at the Beltsville, 
Maryland, Research Center: 

1. Spread of high-producing strains. 
Contrasted with the high production of 
the best strains, the average is only 
slightly better than 106 eggs a hen per 
year, and the better-bred and -kept farm 
flocks have leveled off at around 156 
eggs per layer. Yet at Beltsville, several 
strains have been established by means 
of progeny-testing which easily produce 
200 eggs or more a year, without culling. 
Three P’s mark the road toward better 
production: pedigree, performance rec- 
ords, and progeny-testing. It seems to 
be the consensus among breeders that 
further progress lies in developing 
progeny-testing, which is based on the 
use of breeding stock that has definitely 
shown, thru the records of offspring, 
that it carries inheritable quantity and 
quality production. 

2. Improvement in commercial quali- 
ties. The breeder is seeking not only 
high production, but good quality of 
production. The average dozen of eggs 
is around 22 ounces per dozen as com- 
pared to the standard 24 ounces. Breed- 
ers feel that when a strain can shell out 
200 eggs on the average, it is more im- 
portant to start selecting for egg weight 
than to seek to boost production further. 

3. They are looking at the quality in- 
side the shell, too. It has been found that 
inheritance has a lot to do with this 
facter. For example, at the Beltsville 
Center, investigators started with two 
strains of Rhode Island Reds, both of 
which produced eggs of about 50 percent 
of thick white. By progeny-testing and 
selecting for this characteristic, one 
strain now produces eggs with 68 per- 
cent of thick white, which makes them 
eggs of decidedly superior quality in this 
respect. The other, selected for thin 
white, now produces eggs of 45 percent 
thick white. This work is in the early 
stages, yet it may foreshadow the day 
when customers can order eggs not only 
by grade but by specifications as to 
their quality when broken in the kitchen. 

4. Other considerations in the breed- 
ing plan, of course, are large body size, 
high hatchability, and high livability. 
The poultry industry is in an ideal situa- 
tion to pass the results of breeding and 
disease control directly to the flock- 
owner thru the National Poultry Im- 
provement Plan, according to Winton. 
“Any poultryman who wishes to build 
up his flock can buy breeding stock, 
hatching eggs, or chicks which are pro- 
duced under the high standards of the 
Improvement Plan,” he says. Now in its 
fifth year, the National Poultry Im- 
provement Plan has brought together 
the various elements of the industry, 
the breeders, the hatcheries, and the 
flock-owners, as an organized team to- 
ward flock-improvement. 


N THE meantime, the scientists have 
lots of new things in the laboratories 
which may speed the industry ahead 
even faster than schedule. Artificial in- 
semination, for example, is out of the 
lab stage, and is now a practical means 
for multiplying the influence of superior 
inheritance. 

Too, it may be possible to harness the 
wallop of hybrids in a process similar to 
that for the production of hybrid corn. 
Cross-breeding is common enough in 











Look ahead 


100.000 miles 











I YOU WANT extra ruggedness 
and durability in your next car, 
buy that Pontiac. You'll have a long 
time to be proud of your purchase, 
because here’s a big, luxury-type, 
wide-seated, long wheelbase 
car, that is 
built to be 
good for years! 


Pontiac engineering has built long life into this fine car —which definitely 
means lower upkeep expense, and a better trade-in when you finally let it 
go. Q Four-square is the Pontiac promise, “built to last 100,000 miles.” 
Even that statement isn’t strong enough, Pontiac owners say! @ The next 
time you’re in town, take a look at Pontiac, and /ook at its price tag! 
Did you know that Pontiac prices start right down next to the lowest? 


Help promote Safety— 
Dim your lights when passing. 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 

*delivered at Pontiac, Mich. 
Transportation based on rail 
rates, state and local taxes (if 
any), optional equipment and 
accessories—extra. Prices sub- 
ject to change without notice. 


AMERICA’S FIWEST LOW-PRICED CAR 

















WEED cuains 
CHAINS 


“BULLS’ and "Spiral Grip” 


The farmer who uses these chains on his 
rubber tractor tires can work when others 
can’t. He saves on fuel in heavy going, and 
reduces wear and tear on his machinery. 
WEED BULL and WEED SPIRAL 
GRIP Farm Tractor Chains keep tractors 
on the job—at low cost—regardless of 
soil and weather conditions. 
These chains are self-cleaning — 
and need no adjusters or tighten- /* 
ers—cannot slip around the tire. fa) 
Order genuine WEED Farm _ | 
Tractor Chains by name. Accept “x 
no imitations. 






Use the coupon for full information 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Please send me further information about: 
Weed Farm Tractor Chains. 
Other chains that save money on the farm. 


Name 
Address 


City State 





MORE WOOL PROFITS 
with STEWART fasiow 
SHEARMASTER. 


ten 

World’s finest shear for sheep and =e 
goats. Extra-powerful ball-bear- " 

ing, fan-cooled motor inside the comfortable 
handle. Easy-to-use. Rugged, built-in durability. 
Shearmaster only $22.95 complete with 2 combs and 4 
cutters. Slightly higher west of Denver. 100-120 volts. 
Special voltages slightly higher. At your dealer's or send 
us $2.00. Pay balance on arrival. Write for new Stewart 
bulletin, ‘‘Harvesting the Farm Flock Wool Crop” and 
FREE catalog of Stewart electric and hand-power 
Clipping and Shearing machines. Made and guaranteed 
by Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 5596 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 61 Years Afaking Quality Products 





WEED BURNER AT OUR EXPENSE 










Problems 


AEROIL BURNER CO., INC. 
a) Park & 13th, West New York, M. J. 











inbred lines and then crossing them. 
Dr. Charles W. Knox, senior geneticist 
at Beltsville, believes that this field 
holds immense promise. He says, “This 
approach hasn’t been tried extensively 
with poultry because of the great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining successful inbred 
lines. If we can overcome the difficulties 
the results should be worth the trouble.” 

Will our feeding methods be improved? 

Despite the fact that poultry-feeding 
has undergone not one but several revo- 
lutions in the past 20 years, the scientists 
feel that even more lies ahead. Back in 
1918, a certain ingenious grower found a 
method which he kept guarded jealously 
for producing winter broilers for the 
luxury trade. This poultryman reaped 
as high as $1.25 a pound for his delect 
able out-of-season broilers. 

Yet today any 
poultry-raiser can 
do the same, with 
modern feeding, 
but he won’t get 
the same prices as 
his hardy pioneer. 
Too many poultry- 
men know their vi- 
tamins and have 
learned that with 
fish oi! to take the 
place of sunshine 
in the manufacture 
of Vitamin D, and 
alfalfa meal, dehy- 
drated green oats, 
wheat, or rve to 
supply Vitamins A 
and G, they can 
easily hatch and 
raise chickens in 
confinement, and 
take the seasonal 
element out of egg-production. 

More and more interest is being show! 
in farm-produced feeds which give a 
well-rounded diet. The grass range sys 
tem under which the chicken gets his 
Vitamin D from the sunshine, and his A 
and G from a sequence of young grow- 
ing wheat, oats, and Sudan Grass dur- 
ing the summer, and in winter from 
grass silage or buttermilk containing 
dehydrated grass, holds great promise. 

What about marketing methods? 

Obtaining high production and quali- 
ty is one thing; getting paid for them 
is another. Marketing has made plenty 
of technical advances. Quicker handling 
thru improved roads, better rail and 
truck equipment, ease of refrigeration, 
both on the farm and along all steps to 
the market, are available to protect the 
quality of the product. A new process 
in which carbon dioxide is forced inte 
eggs by vacuum and sealed with color 
less mineral oil permits eggs to be 
stored longer with less loss of quality. 
Attractively packaged, quick-frozen fry- 
ers are appearing in more grocer 
baskets. 

Despite advances in many lines, poul 
try-producers still are plagued by vari 
ous variable grades and standards. There 
is little doubt that the customer will pay 
for quality if he knows that it is there. 
The U. S. D. A. has furnished a stand 
ard of grades, not compulsory, but 
which simplifies the customer’s problem 
in buying eggs. When eggs are graded 
by experts licensed by the Department 
of Agriculture they are sold with a seal 
on the carton, which gives the grade 
of the egg and the date they were graded. 

















poultry, but not the establishment of 





‘Jones, | hope this will impress upon you the 
necessity of straining fresh water carefully! 





United States customers, alert for 
quality in food, are turning more and 
more to eggs bearing the Federal cer 
tificate of quality that establishes the 
integrity of the product, and to poultr 
that bears the seal indicating Federal 
state inspection and grading. From the 
production side, it is certain that more 
and more wide-awake poultrymen wil 
turn to methods of marketing that as 
sure them that their poultry and eggs 
will be sold on grade and that they w 
share in the increased returns. 

In 1932 two Ohio producer co-opera 
tives started retailing graded eggs and 
marketed 14,000 cases of eggs packed 
according to the Government standards. 
By 1938, 20 organizations were using 
the grading service and the pack of 
Government-graded eggs jumped t 
,24,000 cases. During the first two or 

three years of the 

project the top 

grades were mar- 
keted in New York 
and Philadelphia, 
because local mar- 
kets would not 
then pay a pre- 
ium for fancy- 
uality eggs. How- 
ever, as the plan 
gained headway 
by 1935 state mar 
kets were bidding 
above the prevail 
ng quotations to 
pe keep the good eggs 
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nome. 


Such experience 


marketing of 


eggs and poultry 

grade” may 

e to be the 
spark plug needed 
for the growth of poultry and egg co 
operatives. At the present time co-op 
eratives handie only around $16,000,000 


of the annual poultry sales and $50,- 


900,000 Of egg saies 
Will disease be re tuce@d OF eliminated? 
Another of the many jobs that the 
poultryman has on his job sheet is re 


duction of morta among adult flocks. 
Not so long ago farmers lost about 25 
percent of their chicks, but thru 
pullorum testing and control programs 
this has been slashed to five to Io per 
cent. At the same time, death loss of 
adults has been on the ncrease to 20 
to 23 percent. Whatever the cause, a 
determined campaign is now under way 
to rout disease. The newest develop 
ment along this line was the establish 
ment last vear of the Regional Poultry 
Research Laboratory at East Lansing, 
Michigan, which is concentrating on 
fowl paralysis, a prevalent ailment which 
has taken a tribute of nearly $100,000,- 
900 a year from growers in North Cen 
tral and Northeastern states. And at 
state experiment stations, in private and 
Federal laboratories, scientists are prob 
ing into the cause, improved methods of 
control, and cure of avian tuberculosis, 


fowl pox, laryngo-tracheitis, coryza, and 


other poultry plagues. 


Tx poultry industry still displays 
some of the gangiiness of a youth who 
has grown into a giant, but co-ordination 
h Where the poul- 
rule of thumb, 


nas science at nis 


s the order of the da 
trvman of vesterday had 
the poultryman toda 
elbow. Poultry tomorrow will be as 


modern as tomorrow. 








































NOW PRICES 
START AT 
Cnty 
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Lowest Prices in His- 
tory for This Powerful 
Modern High Compres- 
sion Tractor 


— the tractor that set a 
new quality power and 
fuel economy standard 
in the 2-3 plow class. 
Built to burn regular 
leaded gasoline with maximum economy. The original VISIONLINED 
tractor. Only on the MM ‘‘Z"' do you get all these FEATURES as regu- 
lar equipment: 5 speeds forward, variable speed governor, adjustable 
from seat, adjustable tread, fenders adjustable with wheels, a new 
type economy engine with far fewer parts — big ball bearing crank- 
shaft — full filtered pressure lubrication and many other exclusive fea- 
m tures — backed by years’ of success — 2 big Bendix brakes — rubber 
and spring mounted seat, roomy safety platform, composition steering 
wheel adjustable for height — turning radius 7! feet, removable 
#crank and safety hand clutch—Swinging Drawbar and Belt pulley. 
Fred Hawthorne, leading Iowa farmer and farm journal writer says 
this: ‘‘We find in this ultra modern 5 speed row crop tractor, not just 
another tractor motor, but one of entirely new and outstanding design 
. this motor gives unusual fuel economy both on light and heavy 
loads . . . in short, this tractor gives one plow tractor fuel economy on 
light loads, while having the reserve power to operate a 3 bottom plow 
under most conditions. This is a most enviable combination” 
say this machine will make tractor history, 
I cannot help but agree with you.”’ 


“2” and Moline-Monitor all-stee! drill for 
speedy, accurate seeding 


Visionlined 


Fas setae 


about his ‘'Z’’. It is a pleasure to go to 


“Z” and 4 row check Planter 





“and “Quick-On — Quick-Off’’ 2 row 
check planter 


mae 
rw FS 5 
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Below: 


“Z” hauling produce to 


Aes Minnesota farmer says this 


work with an outfit like this. The driver 
is 9 years old. He handles the ‘‘Z"’ like a toy. 
The girl you see in the background relieves 
him when we put in a long day. She is 12. 
With the hand clutch the “Z'"’ is safe and 
surely easy to handle’’. (Photo nor show 
Here is what owner Francis B. Russell, 
Central Point, Oregon, says: ‘‘I wish to con- 
gratulate you people on the step you have 
taken in developing and giving to American 
farmers the ultra modern, Universal ‘Z’ 
tractor. Again may my congratulations go 
out to you for the splendid service you are 
giving your customers’’. 
“I have worked my ‘Z’ tractor for 800 hours 
without as much as a miss. 
“Fuel economy is unexcelled. 
“Without a doubt, when you 
bid ; 


— 


At Left 


“Z" operating 8 ft. Harvestor 


EVERYWHERE FARMERS AGREE THAT 
THE ‘‘Z’’ IS THE QUALITY LEADER, AND 
NOW IT’S PRICED WITH THE LOWEST. 

Says leading tractor trade magazine: ‘‘For 
it has literally 140 less motor parts, and it 
can be serviced from a milk stool with no 
oil drip in the eyes. It's a positive pleasure 
to find an example of straight thinking, 
clean designing, and unfearful departure 
from prior practice. THAT'S THE ‘Z’ 

MM ‘Quick- on — Quick- off'’ machines 
for Universal * as x we o with ° ‘Toe- 
tip’’ operated power lift and easy ‘‘Slip-pin’’ 
hitch are backed by 10 years of success. These 
are the original quick attachable and quick 
detachable tractor implements with SQUARE 
TOOL BAR hitch — with many new improve- 
ments. Considered the finest built. MA- 
CHINES FOR ALL NEEDS. 
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Name 
I Farm 


-) UNIVERSAL “*Z"" and TOOLS 
C) Universal * ‘R’ 2 row and tools 
C) Universal “U’’ 3-4 plow power 
and tools 
© Standard “U"’ 
5 Standard “Z" 
(©) Standard * 


© HARVESTOR "69" 
-) Spreader 
() Drills 


WsE TO ele Rig Aa 


mee SEE YOUR ung 
DEALER AS SOON 

| AS POSSIBLE FOR P= 
COMPLETE FACTS \s 


‘MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPAN 


1 am interested in buying the following machines this year. 


role 
— 


< , . 03 % - ? 
'Z"’ and 4 row Drill Planting Attach- 
ment for cultivator frame 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


S.F.A. 
Address A. 


My Age is 


Tractor Plows 

Disc or Drag Harrows 
Huskor — 2 row corn picker 
Corn Shellers — 3 sizes 
Hammer Mill 

Hay Tools 

Corn Planter 


“GT” 4-5 plow 
Comfortractor 3-4 plow 
with s up to 40 MPH 
HARVESTOR 6-8-12 ft. 








HER DROWNING. CRIES 
SPLIT THE 102 M6GHT/ 


A true experience af GEORGE W. TICE, JR., Lebanon, Pa, 








“ONE BITTERLY COLD NIGHT I decided to go skating at a dam where usually 
the ice was safe. I was starting to put on my skates when screams of terror 
sent chills down my spine. 





“4 DROPPED MY SKATES, picked up my flashlight and ran in the direction of 
the agonizing cries. It was pitch black, but in the bright beam of the light I 
saw a girl fighting a losing battle in the icy water. 


“WITH THE AID OF my flashlight, I managed to reach the half 
drowned girl and pull her to safety. Without that flashlight, 
and its dependable ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries, this 


story might have had a tragic ending. . 


(Signed) 
The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


JUNE 1940 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide wcC) and Ca 
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SAVE MONEY—PAY LATER | Cri b 
WE SHIP ON TRIAL | 
We'll ship you 10 gallons or more of finest | 
Auto, Truck or Tractor Oilon trial. Take 
as long as 5 months to pay. Order your 
season's requirementsfor LESS MONEY. 
Prices rising—act now for biggest savings. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR NO PAY 
Over 100,000 satisfied farm customers 
have found Valley Oils are best and cost 
less. If not satisfied, return at our ex- 
pense. We stand freight and Federal Oil 
ax. New steel containers and leak-proof | 
faucets free. Write today. No obligation. 


“VALLEY OIL CO., Dept. 412, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Send for free crib blueprints 
with list of materials required. 
“MEYER’’ CUP ELEVATOR 
Simplest—strongest—most prac- 
tical. No short turns. 50 bu. in 3 
min. DOUBLE STRENGTH 
MALLEABLE CHAIN OR ROLLER 
CHAIN. Set in crib before you 5 

Choice of 9 styles. You save mo 


Send for FREI 


The Meyer Mig. Co., Box 1160, Morton, Ill. 


catalogue snd crib plans 




















Witch of the 
Silver Forest 


[ Continued from page 


look bad, too, and Haystack is mear 
storm. You’!! be much more comfort 
at Horsejaw.” 

Haystack Peak being thus assai 
stubborn glint came into Fire G 
Sandy Nichols’ eyes. He fished a so 
piece from his pocket. “Let the gir! t 
her choice,” he said. “Heads or tai 

The three heads bent toward 
another. “Heads,” Pete Collins sa 

Fire Guard Nichols handed the 
to the girl. She cradled it, blew or 
hands, and shook vigorously. 

“Tails,” groaned Fire Guard C: 
when she showed the result. “But 
isn’t the end, you big geezer. She’s got 
come to Horsejaw tomorrow. It’s a d 
Ann. Don’t forget.” 

“We'll have to scram,” Fire G 
Nichols told the girl. ““As our estim 
friend on Horsejaw says, the clim|! 
Haystack is no after-dinner stroll.” 


ANN waved gaily to Fire Guard C 
lins as Sandy started off. She ran a litt 
to catch up with him. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see the pict 
I’m doing?” 

“Why do you want me to look at 
I’m no art critic.” 

“But you know these mountains,”’ s 
said. “Maybe you can tell me if | 
getting the feeling of them.” 

A moment later they stood in fr 
of the easel. Fire Guard Nichols look: 
at the canvas for a long time. His jay 
was tight. 

“You haven’t got it,” he announc 
at last. ‘“Those trees need more lig 
They actually shine under the moon, | 
of course you wouldn’t know ab: 
that.” 

“No,” the girl admitted, “I wouldn't 
But I see them, now, as sort of misty, 
sort of witching. Do you see what 
mean?” 

He said brusquely, “What I do see 
that you’re ambitious. Right?” 

She met his eyes fleetingly. “I’d 
to win the Academy Award.” 

“And study in Europe?” 

“That’s She sighed 
turned away. 

Fire Guard Sandy Nichols led the w 
to the trail, then struck a pace that w 
difficult for the girl’s shorter legs. Th: 
spoke scarcely at all, for the climb 
the rarefied air took lung power. 1 
girl’s face grew pinker, and her wet 
hair, drying in the breeze, began 
make a lovely frame for her face. 

At the timber line they could see t! 
square little lookout house perched hig 
above. This last stretch was the hardes 
being practically perpendicular. 1 
girl halted at the bottom, laboring wit 
her breath. 

Fire Guard Nichols halted, too. The 
avoided looking at each other. 

“We could have come a shorter way, 
the Haystack Peak lookout said, mak 
ing conversation, “but it is steeper. R 
member when we passed a big gnarl 
fir some distance back? That’s where t! 
short cut to the Silver Forest branch 
off.” 

“T’m ready now,” the girl said, a: 
started on. Then she stopped ag 
glancing apprehensively back along t 


° ””> 
one idea. 
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shadowy trail. “I saw something long 
and slinky!” 

Fire Guard Nichols 
saw my pet cougar.” 

“f p? Tr . ° $9 e 

Cougar!” The color in the girl’s face 
drained away. 

“He just wants a hand-out,” Fire 
Guard Nichols explained. “I throw 
something to him every day. He won’t 
harm you in summer.” 

She said in a small voice, 
shall we?” 


laughed. “You 


“Let’s hurry, 


SHE appeared to find the lookout a 
fascinating place. She stood in the mid- 
dle of the one room and made a sober 
survey of bunk, gasoline stove, cup- 
boards. She glanced at the glass sides 
of the house. 

“There isn’t much privacy, 
mented. 

Fire Guard Nichols said, 
look out that north side.” 

She looked and shuddered at the 


” she com- 


“Take a 


knifed- off drop of a thousand feet of 


rock. “W here do you get your water? 
“There is a spring: 500 feet below on 
the east side. You can’t see it from here. 
Fire Guard Nichols’ blue eyes twinkled 
wickedly. ““No place for a woman, is it? 

“Not one who liked to wash.” She 
crinkled up her nose saucily and turned 
back to the door. 

He began pulling cans from the 
shelves, lit the gasoline stove, and put on 
coffee. 

While he worked the girl stood in the 
door, her eyes fixed upon the shifting 
colors of mountains and clouds. When 
he called her to eat she turned away 
from the scene with reluctance. 

“IT wish I could paint the storm 
coming.” 

“It might possibly be an Academy 
Award,” Fire Guard Nichols said. There 
was an unmistakable thrust in the 
words. 

The girl was instantly on the defen- 
sive. “I can’t help being an artist any 
more than you can help being a ranger.”’ 

There was no answer to that. The 
meal went on to the accompaniment of a 
rising wind that made a buffer of the 
pillbox house. 

“There’s lightning in that storm, 9 
Fire Guard Nichols muttered at last. “I 
can see it playing over on Mount 
Whittier.” 

“That means fires, doesn’t it?” the 
irl questioned. 

He nodded. “I’ll have to stick to my 
post. You’d better run for your camp. 











‘He just comes here to reminisce” 


you a majority of the 22 big fea- 





Big Decision is 


now made Easy 


In two quick steps you can choose the best low-priced 
car. @ The 1940 Quality Chart shows what each of ‘‘All 


3’’ gives you in size, safety, comfort. @ Discover new mo- 





toring enjoyment — take Plymouth’s Luxury Ride! 


I tHE 
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vente t i Ry Ge’ € 
LOW PRICED . we 16 
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cans” 


PLY MOUTH i$ HOST LIKE THE # 


(SEE THE QUALITY ” CHART FOR FACTS 
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2_7AKE THE LUXURY RIDE FOR PROOF 





OF 22 IMPORTANT FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS— 
PLY MOUTH has 21...CAR‘‘2’’has 11...CAR‘‘3”’ has 8 


HATS THE FINEST CAR low _ tures found in high-priced cars! 
W orice will buy in 1940? Mo- 
torists by the thousands are finding 
the answer on the Quality Chart! 


See the Quality Chart atyour Plym- 
outh dealer’s. Then take the Lux- 
ury Ride. Plymouth is easy to buy! 
Plymouth’s the car—the only one MAJOR BOWES,C.B.S., THURS.,9-10 P.M.,E.S.T. 
of “All 3” low-priced carsthat gives ogg +H NEW LOW-PRICED, MONEY. 
SAVING PLYMQUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 


oe 


COUPES $ 
START AT 


Prices include Federal 


—Delivered in Detroit, Mich. 
taxes. Transportation and state, local taxes,ifany,not 
included. Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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Beautiful long-life high -baked 
enamel finish is easy to keep clean, 
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Amazing washing aids make light work 
of your hardest household job! 


.a washer 


@ MAYTAG HAS IT.. 


that is Close to pertect for every 


this new Maytag can you hope 
to find them all! 
washing job 


You’ 


new Maytag Master washer to 


on any farm! Frankly, we hope you make 


ve got to see and try this this new Maytag Master washer 
“show you, or else.” Then you'll 
know how simple your wash- 


Your 


believe that one washer can 
make such a change inthe work day can be from now on 


you do—in the time and trouble nearest Maytag dealer is wait- 


it saves you—and in cleaner- ing to send this new washer out 


ished clothes! to your home on free trial. 











You'll find it has all the good 
long-life features that made ¥ a 
Maytag so famous on farms, Diws i FREE HOME TRIAL—Try ; 
c ' ; 
7 7 } ; or Maytag § 
any new washing aids. And i Maytag at home. Pay for Mayta 
8 as you use it. Low, easy pay 
hese ¢ t hine } 4 1e > P 
these features combine to wash 4 ments. Liberal allowanceon Jj 
ll the dirt ff 1 f 5 your old washer. White or gray § 
aul 1¢ irt from aii sorts ¢ finish. Gasoline multi-motor, § 
fabric. with less wear. in less water discharge pump, at slight 
' ‘ extra cost. Other Maytag mod- | 
time. Some of these great fea- els as low as $59.95 at factory. 
shown here—only in A 








Pull or push one button. That’ 
all you do to operate the washer! 
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50% greater washing capacity— 
aluminum tub, larger than ever! 





Washings safe in these oversize 
rolls. Finger touch safety rélease. 





Damp-drierswingsand locks in 8 
positions! No need to move tubs, 





Clean as a whistle! Long-life in- 
surance for collars, silks, finery. 


No electricity? Here's the 
Maytag gasoline multi-motor. 
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If you hurry you'll be 
storm.” 

She made no reply. 

“Not afraid, are you?” he asked. 

There was a mute appeal in the ey 
she turned to him. “I want to stay. | 
want to see what a storm is like up her 
in the clouds.” 

Fire Guard 
her speculatively. She was as balky as a 
mule colt. “I suppose you think you’ 
get a picture out of this storm,” he said 
dryly. 

-\ s 

He went outside with his binoculars. 
The sun was ducking in and out of the 
clouds, and at that moment happened 
to be out. A disk of light fell upon 
Sandy’s face, played over his chest. He 
groaned. The Horsejaw lookout never 
gave up. 

“Did—she—like—the—beans?’ 

Then a thunderhead blotted out the 
sun, and a deep-toned 
like a giant mumbling in his sleep, rolled 
out over the leagues of peaks. 

Fire Guard Nichols into the 
cabin and snatched up the telephone 
receiver. 

“Haystack Peak cutting off now,” he 
reported to headquarters. 

The girl was making an effort to pick 
up the lunch dishes. ““That means we’re 
isolated, doesn’t it?” she asked. 

“Until all danger of lightning is past.” 
He dived under the bunk and brought 
out a 20-gallon drum of gasoline. “‘So it 
won't blow up in our faces, in case of a 
hit,” he explained to his guest, and 
placed the drum outside the door. 


able to beat the 


Nichols’ eyes rested on 


, 


reverberation, 


shot 


THe storm came on rapidly. Livid 
clouds, laced with lightning, 
closer and closer. Now the lightning was 
over Burnt Knob, now over Mount 
Elsie, now converging upon Horsejaw. 
“Tt’s beautiful, really,’ Ann called, 
and ran out to the map pedestal where 
Fire Guard Nichols was working. 
“Better stay inside,”’ he advised. 
She faced the wind and it flattened 
her hair against her ears and whipped 
the yellow slacks against her legs. Her 
lips were parted, her head up. She looked 
like a small, exquisite figurine, poised 
ready for flight to some distant Val 
halla. Fire Guard Nichols glanced quick 
ly away from her. 
A moment later the storm broke. A 
slash of lightning zigzagged out of a 
cloud almost upon them. It was followed 


surged 


by an ear-splitting cannonade which 
jarred the earth. 
The girl gave a muffled cry and shrank 


back against the pedestal. She put a 
hand to her hair. 

“It’s standing on end!” she cried, un 
believingly. 

Fire Guard Nichols laughed. He 
loved storms, except for what they did to 
the forests. ‘Static electricity. It won’t 
hurt you.” 

ag And look ook!’ 

She was excitedly to the 
cables which held the lookout station té 
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His heart drummed against his ribs. 
His arms went around her. 

“Ann, don’t be like this,” he scolded. 

She lifted her head. “You know why I 
came here, Sandy. You must know.” 

“To paint pictures of the Silver For- 
est,” he said. 

“To get the feeling of your mountains 
in the only way I know, Sandy.” 

A corner of his mouth went down sar- 
donically. “That wasn’t what you 
wanted when you went to New York.” 

“That’s past, Sandy. Let’s never men- 
tion it again. Let’s forget it.” 

“Forget... .”” The word was snatched 
by the wind and hurled away. “You 
chose, Ann. You said your painting 
meant more than I did. Remember? I 
do. I can’t forget.” 

“But I came back! Doesn’t that mean 
anything to you?” She clung to him 
like a frightened child. “Sandy. . 
must I tell you that I wasn’t happy 
without you? Must I be more humble?” 

Bitterness is a strange draught. It 
corrodes the heart, withers the spirit. 
Sandy had been drinking it for over a 
year. There was a picture in his mind, a 
girl with hostile eyes anda willful mouth 
who announced that she wouldn’t live 
in a wilderness. Her grandfather, re- 
cently retired, had offered to take her 
to New York to study art. That was 
what she wanted. Not Sandy Nichols. 

The picture was too vivid. He thrust 
the girl away. ““You ought to know that 
you can’t start over again. What’s done 
is done!” 

She stared at him incredulously.“ You 
don’t care—any longer?” 

‘“‘No man wants a girl who blows hot 
and cold. Do you think I’m made of 
sawdust?” 

She fell back. “‘Oh, Sandy.” It was like 
a moan in her throat. Another moment 
she stared at him, the lightning crack- 
ling around her, then she turned and 
plunged down the path. 

Sandy called after her. ““Trees will be 
falling in this wind. Ann, come back. 
Do you hear?” 

She didn’t stop. 

“Little fool,” he mumbled. He wanted 
to forget that she had ever been on Hay- 
stack Peak, that he had ever looked 
again into her face. 


He WORKED doggedly at the reports. 
‘rom his eagle’s perch the world ap- 
peared to be in a state of flux. Only a 
hint of a peak or a remote misty slope 
showed thru the churning masses of 
clouds now and then to remind one that, 
underneath, earth was still there. It was 
hours later before the clouds began to 
roll away, the peaks took their places 
again, the canyons traced their familiat 
convolutions. 

Fire Guard Nichols scanned the trail- 
ng mists for fires. He kept a weather 
eye out for a glimpse of yellow slacks, 
iittho he knew she must have reached 
the camp site in the canyon long before. 

The telephone was ringing. When he 
reached it his disposition was not im- 
proved by the sound of the Squaw Creek 
ranger calling: “I’ve been trying to raise 
you,” he said. “How long ago did that 
girl leave Haystack?” 

Sandy told him. 

“Well, she didn’t make camp; her 
grandfather called. We'll send out 
searchers.” 

Fire Guard Nichols exploded with a 
few forceful words. Then: ‘I’m on my 
way!” he said. 
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E LIVE in a big country and it takes a big 


telephone company to give good service to millions of 


people. The Bell System is doing its part in providing 


for the nation’s telephone needs, whatever they may be. 


But the Bell System aims to be big in more ways than 


mere size. 


It aims to be big in the conduct of its busi- 


ness, in its relations with employees and its plans for 


the future. 


All of this helps to give the nation quick, 


dependable, courteous telephone service at low cost. 
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Not all sweat-shops are in the city. Did 
you ever spend 10 minutes in Mother’s 
kitchen when she had a gang of har- 
vest hands to feed? And don’t forget 
the broiling sun and sultry, choking 
stillness of harvest time — with its 
back-breaking work of shocking and 
pitching bundles—with the sweat and 
dust and chaff of threshing and stack- 
ing straw! That’s “‘sweat-shop” labor, 
too! Why harvest your crop the hard 
way when you can have a FAMILY 
HARVEST with an All-Crop Harvester 
— at an average saving of 10 cents a 
bushel! Ask any owner about the All- 
Crop Harvester. Most of them find it 
pays for itself quicker than any ma- 
chine on the farm. It harvests all ycur 
crops — small grains, beans and seeds 


SEE THE NEW 
1940 MODEL 60 
ALL-CROP HARVESTER 


‘545 


F. 0. B. FACTORY 


MODEL 60 FOR 1940 


Operated by full 2-plow 
tractor with power take- 
off — you don’t need to 
buy an auxiliary motor. 
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Send FREE books as checked. 


(1 All-Crop Harvester (40) 

(] All-Crop Harvester (60) 

{) 2-Plow WC Tractor 
Implements for WC 0 





FROM “’SWEAT-SHOP” HARVEST 


ALL-CROP HARVESTER 
WAY IS EASIER 
... BETTER... CHEAPER 


—with simple in-the-field changes and 
no expensive “‘extras’’. That’s because 
of the RUBBER SHELLING CON- 
TACTS and VARIABLE SPEED 
DRIVES. You can shave the ground 
to save short or down crops. With the 
FULL-WIDTH CYLINDER and OVER- 
SIZE THRESHING REAR you have 
big capacity to handle heavy straw or 
green growth. AIR-BLAST SEPARA- 
TION gets more grain. Straw is un- 
broken—-you save it with ordinary hay 
tools — only as much as you need. 
Pick-up attachment and swather avail- 
able if your crop requires windrowing. 
There is no substitute for an All-Crop 
Harvester — you can’t compare this 
method with any other. All-Crop Har- 
vesting doesn’t cost — it pays! 


HARVESTER 
PRICES BEGIN AT 


$345 


F.0.B. FACTORY 





MODEL 40 


Handles up to 100 acres 
— with up to 40 acres 
ripening at one time. Har- 
vests 100 diversified crops. 
Operated by 1-plow trac- 
tor with power take-off. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 1, Tractor Division 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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(] Plows; Tillage Tools 
Crawler Tractor 
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He was certain he would find her. H; 
even thought he would probably find he 
sitting along the trail waiting for him. A 
girl who would travel across the con 
tinent and climb the trail to the Silve 
Forest in order to throw herself on th: 
mercies of a lookout would be capable 
of anything. 

He stepped along the trail at a bris 
pace, for darkness was not far distant 
He reached the easel by the lake just as 
the stars began to appear between th 
high ridges. The canvas was still ther: 
He remembered how bluntly he had in 
formed Ann that she had not caught the 
Silver Forest. Now, with the starlight 
on the oils, he wasn’t so certain that his 
stand had been well taken. There was a 
singular glow to those trees on the can 

vas, a curious sweep of life in them. May 
be it was as she said. Maybe she couldn’t 
help being an artist any more than h¢ 
could help being a forest man. Maybe h¢ 
had judged her too readily. After all, 
she had come back. 

Fire Guard Nichols turned away from 
the picture. It had told him more than 
he wanted to know; it had probed to the 
deep places where even bitterness and 
pride mean nothing. 

He struck out on the canyon trail. It 
was a side-hill switchback and, as he 
descended, he counted four windfalls 
that the storm had left. 

The girl’s camp was deserted. He 
left a note informing her grandfather 
that he had been there. 

It was midnight when he again 
reached Haystack Peak. Squaw Creek 
reported that she hadn’t come in. There 
was no doubt now. 

Fire Guard Nichols strapped on a 
light pack, canteen, medicine kit, hatch 
et, ropes. There was grim purposefulness 
in all his preparations. 

Again he took the steep trail from the 
peak, but this time he ranged far to left 
and right, calling, flashing his light into 
the bushes. He had worked almost to 
the Silver Forest again when he looked 
back and caught a shadowy outline 
moving among the trees. He remem 
bered how frightened Ann had been 
when she had seen the cougar. If she 
had seen the animal going down from 
the peak what would she have done? 
She would have been panicked into 
flight, of course. But where would she 
have run? The short cut? She might 
have remembered about it. She might 
have tried it. 

Fire Guard Nichols right-about-faced 
and made his way back to the big fir 
tree which marked the beginning of the 
short cut. His heart was thumping, not 
so much with the effort of climbing as 
with apprehension. The short-cut route 
was a trap of dead, standing timber, 
scarcely safe in a high wind. The trail 
there was only faintly marked. It would 
be easy for a tenderfoot to lose it. 

He crashed down the mountainside, 
calling again and again. There was a 
menace in the silence as if all life had 
been hushed. His light played over the 
jackstraw maze of downed timber and 
picked up the white spike of a squaw 
grass blossom now and then. He had 
never noticed before how much the 
squaw grass blossoms looked like tomb- 
stones on a mountain. 

All at once his hand stayed. There was 
something white just ahead. He hurried 
closer. Then he saw her. She was lying 
on her side, just as she had fallen, ap- 
parently. Her eyes were closed. He 
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knelt beside her. An ugly gash showed 
in the back of her head. It was plain 
what had happened. She had been run- 
ning. She had slipped on a clump of 
squaw grass and gone down, striking her 
head on the jagged limb of a windfall. 

She was alive, but it seemed to Fire 
Guard Nichols that her heart beats were 
feeble. With the aid of his medicine kit 
he bathed, sterilized, and bound the 
wound. Then he lifted her carefully in his 
arms and started back to the lookout.... 


It was noon again. The doctor from 
the town on the river 30 miles away had 
come and gone. Ann’s grandfather, un- 
able to climb to the peak because of a 
bad heart, had just talked at length to 
Fire Guard Nichols from the Squaw 
Creek Ranger Station. Fire Guard 
Nichols stood ooking down at the girl 
who lay on his bunk. Her eyes were 
closed now, but they had been open 
a while ago. She had smiled at him then. 
She had*said a few words: “It was the 
cougar, Sandy. And a tree fell, just 
ahead of me. . . . I’m sorry to bother 
you... like this.” 

Fire Guard Nichols went outside. He 
thought: “I must get down to the Silver 
Forest and rescue that picture of Ann’s 
before something happens to it.” 

The sun was emerging from a bank of 
clouds. A disk of light fell upon Fire 
Guard Nichols’ shirt front. 

‘““Hope—patient—is—resting—well— 
With—your—tender—hands—and— 
lousy—cooking—she—should—make 

-rapid—recovery.” 

Fire Guard Nichols ignored this mes- 
sage. 

‘““‘Understand—chaperon—lacking 

on—Haystack—Will—lend—hand— 
Can—bring—stewed—prunes. . . .” 

lire Guard Nichols grinned wickedly 
and seized his mirror. 

““Don’t—bother—lending—hand 

M y—wife—never—did—like—third 

parties—on—her—honeymoons.”’ 

‘That ought to hold him for a while,” 
Sandy muttered. 

Kor once, it actually did. 








“Soft, isn't it?” 





“| DONT MIND TELLING THE WoRLD 


THAT THIS IS THE BEST 










OIL | HAVE EVER USED” 


SAYS Fred Phelps of Dover, Oklahoma. “I was 
using an oil that cost me 22c a gallon less 
than your Texaco, but have saved the differ- 
ence in cost this season.” 














INSULATED 


AGAINST OIl’S NATURAL ENEMY — HEAT 


You'll agree that good lubrication 
means more to the life of a tractor 
than anything else. That’s why farmers 
everywhere settle on Insulated Texaco 
Motor Oil—a tough, money-saving 
lubricant. 


If you’re interested in saving on fuel, 
on oil, on time, on repair bills—see why 
this fine oil is all it’s claimed to be. 


To start with, only selected crudes 
are used, Then it’s Fur-fur-al refined. 
From farm crops comes Fur-fur-al, 
the amazing oil purifier, that actually 
removes all the harmful, wasteful, 
carbon and sludge-forming, non-lubri- 
cating impurities. And, most important 
of all, it’s snsulated against the high oil 
temperatures modern engines develop. 


Save with this safe, pure lubricant. 
Work more acres and hours between 
drains. Use Insulated Texaco Motor 
Oil in your cars, trucks, tractors and 
other farm machinery. 








AND NEIGHBORS AGREE: 


“With the introduc- 
tion of Insulated 
Texaco Motor Oil 
and my use of ir, I 
am convinced that I 
have the oil for my 
purpose.” 

Leo J. Neusch— 

Gainesville, Texas 


“It is my opinion 
that the new Insu- 
lated Texaco Motor 
Oils represent the 
finest motor oils ob- 
tainable.” 

Lee Beaver— 

Clovis, New Mexico 








| 
' 
“More efficient op- | 
erationandlesscost. | 
Also I have been | 
able to secure more 
On my tractors on 
trade-ins.” 

T. H. Riley= 

Wakita, Oklahoma | 







YOU CAN'T GET A TEXaco 
OR OIL 


BETTER ol AT D5 ¢ chivaree 


In 1 and $ quart sealed 

cans 25c a quart. Less in this useful 5 gal- 
lon Porpail (a sturdy, utiliry pail good 
for years of service after the oil is used), 
and in 30 and 55 gallon drums. 





Save —See your Texaco Dealer or 
have the big RED truck stop by. 


Want a helping hand with your 
lubricating problems? Ask your 
‘nearest Texaco Dealer ortheTexaco 
Tank Truck Salesman. He will tell 
you, too, more about MARFAK, the 
chassis lubricant that lasts twice as 
long as ordinary grease; THUBAN 
for smoother, easier-shifting gears, 
Extreme Pressure Lubricant; Chassis 
Lubricant; Motor Cup Grease; 
Water Pump Grease; Home Lubri- 
cant; Texaco Crystalite . . . and 
the famous Texaco Fire-Chief and 
SKY CHIEF Gasolines. 





Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment 
—Every Wed. Night— Columbia Network —9:00 E. S. T., 8:00 C. S. T., 7:00 M.S. T., 6:00 P. S.T. 
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Every detail of this 4-Square Farmstead Barn has been care- 
fully engineered for long life and economical erection. 
Using the continuous rafter, a combination rafter and stud 
which runs from concrete sill to roof peak, engineers have 
designed for greater strength and wind resistance. This 
barn is easy to build with the 4-Square Blue Prints. The 
4-Square material lists specify the correct grade and species 
of lumber to use. 72% of the 4-Square lumber goes into the 
barn without needless sawing or fitting. That's a saving of 
time and material. 


See the 4-Square Farm Service at your 4-Square Dealer. 
See designs for nine other barns, four types of roof con- 
struction — designs for milk houses, silo, milking shed. 
In all, there are 216 designs of all kinds and types of farm 
structures. 


You can save money whether you’re building, repairing 
or remodeling by using these plans and 4-Square lumber. 
Good plans specify strong, rigid construction whichincreases 
wind resistance and durability. They assure buildings 
properly designed to promote greater livestock production 
and the protection of crops and machinery. Good plans 
provide for economical construction by specifying the 
maximum use of the proper grade, kind and size of standard 
ready-to-use building materials. 


Correctly designed farm buildings, properly built of 
good lumber, give more years of service — plus the added 
value of economical remodeling to suit new needs. The 
4-Square Farm Building Service is designed to help you get 
better farm buildings for less money. Check into its value. 
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buildings for grain storage, 
Before you build or remodel, 


the free Blue Prints, Material 


to suit new needs, 


Weyerhaeuser 4-Squarelum- 
ber is available in a wide 
variety of grades and species 
for every structural purpose. 
Thoroughly seasoned, 
smoothly surfaced, it comes 
in exact lengths and already 
squared on ends and edges. 
Because it is ready-to-use, 
4-Square lumber reduces 
building costs. 














Farm Homes and buildings for every type of livestock program — 


Service. You can build better and more economically. With 


lumber, correctly designed farm structures, built with 4-Square 
lumber, have far longer life and can be economically remodeled 





‘Greater Farm Profits 
from Better Farm 
Buildings’’ describes 
the 4-Square Farm 
Building Service and 
shows how agricultural! 
engineers design better 
more economical farm 
buildings. Write for a 
copy. It’s free. 


milk houses, machinery sheds. 
see the 4-Square Farm Building 


Lists and Ready-to-use 4-Square 


4-SQUARE LUMBER 


THIS SIGN IDENTIFIES 
YOUR 4-SQUARE DEALER 





WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY SF440 
First Nat’! Bank Bidg., 7 Paul, Minn. 


Please send free book, ‘‘Greater Farm Profits from 
Better Farm Buildings”’ 


I want to build 
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Town 









They Struck Bottom! 


[| Continued from page 18 


H. W. Anway, Iowa State Director otf 
the F. S. A., likes to think of the Thorn 
tons as typic al of those his organization 
is assisting to regaine conomic independ 
ence and permanent security. He points 
out that the Thornton family just didn’t 
apply for and receive a loan. “Our pro 
gram doesn’t work that way,” he said. 
“Since few of our borrowers have col 
lateral of the normal type to offer, we 
insist that collateral be in the form of a 
sound farm-home management plan to 
be worked out before the loan is made.” 


So THE Thorntons had to sit down 
with the Farm Security Administration’s 
farm and home representatives in Story 
County to work out the details. Making 
of the loan depended upon the plan 
showing that, on the farm involved, the 
family could accomplish three things: 
(1) repay the loan, (2) maintain a rea 
sonable standard of living, and (3) lay 
the foundations for permanent security 
under reasonably normal conditions. 

Good, hard-headed figuring brought 
forth an arrangement for the Thorntons 
which showed that they, like some 
10,000 other Farm Security Administra 
tion borrowers in Iowa, had a good 
chance to accomplish these three things. 
The plan took into consideration the 
keeping of accurate records, home pro 
duction of food for the family, balanced 
diets, rotation of crops, diversifications, 
sound practices, and proper balance be 
tween livestock and crop enterprises. 

With their plans approved, the Thorn- 
tons obtained a loan of $1,120 to be re 
paid over a period of five years at five 
percent interest. Of this loan, $931 went 
for the purchase of livestock and equip 
ment, and $189 went for feed, seed, and 
family needs on the 100-acre farm he 
rented. 


THE family did pretty well in 1938. 
There were corn and oats and hay raised 
on the farm. Mrs. Thornton canned 
vegetables from the garden. A good 
flock of chickens was started. 

In 1939 the Thorntons again did well. 
The oats made about 35 bushels to the 
acre and the corn something like 60 
bushels to the acre. Some 42 Hamp 
shire shotes went on the December 
market, and five brood sows farrowed 
early in the fall. Nine cows brought in a 
cream check every week. There are 
canned vegetables in the basement, and 
a nice crop of young hens is laying well. 
Thornton has a good-quality, grade, 
Shorthorn bull. The $215 due so far to 
the Farm Security Administration has 
been paid promptly. 


Ti IE. cows and hogs were owned jointly 
by Thornton and his landlord. Taking 
this into consideration, Jack Cowen, 
Story County Farm Security Adminis- 
tration representative, estimates Thorn 
ton’s present net worth at about $650. 

What are the leading factors con- 
tributing to the family’s success so far? 
The will of this family to get ahead, plus 
credit on terms within ability to pay, 

was responsible for the start. But it 
takes more than a start to make a go 
of things on the farm these days. 

To begin with, Thornton is a shrewd 
buyer. He held off | Continued on page 99 
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Water, Water 
Everywhere 


| Continued from page 22 | 


While it should contiibute to produc- 
tion, it must, according to Benitt, con- 
tribute in beauty, utility, and con- 
venience to family comfort and pride. 

Benitt has carried his viewpoint to all 
the farm operations. He considered the 
buildings from the standpoint of what he 
wanted to use them for; the changes that 
had taken place in farm management 
practice since their builders had put 
them up; what these buildings had cost 
when he bought the farm; and what 
they should be worth. Farm structures, 
he said, are like machinery in that they 
are most economical when they are 
serving their fullest possible use. His 
were not capable of measuring up to 
that standard at all. He needed ac- 
commodations for a program including 
a large flock of laying hens, beef cattle, 
hogs, and the produce from a 20-acre 
orchard. Remodeling has been the an- 
swer to many of the problems. This 
program has extended to the hog house, 
the hay shed, the barn, granary, and the 
dwelling. 

The barn had been built on a fine pat- 
tern by the former owners, but on a 
pattern for farming as it was in days 
gone by. It was laid out for 17 horses 
before field work was powerized and 
before city service wagons had given 
place to trucks. Most of the stalls were 
useless now. Here was a chance to get 
more room that W. A. wanted for beef 
cattle. A partition was built across the 
interior, leaving on one side five ordi- 
nary horse stalls and opposite them a 
feed and storage room and a box stall. 
These were not changed except for in- 
stallation of water and electric lights. 
The remainder, on the other side of the 
partition, comprising nearly half of the 
lower-floor area, is equipped with feed- 
ng racks and a grain trough in the 
center. The mow is the same as before 
except that one corner contains a 100- 
gallon water-storage tank. 

He wanted to use the McLean system 
of raising pigs in portable shelter on 
pasture, and that meant his old central- 
type building wasn’t so good. He re- 
quired shelter for growing and fattening 
beef cattle and, by rearranging the 
vards and remodeling the hog house, he 
could effectively and at reasonable cost 
salvage the value it represented, putting 
this building to work at a year-’round 


job for cattle. Some lumber and hard- 















‘his automatic hog-waterer, heavily banked 
against freezing weather, appeals to the pig 





IGHTY pleasant it will be, 
M when you’re 60 or 65, to start 
taking life easy. Probably you’!l want 
to keep on living on the farm—that’'s 
what most farmers prefer. But the big 
thing is to be able to take pleasant 
trips if you want to, getting mother 
away from the kitchen drudgery and 
giving the boys a chance at farming 
the place alone for a while. 

Now that’s exactly what many farm- 
ers are doing, including some of your 
neighbors. They're making sure, right 
today, of monthly incomes starting 
when they reach 60 or 65—making 
sure through Northwestern Mutual 
Retirement Insurance Plans. 

All you do is set aside each year 
with The Northwestern Mutual, a 
part of the cash you get from selling 
steers or hogs, lambs or milk or eggs, 
or any cash crop. 

Here’s an actual case 
that shows how one of 









these plans works: 
In 1920, a farmer (call 





him Joe Turner) took 












OVER 700,000 


out a 20-year Endowment Policy 
for $5,000. He was 45 years old. 
By 1940, when he was 65, here’s 
what he had— 


e Cash Fund...........$5,000.00 

e Total Premiums...... 4,195.50 

e Increase.............$ 804.50 

e Moreover, had he died at any 

time during those 20 years, 
his family would have received 
$5,000, payable in cash or a 
monthly income. 

These figures cover a completed 
20-year period. They are not to be 
considered as a guarantee, or estimate 
of future results. They do show why 
Northwestern Mutual policyholders 
believe they chose a low-cost company. 

It doesn’t cost a penny to find out 
about these plans for a “Take-Life- 
Easy Fund” — just ask The North- 
western Mutual agent. 
He will tell you about 
this safe, strong, mutual 
legal reserve company with 
700,000 members of 


whom 100,000 are farmers. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, MILWAUICEE, WIS. 
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WHEN YOU BUILD FENCE WITH 







Wire 






















STEEL 


You simply DRIVE these RED TOPS 
200 or more a day—easy. No post 
holes to dig, no filling and tamping. 


is secured to posts with handy fasteners—quickly. Can’t 


slip up or down over the big lugs. Get RED TOPS and make 
your fence building an easy job—finished up in a hurry! 


They keep your fence lines 
tight and straight—prosper- 


ous looking—for many 


EXTRA years. That’s assured by their tough rail steel, reinforced 
4 ways from top to bottom. Their flashing, durable two-coat 


aluminum finishes — 
ol lence. 


bright red tops put snap into every strip 


» WORTH of your farm with RED TOPS. 


SAFETY 


rot, 


Lightning can’t run along the fence 
and kill livestock — when it’s grounded 
by steel posts. RED TOPS will never 


either. No staples to pull out allowing 


animals to push through wire and hurt themselves. Put good 
fence on RED TOPS and both your livestock and crops are safe. 


Steel posts outlast more than 
a TWO SETS of average untreat- 


installation 


ed wood posts .. . save 85°% on 


costs—according to Government statistics. They 


support your fence better, make 7¢ last longer, besides. Compare 


post 
give y 
Keep some handy. 


0 
OK For THE TOP WIRE PAINTED 


sure you get that famous RED BRAND 
» ruggedness matches RED TOP steel 
‘Galvannealed,”’ 
Lasts years longer in your fence lines . . 
Time-Tested quality 


. to be 


fence | 


posts. 


costs PER YEAR for yourself. You’ll find that RED TOPS 
* FOR YOUR MONEY .. Get a supply now. 
Dealers everywhere have them. 








KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3748 Industrial St., 


RED BRAND %2¢ 







copper-bearing steel. 
. It’s known, 
can depend on—always 


Peoria, IIinois 


aiitte: 


POSTS 








ware were purchased for this purpo 
but it was more a matter of planning a 
work. As the roof was in satisfact 
condition, the job was mostly one of 
terior changes. Pens and alley w 
torn out. The flooring, planked rat! 
than concreted, was removed. New pr 
were set to insure the strength of 
frame. Thru the length of the build 
at the center a feeding rack for hay w 
constructed, and on each side of this we: 
placed the troughs in which conc: 
trates can be fed. A wide door, larg 
enough to back amanure-spreader th: 
was made in either side of the building 
It was as simple as that. Later an ad 
tion was built at one end for a sc: 
handy both to livestock pens and 
other buildings. 

The hayshed was within easy rea 
of the cattle after the yards were rebu 
Benitt attached a rack in front of 
wide door on the side exposed to t 


, feedlot. It is convenient to fork alfalfa 


directly from the shed into the rack. 

Only a part of the remodeling in tl 
granary has been completed to dat 
Poultry and cattle feeding called for 
grinder. Bins had to be rearranged t 
make a place for it. Outside at one end 
lean-to roof shelters the farm tractor 
Stored there out of season and on rai! 
days, the tractor is in place for belt 
work on the grinder, the belt passing 
thru a small door cut into the grana 
wall. Benitt expects to move the grar 
ary to make it handier to the other 
buildings and will install an inside ele 
vator to give him more use of second 
floor bins. 


THe house, too, was gradually changed 
over a period of years. A downstairs 
room and one directly over it were taken 
off and moved. Insulated, decorated, 
and equipped with stairs, porches, base 
ment, and running water, the rooms 
made a comfortable little home for the 
hired man and his wife. In the main 
house, the basement was enlarged, with 
aconcrete floor and rodent-proof walls 
added. This provided suitable storage 
space for potatoes and apples and room 
for a furnace and canned goods. Apples 
are a commercial crop on this farm, and 
the storage facilities thus provided make 
the house a part of the farm production 
plant, partly chargeable to production 
expense. 

Insulation was incorporated when sid- 
ing on the house was replaced. A garage 
was built on one side, opening into the 
house so that it can be warmed on cold 
days. A large, screened back porch was 
added, and a rickety, unsightly front 
porch was replaced by one smaller. 

Windows and shutters added a pleas 
ant touch. Inside, rooms were rearranged 
to suit family taste and needs—a win 
dow changed here, a door there. A bath 
room was installed, extra closets made. 
Mr. and Mrs. Benitt did the planning 
and made and remade the designs. 

A prize remodeling job was the in 
stallation of the water system and 
septic tank. Benitt and his man dug 7¢ 
feet of trenches for pipes. These lead 
from the elevated tank in the barn, 
which is insulated against cold weather. 
Water is pumped from a deep well. ““The 
water system, not including the well, 
came to $300,” said Benitt, “‘just about 
half the cost of a new car. Most farmers 
wouldn’t think of doing without a car. 
I don’t understand why more of them 
don’t get water systems. Before ours 
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was put in, I spent at least three weeks 
out of a year toting water to the build- 
ings. Even the hens drank lots of water. 
On a busy farm like ours that saving 
has a cash value. Every horse has a 
drinking cup in his stall, and that saves 
time, too.” 


WATER is on tap in the poultry house, 
the barn, the cattle shed, and the hog 
lot; the turn of a spigot brings warm 
water for poultry, hot water for thawing 
the tractor. A hot shower awaits W. A. 
when he comes in at night grimy from 
a day outdoors. A compact, remodeled 
kitchen (hot and cold water, sink, 
electric refrigerator, built-in cupboards) 
greets Mrs. Benitt when mealtime ticks 
around. There’s water, water every- 
where—comfort, comfort everywhere, 
too. And all of this is beginning to show 
savings on the farm books which, after 
all, is what we’re after! 


What Is New 


[{ Continued from page 9 | 


limited amount of seed will be available 
this season. Reports from 32 growers in- 
dicate that most of them regard the 
variety as vigorous, resistant to mosaic, 
and tolerant to borer injury. 


Seed Potatoes. Nebraska potato-growers 
are warned by Federal and state experts 
against bacterial ring rot, a new and 
highly important potato disease. Intro- 
duced into the United States in 1937, 
the disease is now found in widely scat- 
tered seed-producing areas. There is no 
known method of control. Best protec- 
tion is to get seed free from the disease. 


Wheat. Pilot and Rival are two new 
wheat varieties that are not only re- 
sistant to stem rust but also leaf rust 
and many strains of stinking smut, or 
bunt. These new varieties developed at 
the North Dakota Station are, in addi- 
tion to being resistant to the above- 
mentioned diseases, also high-yielding 
and of good bread-making qualities. 

A new leaf-rust-resistant, soft red 
winter wheat, called Wabash, has been 
developed at the Indiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station. This new wheat 
variety is not only resistant to leaf rust, 
which is common thruout the soft red 
winter wheat belt, but also to the mosaic 
disease which causes trouble in some 
sections. Altho it is a soft wheat, it has 
good quality and is high-yielding.— 


EK. N. B. 





To the writers of letters on the 
affirmative side: $5 to E. Malcolm 
Strom of Kansas; $1 each to R. H. 
McCown of Kentucky, Melvin 
Von Siggern of Nebraska, Fd- 
mund H. Gleason of New York, 
Guy Trail of Missouri, and Q. A. 
Cheadle of Ohio. 

To writers who took the nega- 
tive side: $5 to Frank Homme of 
North Dakota; $1 each to Walter 
C. King of Ohio, Herman Brandt 
of Wisconsin, H. A. Wegner of 
Minnesota, J. E. Schlund of South 
Dakota, and Garfield Akerburg 
of Minnesota. (See page 28) 
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The Sink and Cabinets 
illustrated—installed 
on FHA Plan for 


$1()50 


per month 








(We Learned How Running Water 





Could Bring Us More Convenience 
AT SURPRISINGLY LOW COST!” 


“TOOR years I'd dreamed of having a really modern, up- 

to-date kitchen. So when we put in running water, we 
investigated to find out which manufacturer has the finest 
reputation for offering high-quality and convenience in a 
complete water system. 

“Of course, we found it is CRANE. But what we didn’t 
know was that a complete Crane system is available at such 
surprisingly low cost.”’ 

You, too, will get the most out of your 
investmentin running water when youinsist 
on having a complete Crane water system. 

Crane Kitchen sinks, for instance, are 
scientifically designed, bringing you the 
results of years of research in kitchen plan- 
ning. Crane bathroom fixtures offer you new 
conveniences that make life more enjoyable. 

A Crane complete water system starts 
with a Crane deep well or shallow well 
pump. Talk to your local Crane Dealer 
about installing a pump—then ask him 
about Crane better quality plumbing fix- 
tures. You may as well have the best— 
when the best costs so little! 


CRANE QUALITY 


PRICEO 70 FIT YOUR PURSE 


Dependability is built into every detail 
of this Crane Deep Well Water System. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FITTINGS + PIPE * PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 





VALVES + 
























QUAKER STATE 


adds profits 


to farming” 


HAT’S the record experience 

of John L. Johnston, farmer, 
truckman and custom plow- 
man of Chariton, Lucas County, 
Iowa. He has two trucks, a trac- 
tor-operated threshing rig, and 
a heavy-duty tractor. He has 
shaped his work schedule to 
spend part of his time doing 
truck work on the county roads, 
and several weeks each year at 
tractor-plowing and grain- 
threshing for farm neighbors. 

“To operate trucks and trac- 
tors at a profit, the first thing 
you have got to consider is over- 
head and repair costs. What 
you can save on these items 


Trust your cars 


and farm machinery 


to the 
Oil of Character 


is apt to be your real profit. 

“In my work, I know posi- 
tively that Quaker State saves 
ten times its price in repair 
bills. I do most of my own re- 
pair work and, therefore, I can 
prove that Quaker State saves 
rings, rods and tightening 
work. What is still more impor- 
tant,itinsuresme against expen- 
sive breakdown on rush jobs.” 

Aside from repair saving, 
worth many times the initial 
cost of the product, Mr. John- 
ston finds that Quaker State 
gives from 25% to 40% extra 
lubrication value. Quaker State 
Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Pa. 


QUAKER | 
STATE | 


MOTOR OL | Retail Price 
cent 35c¢ per quart 


S 








Game Trails 
By Ries Tuttle 


Apri. marks the beginning of a new 
year for wildlife just as it marks the 
start of operations for new farm crops 
And the latter can be harmful to wild 
life—which itself is a valuable crop-— 
not properly approached. For instance, 
spring burning is a scourge to wildlife in 
that nests and eggs or young are de- 
stroyed if the burning is done too late 
Furthermore, it removes valuable nest 
ing cover. If burning must be done, it 
should be in March before game birds 
build their nests. Even so, the land loses 
much in decayed vegetation that other 
wise would build the soil and make for 
better crops. 


* 


Dwindling minnow supplies in natural 
waters and the increased demand for 
bait by an ever-growing army of fisher 
men have combined to herald a new 
farming industry—minnow-raising. An 
glers pay well for choice minnows and 
bait-dealers are barred from  seining 
many waters where the natural suppl) 
is depleted. Minnows are also in demand 
for stocking artificial lakes as forage food 
for larger fish. The recent Bureau of 
Fisheries publication, Propagation of 
Bait and Forage Fish, by Henry C. 
Markus, gives practical information on 
how to construct and manage minnow 
ponds, how to choose the minnow best 
for local conditions. This circular may be 
obtained for 5 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


* 


Before you take your fishing tackle 
out this spring, be sure that hook points 
are sharp, lines are not rotted or frayed, 
that spinners and spoon hooks are pol 
ished, reels are thoroly cleaned with 
kerosene and oiled, and that worn pawls 
are replaced. Then varnish your rods 
and check the agate guides. If one is 
cracked, it will soon cut a line and per- 
haps be the cause of losing the best fish 
of the season. A pair of round-nosed 
pliers, a small screwdriver, a three 
cornered file, and a small whetstone are 
the handiest tools you can have in your 
tackle box—and, of course, always carr) 
oil. 


. 


A new, streamlined automatic shot 


| gun has appeared on the market with 


several new features that offer definite 
advantages to the shooter. The receiver 
curves smoothly down to the stock with 
no humps to look over in sighting. Load 
ing and unloading are simplified, and 
there are other mechanical refinements. 
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The Farm Month 


[ Continued from page 11 | 


entirely funds for tenant land purchase, 
compared with the $40,000,000 avail- 
able this year. 

Roared Farm Bureau’s white-haired 
bull of the woods Ed O’Neal: “It ap- 
pears that the House Appropriations 
committee is determined to economize 
at the expense of Agriculture. . . I re- 
gard this as very short-sighted . . . Re- 
duction in farm income, which still is 
nearly $2,000,000,000 short of parity, 
will be accompanied by more unemploy- 
ment, lowered national morale 
Congress should increase the farm ap- 
propriations to make the farm program 
fully effective rather than cut off the 
prosperity stream at its source. . . It 
amounts to sabotage of farm recovery 

will set back our basic industry 
20 years... .’: 

The rank and file of farmers did not 
show any great amount of excitement 
over the issue, however, shrewdly ex- 
pecting that the Senate might insist on 
more generous treatment—especially in 
a presidential year. The half-billion-dol- 
lar soil-conservation-program item es- 
caped in the paring of the House and 
remained in the budget. 


PARITY—FOR 40 ATLEAST. While the 
debate was in progress over funds for 
parity payments for 1941, the A. A. A. 
reassured farmers that co-operators in 
1940 would receive parity or price-ad- 
justment payments. Biggest piece of the 
pie was cut for the cotton farmer, who is 
to get $96,000,000 out of the $225,000,- 
000 fund. Wheat-growers were allotted 
$57,100,000 and corn-growers $48,600,- 
000, with $300,000 set aside for co-op- 
erators in the rice program. Cotton- 
growers who hold their acreage within 
allotments are to get 1.55 cents a pound 
on the estimated yield on allotted acre- 
age, while the wheat rate for 1940 is to 
be 19 cents and the corn five cents over 
and above the soil-conservation pay- 
ments. 

No provision was made for parity 
payments on tobacco for the reason that 
growers are receiving more than 75 
percent of parity price right now. 


CONTINUOUS HENRY. Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry Wallace continues to 
urge the income-certificate or modified- 
processing-tax plan as a means of financ- 
ing parity payments on export crops, 
such as wheat, cotton, rice, prunes, 
raisins, and tobacco. The plan is pref- 
erable to either high loans or price-fix- 
ing as alternative approaches to in- 
creased return from marketing, he de- 
clared to the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


THE FARM'S NEWBORN. Two new or- 
ganizations affecting farm products have 
come into being: In Chicago, American 
Pork Producers, Associated, was incor- 
porated with the objective of adv ertising 
and promoting the sale of pork and lard, 
while in Saint Paul, American Dairy 
Association, Incorporated, was set up to 
render a similar service for the dairy 
industry. 

E. M. Harsch, Illinois swine breed- 
association execu- [ Continued on page 98 





"36 GRAINS OF L/W 
HIT THAT SHEEP-KILLER!’ 





“The POWER of that Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22 put that 
mountain lion down to stay! “’ 


WAS OUT after marmots with my 

new Remington Scoremaster and a 
box of Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s. Coming 
over a ridge I suddenly saw the tawny 
hide of a huge mountain lion, crouched 
over the body of one of our sheep. 


“Before I knew what I was doing I let 
fly at him. That lion went down and stayed 
down!’ d always known those .22’s had a 
terrific wallop—but after that experience 
I'll never shoot any other .22 than 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed!” 


For highest speed and terrific smash—shoot 
KLEANBORE* HI-SPEED* .22's 


We don’t recommend that you hunt mountain 
lions with any .22 rimfire ammunition, even 
one as powerful as Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s. 
But the power that can bring down a moun- 
tain lion makes this ammunition exception- 
ally effective for small game, pests and vermin. 
Write Remington Arms Co., Inc., Dept. 1-P, 
Bridgeport, Conn., for interesting free litera- 
ture on Remington .22’s. 


REMINGTON RESEARCH MAKES BETTER GUNS AND 
BETTER AMMUNITION FOR BETTER SHOOTING! 


The Remington and Du Pont names have 
long been symbols for research and study. 
Out of that research have come many of the 
greatest strides in the manufacture of guns 
and ammunition for the shooting sports... 
the first metallic cartridge .. . the first paper 
shells manufactured in this country... Klean- 
bore non-corrosive priming. Last year the 
new Core-Lokt bullet increased the effective- 
ness of center fire ammunition, and the New 
Remington Crimp eliminated blown patterns 
in shot shells. 1940 will be another historic 
Remington year in the development of finer 
equipment for your greater shooting pleasure. 


***Kleanbore’’ and ‘‘Hi-Speed’’ are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
**Core-Lokt”’ is a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc 


Remington, 





Kleanbore* Hi-Speed .22 hollow 


Kleanbore* Hi-Speed .22 solid point 


157 foot-ibs. of energy loaded into 
-22. Here's 








point expands to .347 caliber. The 
hollow point bullet on Remington 
-22 rimfire ammunition is designed 
to give the maximum effective ex- 
pansion. The picture above shows a 
cross-section of one of these bullets, 
and the whole bullet before and after 
impact, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, APRIL, 


s eight 74" planks. Right 
pine boards, each % inch thick, can 
be penetrated by a Kleanbore Hi- 
Speed .22 long rifle solid point bul- 
let. These .22 speed kings are built 
like big game cartridges, with solid 
brass cases—strong, to hold the ex- 
tra power. 


1940 — SEE... 3S 


a Kleanbore Hi-Speed 
proof of the wallop in this ammuni- 
tion! A 36-grain hollow point Hi- 
Speed bullet leaves your rife muz- 
zle at 1400 feet per second—faster 
than the speed of sound!—with a 
muzzle energy of fully 157 foot- 
pounds! 
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A CHAMPION AMONG CHAMPIONS 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 


CREAM SEPARATORS e MILKERS « MILK COOLERS 


DEERING 
P vcCORMICK-DEERI 


That’s the Streamlined 


Cream Separator: 


i i ‘ormance and 
championship, Perk Deering 
~ ie It’s streamlined, close 
y to clean, and easy © = 
ched by milk are of sta 
less steel. T he aeunrage Pd 
bowl gets all the creams : 2 vs 
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density with equal - are: 
Adjustments are easily 
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M i ers. 
Milkers and Milk Coo 
HARVESTER 
INTERNATIONAL nays doce: 
xth Michiga™ Avenue Cc . 
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Put up , rain or shine 
with a Gehl Cutter. 
Makes grass molasses silage 
from n hay—no curing required. 
Means 50% more feed per acre, no risk from bad 
weather. Automatic pump measures flow of 
molasses in proportion to feed. Same machine 
. cuts hayinto mow,or fills silo with corn. 
Saves work, saves storage space, reduces 
feeding waste. Valuable = booklet 
on hay chopping and molasses silage. 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
446 Water St., West Bend, Wis. 


GEHL 
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Helped Perfect 


1940 
RIC FENCERS 


Now, amazing NEW invention 
lowers cost, gives higher-pow- 
ered shock—charges more fence 
—longerservice from SAFE bat- 
teries. Five Year Service Guaran- 
tee. Investigate Parmak before 
buying any electric fencer. 
FREE CATALOG just off the 
Press, describes inven- 
tion. Shows 6 new models. Send 
Postcard for yours today. 
Dealers—Agents. Money-making 
exclusive terrritory now open. 
PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO. 
Dept.DC-3 Kansas City, 


—y 














Temporary Silos 


[| Continued from page 26 


Naturally the trench silo is not attrac 
tive and should be built where it 
screened from the road and is convenien 
to fields, feed lots, and barns. The usua 
size is eight feet deep, eight feet wid 
at the bottom, and 12 feet wide at th 
top. This provides 80 cubic feet for eac 
foot of length, which will easily hold on 
ton of silage. While larger sizes are com 
mon, this one has proved most satis 
factory. 

After staking out the desired siz 
plow furrows the length of the silo. Ther 
pull the topsoil to the edges to build u; 
the adjoining surface sufficiently that 
water will drain away. Be sure to d 
this at the start so the banks will not be 
come weakened and crumble. Then re 
move the earth lengthwise, making ; 
pile at each end so that at each trip 
thru earth may be removed. A work 
manlike job is important because if to: 
much dirt is removed at any point an 
filling becomes necessary, a soft spot and 
a mudhole will result. Silos dug on level! 
ground must have a ramp or slope so 
that it is possible to drive thru when 
filling and packing as well as when re 
moving the silage. 


THE trench silo is filled until the top is 
well rounded. Top layers are made from 
cornstalks from which the ears have 
been removed. Then straw and earth 
are piled over to complete the seal. If 
there is natural drainage from the lower 
end, removal should start from the high 
er. The silage will then remain moist and 
there will be no need to worry about wa 
ter. Trench silage is removed in slices 
much as bread is cut. This means that 
the covering of straw and spoiled silage 
is removed as the silo is emptied, keep 
ing the stored portion sweet and palat 
able. 

The ease of filling, removal, and main 
tenance will depend upon the owner. A 
carrier with track or cart may be used 
for removal. 

At each successive filling it is neces 
sary to trim and smooth the banks, a 
practice which tends to widen the 
trench. To overcome this difficulty, 
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“Did you really see the first robin today?” 
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many farmers are using various types of 
material to protect the sides. Enos Wa- 
ters, Illinois farmer, has successfully 
used precast concrete blocks. In case of 
iny disturbance, they may be removed 
and quickly reset. A concrete curb to 
hold these sloping walls may be desir- 
able, and a concrete floor is better than 
dirt. If reinforced and protected with 
spoiled silage and straw, it will not be 
injured by upheaval during a severe 
winter. 


THe pen-type silo is also easily con- 
structed. Select a size to meet feeding 
needs, then cut a length of fencing equal 
to the circumference of the silo wanted. 
When using snow fencing, stretch it with 
team, tractor, or fence-stretcher to take 
up slack and straighten. This prevents 
excessive stretching when the pen is 
filled and avoids tears in the paper lining 

-a lining usually containing sisal be- 
tween two waterproof layers of paper, 
cemented together. It comes in four-foot 
widths, the height of fencing used. Cut 
paper in short lengths, 10 to 12 feet. 
This not only helps in handling but pre- 
vents tears in case the wire does stretch. 
Lap at least two feet. This lap allows 
paper to slip and fit the fence under out- 
ward pressure. Clip the paper to top of 
fence with the spring-clip type of clothes- 
pin. 

When woven-wire fencing is used, use 
a close, uniform weave and stiffen with 
pickets, spaced about three feet apart 
and securely fastened to laterals. They 
prevent the buckling of the fence. 

As soon as the first section of the silo 
is almost filled, cut a new piece of fenc- 
ing a few inches short of the first piece, 
stretch, tie together, and set up inside 
of first section, resting in S-shaped hooks 
to hold and prevent slipping down when 
silage settles. Continue the filling. It is 
well to place two or more Number 9 
wires about the first section, hoop-like, to 
help take the pressure. 

When filling, place the blower pipe 
in center so chopped corn will fill up in 
a cone shape. This distributes the corn 
uniformly thruout the area. The grain 
in the silage settling in one spot will 
cause uneven settling and listing. 


THESE fence silos are built rather low, 
two or more sections high. They rarely 
exceed 20 feet in height and are usually 
near that diameter so they will stand. 
Their contents cannot be held over for 
summer and their primary purpose is for 
early-fall or winter feeding. It is well to 
mound the cut corn, with ears removed 
before cutting, and cover with straw or 
prairie hay. It is wasteful to use corn 
as a cap because it will spoil on top. If 
feeding is started at filling time, spoilage 
will not occur unless the weather is ex- 
tremely warm. Grass silage keeps well 
in these structures. 

As each section is fed out, the fencing 
should be rolled up, marked, and stored 
for the next season. The paper may be 
salvaged for some other purpose. Use 
new paper the next season. While the 
pen silo is inexpensive, the first cost is 
highest. The fencing may be used many 
times with new paper, making each suc- 
ceeding year’s cost very low. 

In conclusion, please remember that 
we have used the word “temporary” in 
both the headline and the text. Trench 
and pen silos are just that, nothing 
more, but they fill the short-time bill 
well if too much is not expected of them. 

























































but the new 


Willard Safety-Fill’ 


reverts OVERFILLING * SZs CORROSION! 


@ Overfill a battery just once and untold damage may result. The 
excess acid-solution surges up through the vents and attacks cables, 
terminals, wiring—in fact, any exposed metal part. Millions of 
unexpected starting failures are caused by this corrosion and the 
current losses it creates. 


To overcome this costly hazard, Willard engineers have developed 
a battery that “never drinks too much,” that protects you against 
corrosion because it prevents overfilling. It’s called “Safety-Fill.” 


And does it have power! 
Capable of cranking 
six Cars at one time, 
a Willard “Safety- 
Fill” Battery assures 
you of quick, positive 
Starts in any weather. 


This New Willard 
“Safety-Fill” Battery ) 
is now on sale at no 
increase in price! Ask 
your Willard dealer 
to show you this 
NEW Willard. 
























WILLARD STORAGE 
BATTERY COMPANY 


Cleveland « Dallas 
Los Angeles * Toronto 








The battery illus- 
trated bere is the 
famous Willard 
“H-R” now built 
with Safety-Fill,” 





SAFETY-FILL BATTERY 
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Jerusalem 


THE SEPARATOR THAT MOST { Continued from page 19 
SUCCESSFULLY COMBINES ALL 
THE ESSENTIAL FEATURES 


Cleanest Skimming 
Easiest Running 
Longest Life 


The prime purpose of a cream 
separator is to skim clean—to get 
all the butterfat. To be a profita- 


ble investment it must also be built to 
give many years of trouble-free, efficient 
service. And for the user’s convenience 
it must be easy to turn. De Laval Sepa- 
trators now — as always — combine these 
important features to the highest possible 
degree. They earn more, cost less per 
year of use and give the greatest all- 
around satisfaction. 

Prove this. Your De Laval Dealer will 
gladly let you try a new De Laval, which 
in most cases will earn its own easy 
monthly payments. See your De Laval ae 
Dealer or mail coupon. Be Level Weeld’s Stundard Series Jews mourn past glory at the Wailing Wall, 

The best De Laval Separators ever made— said to contain stones from Solomon's Temple 
skim cleaner, run easier, last longer. Increased 
capacities enable them to separate more milk in 
less time. Can be cleaned in five minutes. 
Made in four sizes; hand or electric drives. 


Black Star 








to Haifa, a distance of about eight miles, 
without even being called names. 
It was true that practically all Jewish 


shops were closed up around the Jaffa 
Gate (in the modern business district 
unior Series outside the old city wall), but business 


ced, small- 





De hell J 


Wonderful, on ee was otherwise going on much as usual 
pacity herd owner. rh 01d tld and things were lively. Entering one of 
ive same service we te S. . on ae R . 


sae eearators the largest banks, I never would have 
Pave size, wir without aed known that the city was going thru 
troublesome times. People were smiling 
New De Laval Magnetic THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 77-5 at all desks and cages, and there seemed 
Speedway Milker " New York, 165 Broadway to be great activity. Neither did there 


: il eae Chicago, 427 Randolph St. b 
is [5 Aangeden oe no bene ; San Francisco, 61 Beale St. seem to be any trouble near the fine 


best milker—it is unequaled ' Please send me, { Separator 9 buildings at the Zion headquarters, a 











for fast, clean milking; for its ' without obligation, Milker o. A 2, rat ? a 
exclusive, uniform, rhythmic ok full information on check which mile or more to the northwest. Of course, 


action; for convenience and | British soldiers were nearly everywhere, 
ease of handling and com- 5 sie ‘ P > aa 1 

a sy ha 
siete audleation.” fies. water | but during the time of my visit they had 
new and improved features. matters well in hand. 
See De Laval Dealer or mail ; For two years and more there was but 
coupon to nearest office. aris 1 : 1: at | : nrcise gs 

little activity on either Christmas or 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF SEPARATORS AND MILKE Easter. However, this last Christmas 
season was celebrated much more than 
for two years past, and from all reports 


MULE-HIDE “COR-DU-ROY™ r y s Easter this year is to be a big day. 














Before the World War, Russia led all 


. ations in the observance of Easter i 
ROOFS SAVE YOU MONEY | BRR Co Cea iM | joni, eee oe ie 


MULTIPLIES the state church of that country. The 


< a 3 * = . 
STRENGTH OF [ema ea Teat WT lators Czar of Russia was always very liberal 
MEET AN asPnact iy in valuable gifts to the Church of the 
\ : rae 23 Holy Sepulchre, which was originally 
COR-DU-ROY HAS Sable _— ee built by the Orthodox Church. At the 
ey Peer TORS, SOSD TORS, VES On yresent time the Roman Catholics have 
REINFORCING PRINCIPLE | a i i — pegs a ns 
2 Bruised Teats, Obstructions. their own celebration, and the Arme- 


. : e3 Dr. Naylor Dilators are sterilized, medi- i } } | 
Eighteen year weathering tests prove “%§ cated and saturated with the antiseptic nig sd and ot ‘h r 2 also have chi upels 
Bf z : “ ‘<m™ ointment in which they are packed in the same church 

COR DU ROY rib and groove or expen <*@gme They have a deep yielding surface of T esha lank Bas 
sion joint’’ construction prevents checking, Es" f soft absorbent texture which fits either wo or three weeks before Easter, 

: ‘igagg large or small teats without overstretch- when I was last there, crowds of pilgrims 
cracking — produces greater strength, nie or tearing. Carries the medication : ss ? 1s Of p Ig 
speeds drainage, and lasts extra years INTO teat canal to seat of trouble. were arriving in J erusalem from a 


after other roofs fail. The Only Soft Surface Dilators dozen countries. By Palm Sunday the 
SEND FOR COLOR CHART LARGE PKG. (48 Dilators) $1.00 narrow streets were almost a solid mass 
AND FREE ESTIMATE MIDE TRIAL PKG, (18 Dilators) = .50 of people. Mingled with dogs, donkeys, 


EO ROR ny and an occasional camel, Abyssinians 
LEHON CO wi oe NN err eer as DAE and other Africans generally pitched 
—_ ~ their tents on a terrace near the chapel 


CHICAGO * MEMPHIS . LD Peters family, world’s first of St. Helena. The largest crowds came 

® 9 i > ge PVE Sra aertn cmmncemee tami from Russia, Armenia, and Greece, each 
AN ANSTGT — ©When You Think of Hog Serum Eeecch pestis cinac farsi of daa 
LOG SAWS & PUMPS Always Think of PETERS SERUM | Beyond the walls of the city was an 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS + KANSAS CITY. MO Aquinas." eg ot oy enclosure with a series of buildings that 








Ee, HAD see Seger oeh. eae 
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| WHEELING 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


ROOFING 


American farmers for generations 
have been using Wheeling Heavy Zinc 
Coated Roofing. The greater weather 
protection provided by its heavily gal- 
vanized sheets is the result of long ex- 
perience in zinc coating. Wheeling’s hot 
galvanizing process fuses on to the base 
metal a heavy armor of pure zinc—a tough 
long-lasting barrier against rust and cor- 
rosion, that minimizes repairs and saves 
money for you year after year. Ask for 
genuine Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated 
Roofing and look for the familiar 
Wheeling trade mark when you buy. See 
your Wheeling dealer. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Listen to The Mill Whistle and The Wheeling 
Musical Steelmakers Sunday, 5 P. M. EST, 
Mutual Broadcasting System coast fo coast 


IT'S MADE 
Exclwively by 
WHEELING 


_— GOLDEN . 1940 
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used to be called “‘the largest hotel in 
the world,” where it is said 10,000 
people could be accommodated. 

The Palm Sunday Mass is always 
impressive, for the whole multitude 
in the great church waves palm 
branches, making it a waving forest 
of green amid the cloud .of smoke 
from the censers of the priests, whose 
jeweled robes of golden threads gleam 
in the flickering light of hundreds of 
candles. 

As Easter Day approached, one grand 
climax followed another. On Holy 
Thursday came the foot-washing service 
just in front of the door of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Every housetop, 
window-ledge, nook, and corner above 
was black with people while 20,000 in 
the streets and church below were de- 
termined to see the ceremony. Here the 
Greek Patriarch washed the feet of 12 of 


his bishops, thus commemorating the | 


Savior’s washing the feet of the 12 
Disciples at the Last Supper. 

On Easter Eve came the so-called 
“miracle” of the descent of holy fire 
from Heaven. Thousands sleep in the 
church and even in the streets on Friday 
night to have a place on Saturday after- 
noon and evening. At intervals the bells 
in all the Greek churches in Jerusalem 
ring during the day. The lights in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre are 
put out at a certain moment and the 
“miracle” light fills the Tomb. Bunches 
of candles are handed in and come out 
lighted. Soldiers keep a path clear as 
runners grab a light, and in 1§ minutes 
it is said that every Greek church in 
the city has its lights burning, lighted 
from the Holy Tomb. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is a 
very old building with great timbers 
bracing the walls, and there is some 
question as to its safety, which may 
affect the Easter celebration this year. 
In this church are treasures worth a 
kingdom. Being taken into the treasure 
rooms on one occasion, I was amazed at 
the scores of diamond-studded robes 
and never imagined there were so many 
gems and precious stones in one place. 
All visitors can see the life-sized image 
of the Virgin Mary, heavily laden with 
rings and crowns, pearls and diamonds, 
bestowed upon her by devout pilgrims. 
The diamond-studded heart of pure gold 


is alone worth a fortune. 


QueEsTIONs are often asked about the 
Tomb of Christ in Jerusalem and what 
evidence we have as to the exact location 
of the place of the Resurrection. All 
Greek and Roman Catholics and many 
others as well believe that both Mount 
Calvary and the Tomb itself are within 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. In 
fact, all the guides within this church 
are absolutely certain this is true and 
they point out the exact spot where the 
body was laid and even show you a 
portion of the wood in the original cross 
and half a hundred other sacred relics. 

While I have no desire to take issue 
with anybody in this matter, I'll tell 
you of an experience of mine which may 
have some significance. When I first 
visited Jerusalem in 1904, my guide was 
a splendid young man, son of a Jewish 
rabbi, and himself educated for that 
high office; he could speak seven Jan- 
guages fuently and was one of the most 
unselfish young men I have ever known. 

One day he took me out to a big rock 
about a thousand feet from the Damas- 
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THERES 


Oly Cue 
STATUE OF 
LIBERTY 


COP-R-LOY 
FARM FENCE 


Wrarrune, alone, can give you 
Cop-R-Loy Farm Fence—the fence made 
entirely of Wheeling’s superior rust- 
resisting copper alloy. This stronger, 
tougher metal is heavily zinc coated by 
Wheeling’s hot galvanizing process, 
which produces a tighter, longer lasting 
bond of zinc to wire with pure zinc as 
the outer barrier and zinc iron alloy 
fused to and a part of the metal itself. 

When you buy Wheeling Cop-R-Loy 
Fence you receive a guarantee not only 
of quality but of thoroughly satisfactory 
service. Every roll is pre-tested at the fac- 
tory. There’s only one Cop-R-Loy Fence. 
It’s made exclusively by Wheeling. See 
your Wheeling dealer. 

WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Hear Dorothy Anne Crowe, Arden White, 


The Wheeling Musical Steelmakers Sunday, 
5 P. M. EST, Mutual Broadcasting System 
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PETER JOINS THE LODGE 


I'LL TELL THAT 
NEW NEIGHBOR ff OH, PETER, 
TO KEEP HIS DON'T OFFEND THE 
I CHICKENS OUT _/| JACKSONS —-HE'S ON 
OF OUR YARD, THE LODGE 
OR IT'LL KILL COMMITTEE .... 
EVERY LAST AND You'RE UP 
ONE OF % | FOR MEMBERSHIP! 


AW, GO AHEAD 
—KILL ‘EM ! 
~AND THROW 'EM 
IN THEIR FRONT 











I UNDERSTAND — =| 
MR. JACKSON HAD THAT 
TROUBLE ONCE — OUR 








RUDENESS— [| DOCTOR CALLED IT 
HE's SO COFFEE-NERVES. 
NERVOUS AND [| —BUT SWITCHING TO 
IRRITABLE Fi POSTUM WORKED 
LATELyY— WONDERS / 

BECAUSE 
HE CAN'T 


EATING RIGHT 
OUT OF THAT 








HE'S HAVING 
THE TIME OF 
HIS LIFE, MR. 

JACKSON / 
PETER GETS 
A THRILL OUT 
OF EVERYTHING 
SINCE HE 
SWITCHED TO 

POSTUM / 


; [ 


WELL, PETER, 
HOW Do YOU 
LIKE THE LODGE, 
NOW THAT 
You'Re A 
MEMBER ? 








WELL, I TOLD 
JACKSON A ; 
THING OR TWo! 
-BET HE KEEPS 
HIS LITTLE 
FEATHERED 
FRIENDS HOME 
AFTER 
THIS / 


OH, PETER, NOW 
You'LL NEVER 
GET INTO THE 
_ LopGEe! 

, TELL 
Aj f/f HER TO PIPE 
DOWN OR You'LL 
WRING “THOSE 
CHICKENS’ NECKS 
— AND JACKSON'S 











ALL RIGHT, 
ree TRY IT ! 
~IF You'LL KEEP 
STILL ABOUT 
THOSE MEDDLING 

JACKSONS / 


curses! 
I'm LickeD! 

POSTUM 
AND I CAN'T 


BUT PETER... 
IT HELPED 
MR. JACKSON / 
—IT WON'T 
HURT You “To 








ANY people can drink coffee 
without any ill effects. But 
many others should never drink it. 


So if you’re nervous or irritable, 
if you can’t sleep, or have nervous 
indigestion—and you think coffee- 
nerves may be responsible—by all 
means switch to Postum. 

For Postum simply can’t fray 
your nerves—it contains no caffein 
or stimulant of any kind. 

And Postum is delicious! It has a 
distinctive, full-bodied flavor all its 
own that has made it the favorite 
drink in more than 3,000,000 homes. 

So if coffee upsets you, drink 
Postum. And then — in two short 
weeks — see if your nerves aren’t 
steadier —if you don’t feel better — 
thanks to switching to Postum. 
Postum comes in two economical 
forms: Postum, made as you make 
coffee; and Instant Postum, made in- 
stantly in the cup. A General Foods 
Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 
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cus Gate at the northwest corner of the 
city. He pointed out the fact that from 
certain housetops in the city this rock 


| looked like a gigantic skull; and declared 


no Jew would go near it at night, and if 
he passed by day he would mutter a 
curse upon the memory of Him wh 
presumed to be King of the Jews. Hi 
said further that it was called the Hil 
of Execution, the Skull Place, and 
Mount Calvary. 

Together we went into an old toml 
cut in the solid rock. In the Bible w 
have read that Jesus was crucified or 
Mount Calvary near which was a gar 
den, outside the city yet nigh unto it; 
that His body was laid in a rich man’s 
tomb in which no man had been laid; 
that the location was along the route 
where people made remarks as they 
passed. The place where the body was 
placed is minutely described. 

Before entering the tomb, the young 
man pointed out the great caravan path 
near the rock, traced the garden wall 
around the entrance, showed me how 
any Jew would know instantly that it 
was a Jewish tomb and belonged to a 
wealthy man. On entering, he traced an 
emblem cut in the wall showing that it 
was held sacred by the early Christians 
and that this tomb exactly fits the 
minute description given in the New 
Testament story, even to the rolling 
stone at the entrance. He further ex 
plained that he knew every tomb in 
the country and that no other tomb near 
Jerusalem does fit the story given by the 
Gospel writers. 

Chinese Gordon, the great Christian 
general who was stationed for years at 
the head of the English army in Egypt, 
is the reputed discoverer of this tomb 
and it is often called “Gordon’s Cal 
vary” or “The Garden Tomb.” Now a 
high wall surrounds the entire rock with 
its garden and you might go to Jerusa 
lem again and again and never hear 
about it. It is said to be the only sacred 
spot in Palestine owned by the Protes 
tants. Anyone can see the place today 
I have been in it several times since the 
city has built far beyond this region, 
but unless you make inquiries, you are 
not likely to hear it mentioned. 

After all is said about the Tomb, 
nothing really matters but the Resur 
rection itself, and the immortality it 
assures is the most glorious discovery 
of Christianity. If any fact of history 
stands on an impregnable foundation, 
it is the Resurrection of Christ: and the 
fact that men and women of all nations 
have for ages crossed mountains and 
oceans at great expense and hardship 
to be near where it took place shows the 
unshakable faith of millions of people. 
We all trust that soon all wars will be 
over and once again great throngs can 
gather in the Holy City to celebrate 
Easter—each in his own way. 


Consider the Lilies 


The lilies may not toil or spin. 


I know mine haven’t—ever. 

I’m glad they don’t; I wouldn’t like 
My lovely lilies clever. 

Can fancy how a chap would feel 
Who found his Regales sewing 

On summer frocks from rhubarb leaves? 
I hope mine just keep growing! 


—Floyd T. Wood 
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nip CHOES of Farm and Home 
the Weeks: ‘Men of the Soil,” the 
le. series of original plays produced 
be by farm people of Dane, Mar- 
a quette, Richland, Sauk, Trem- 


bag Vernon, and Winne- 
ago counties, Wisconsin, set a 
new high for other drama groups 
to challenge. It is plays like these 
that compel us to acknowledge 
the infinite richness of the lives 
of those who dwell and work upon 
the land. “Men of the Soil” depicts 
the history of Wisconsin farm 
family life by portraying a typical 
family thru four generations. . . 
5? Eleanor Roosevelt’s talk, ‘“En- 
during Values Thru Books,” 
marked her seventh appearance 
at New York’s Farm and Home 





Week. She’s by way of becoming 
an institution there, along with 
the famed “Book Talks” 

The increased emphasis on per- 
sonal care was particularly grati- 
fying inasmuch as the last person 
the os homemaker usually con- 
siders is herself—if at all. How 
your clothes affect your health, 
complexion cafe, good posture 
and how to achieve it, posture 
exercises for the mature woman, 
and foot comfort were popular 
subjects. . . And was there any- 
one who remained unmoved by 
the natural harmony of the 
voices joining in “God Bless 
America”? The ability of farm 
women to meet as strangers one 
minute and a few moments later 
join in song, comes naturally to 
them. Those who play and sing 
together can work together. 


e e For style notes this spring, 
take a good look at the photo- 
graphs of the New York women 
on page 74. In “They Say Sew!” 
you'll find the ever-popular jack- 
et-dress that fits almost any 
occasion, the timeless bolero 
dress, and the detachable lingerie 
trim. Also good this season is the 
dress-and-coat ensemble. Mary 
Louise Strawn wears one on page 
75. The classic shirtwaist and 
princesse dresses are as good as 
ever, but take on new interest 
thru colors, fabric combinations, 
and prints. There’s a new name 
for the snood, made popular by 
Scarlett O’Hara; it’s a “Southern 
curl-snatcher”’! 

Keep an eye on the new hats; 
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they are going off-the-face, a 
welcome turnabout from the 
perched-over-eyes trend of the 
past season. There’ll be a lot of 
fabric hats with matching bags. 


e e Which member of your fam- 
ily spends the most money for 
clothes? A survey made among 
Ohio farm families showed that 
the 16- to 29-year-old sons spent 
the most; next were their fathers; 
then the daughters; and trailing 
all were the mothers. If your hus- 
band complains of your extrava- 
gance, it might be interesting to 
check your clothing dollars—or 
it might not! 


e e “Paint Your Furniture!” by 
— Patterson (page 82) has 

een planned to fit right in with 
your mood for housecleaning 
this month. There’s nothing like 
a few coats of paint or enamel to 
put the finishing touches on a 
newly cleaned house and add a 
cheerful note of color to the rooms 
in which we work. Even I, after 
reading this article, feel that I 
could turn out a “professional” 
job if I followed Mr. Patterson’s 
practical tips. 


e « “To spend money like wa- 
ter’’ seems an ironic phrase to the 
woman who still gets water by the 
old pump-and-carry method; wa- 
ter is one thing she does nof 
waste. But as soon as the water 
can come out of faucets, it’s been 
found that consumption is upped 
by 3,000 or more gallons a month! 
And who dares call her prodigal? 
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They Say Sew! 


Made-at-home cottons star all day and every day in the 


lives of these homemakers in Orleans County, New York 


For shopping, Mrs. Harold » 
Hedges (left) wears a red and 
white cotton print, smart with 
or without the jacket. It cost 
only $3.25. Mrs. Kenneth 
Dawley looks cool in a dark 
blue dotted swiss with silk- 
lined jacket; total cost, $3.80 


Mrs. John Allen, Jr., goes 
calling in a smart red gingham 
suit which can be worn with or 
without the blouse. It cost 
$2.70. Her hostess, Mrs. E. J. 
Chapman, wears a $2.99 blue- 
green and white street dress 








Home from her shopping trip, Mrs 
Hedges slips off the jacket of her red and 
white print and thus a smart street 
outfit becomes a practical housedress 


i is really here to 
stay when the stores blossom 
forth in a garden of beautiful 
prints, bright-to-pastel colored 
linens; when the shop windows 
are filled with crisp, washable 
cottons that have that you- 
can-wear-me-anywhere look. 
Where is the woman, then, 
who can resist the urge to let 
her housework go and shop for 


ie 


Mrs. Harold Leininger, in a blue-green and white cotton that cost $1.61, serves 
tea. Mrs. Allen and Mrs. Chapman wear the same frocks as above, while 
Mrs. Herbert Cliff (left) is charming in a $1.72 rust and white voile print. Right: 
Another view of Mrs. Leininger and Mrs. Allen in their made-at-home cottons 
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patterns and materials, zipper 
and pins, bindings and trim 
mings—all the fascinating pat 
aphernalia that make sewing 
at home one of the most enjoy 
able—and practical—of tasks? 

But the women of Orleans 
County, New York, pictured 
on this page didn’t find it 
necessary to “let their house 
work go.” To them home sew 
ing is an important part of the 
regular homemaking activities. 
So proud and pleased wer« 
they with their cottons for 
every occasion that they staged 
a “Cotton Dress Revue” di 
rected by Mrs. H. C. Bartlett, 
home demonstration agent. 








Two trips a year to the beauty shop are all Mary Louise needs for her 
hair; she cares for it herself with the aid of a rat-tail comb, weekly sham- 
poos, and nightly brushing. Left: She wears a rust wool dress, part of 









: GROWING 


By Alfred W. Cherry 


Ce smart thing to do about the 
awkward years is to skip them. 
That advice comes from one who 
ought to know, for she’s Mary 
Louise Strawn from Milford Cen- 


ter, Ohio, a blue-ribbon winner of 


the style revue at the 4-H Club 
Congress last year. 

She’s an attractive, auburn- 
haired lass who has just turned 17. 
She’s a real farm girl, too, prepares 
almost all the meals for the family, 
makes nearly all her own clothes, 
and even helps her father in rush 
seasons by driving the tractor. But 
in spite of her very busy life she 
somehow always manages to 
achieve that look of just having 
— out of a bandbox. 

you follow Mary Louise’s 
suggestions for tripping lightly 
over awkward years, you are prac- 








the blue-ribbon outfit. 





Right: 


tically certain to stop feeling that 
your body is two-thirds hands and 
feet. 

Two of the most important 
things to the young girl’s appear- 
ance, she says, are a good com- 
plexion and a good figure. Proper 
diet is essential to both of these. 
The girl who guzzles chocolate 
sundaes and dotes on starchy and 
rich, fried foods should not be sur- 
prised by a crop of pimples and 
blotches. And it is not unlikely 
that she will awake some morning 
and find her figure a mass of un- 
sightly lumps and bulges. 

Proper diet will do wonders in 
preventing pimples that so often 
plague girls of high-school age. 
Mary Louise recommends plenty 
of salads and vegetables, lean 
meat, and at least a quart of milk 
a day—whole milk if you’re thin, 
skimmed if you’re pudgy. 

Many girls think they cannot 
have pretty hair because they 


Another example of her sewing skill 










can’t afford to go to the beauty 
shop regularly every week. But, 
Mary Louise says, if you will only 
learn how to arrange your own 
hair, you need not go to a beauty 
parlor oftener than twice a year! 

Here it was that Mary Louise 
confided some of her own troubles 
of her first year in high school. Her 
hair was straight and “stubborn.” 
The Dutch bob that had been cute 
when she was younger was too 
juvenile, and when she changed to 
a side part her hair was hard to 
curl or arrange attractively. 

So she took herself off to a 
beauty parlor and got an end per- 
manent. Then she learned how to 
take care of it. As you can see 
from the photograph, she does a 
top-notch job of arranging her 
hair. She washes it once a week 
and brushes it vigorously every 
night. Since her hair tends to be a 
bit dry, she uses an oil shampoo. 
A vinegar [ Continued on page 9/ 
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1873. The young miss will look adorable in 
this smart little 2-piece suit with separate 
blouse. Skirt is topped by suspenders. De- 
signed for sizes 4 to 10. Size 6 requires 174 
yards 54-inch material for jacket and skirt; 
1 yard 35-inch material for blouse. 


1943. The newest bolero-dress for spring has a 
gored skirt, is high-necked and short-sleeved. 
The bolero may have a revers. Designed for 
sizes 34 to 46. Size 34 requires 34% yards 39- 
inch material for bolero and skirt; 1 yard 39- 
inch material for blouse. 


7934. An utterly pretty afternoon dress that 
features soft fullness below the deep, round 
yoke, and a sliver of a waistline. It’s simple to 
sew. Designed for sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 38. 
Size 16 (34) requires 334 yards 39-inch material. 


7922. If you’re counting pennies, make a gay 
assortment of jackets to enliven an old dress 
or skirt. Hood and peplum optional. Designed 
for sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 38. Size 16 (34) requires 
23 yards 39-inch material (including peplum). 





Patterns may be obtained at 15 cents each. Ad- 
dress all orders direct to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


























1. Tho primarily designed for washing 
cars, we think this mitt comes in mighty 
handy for wall- or woodwork-washing, 
and furniture-dusting. The fine-combed 
sheepskin is process-tanned to with- 
stand water. If greasy, gasoline will 


clean it; if dirty, wash with soap and 
water. About $1. (Schroeder & Tre- 
mayne, Inc., 1711 Delmar Blvd., 


Louis, ‘Missouri. ) 


2. With all the new improvements on 
household equipment, we see that 
kitchen cutlery hascome in for its share. 
Modern blade materials and grinding 
processes assure lasting sharpness; han- 
dles are decorative, easy to grip, and 
secure. That’s efficiency! Those pictured 
here are samples of types and styles. 
One in box (“‘Karv-Master,” $2) is 
ideal for cutting hot and cold meats. 
Lustrous handle made of cellulose 
acetate plastic. The second and fourth 
slicers ($1) and paring knife (so cents) 
have rosewood, easy-grip handles; while 
the third’s handle is a one- piece, molded 
rubber one, curved at end for easy hold- 
ing. All blades are hollow- ground, rust- 
resistant chrome surfaces. (Remington 
Arms Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut.) 


How’s this for “reeling” the clothes- 
line? Reel holds 200 feet of line. To 
wind, just crank; to unwind, fasten end 
of line to a post, hold one handle, and 
walk to opposite post. Made of electri- 
cally welded wire, enameled green, with 
red hardwood handles. About 35 cents. 
(Rotite Mfg. Co., Wayside Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 

Then, if your line tends to sag where 
you don’t want it to, the other little 
gadget in the photograph will tighten it 
in a jiffy with a few twists and turns. 
It’s made of birchwood with rust-proof 
nails. The price is about 15 cents. (“‘Jiffy- 
Tite,” Eclipse Mfg. Co., 333 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois.) 





4. Here’s a handy battery light to 
brighten dark corners or closets. Carry 
it around to use in each of the unlighted 
places or make it stationary by hanging 
on a nail or hook. Cream-enamel metal 
(634 by 154 inches); two regulation 
batteries, which are easily replaced, sup- 
ply light turned on by pull cord. One 
dollar, postage prepaid. (Daniel Low & 
Co., Salem, Massachusetts.) 


44 A toy coffee pot is excellent for 
holding bacon drippings. It’s dust-proof 
and can be set directly on the stove to 
melt contents for use, says Mrs. G. E. 


McD., Oklahoma. 


4 @ As a regular part of her spring 
housecleaning, Mrs. R. M. J., South 
Dakota, cleans all the overshoes, puts 
them in paper bags on which are printed 
wearers’ names, and stores in attic 
ready for next winter’s use. 


¢ ¢ When cleaning a storeroom, wood- 
shed, or some other “glory hole,” says 
Mrs. P. S. J., New York, have two 
pasteboard boxes near by: into one put 
papers, rags, and so on, to be burned; in 
the other go pieces of glass, wire, or 
tin that will have to be thrown away. 
This eliminates sorting the material 
after cleaning, and the boxes are easily 
carried away. Why not try it? 


¢ 4 A baby in the house? Have the 
handy man paint a board 30-inches 
square to match the bathroom, suggests 
Mrs. S. L. M., Nebraska. Hinge to the 
wall so that when in position it rests 
over the bathtub, making a convenient 
place to bathe, dress, and change baby. 
A padded cover may be made for top of 
board. A hook will hold it against the 
wall when not in use. 


4 @ She needed an extra seat in her 
kitchen for “one-minute-callers’” but 





limited so Mrs. W. S., 
Kansas, put the woodbox to triple use 
It was made in the form of a window 
seat, painted, lid (17 by 17 by 34 inches) 
upholstered and covered in material to 


space was very 


harmonize with kitchen colors. That’s 
the seat. Then, at each end of the seat, 
leaves 17 by 17 inches were hinged, up- 
holstered, and covered. Folding legs are 
hinged to the edges of drop leaves so 
that as each leaf is raised, legs fall in 
place. What a nice place for Mother to 
relax while the meal is cooking! 


4 ¢ Before painting around windows, 
cut a piece of newspaper to fit the pane; 
wet and place on the window, advises 

T., Wisconsin. All paint spatters 
which would have gone on the glass are 
on the paper. 


¢ ¢ Speaking of improvements in equip 
ment, another one on the modern oil 
range makes it still more convenient 
and economical. The range is equipped 
with a constant-level valve for connec 
tion to a large storage tank outdoors. 
And, because the “burning dry” of the 
wick is avoided by having a continuous 
supply of oil, the life of the wick is pro 
longed. Attractive white-porcelain-en- 
ameled cabinet, fast, clean burners, 
quick-heating oven are added features 
of this well-known range. (Perfection 
Stove Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


4 ¢ A coal-oil lamp has a tendency to 
smell bad when turned low. To over- 
come this, suggests Mrs. J. F. F., Penn 
sylvania, saturate a new wick with 
vinegar, dry thoroly, then place in lamp. 





Successful Farming wi// pay $2 for each 
useful idea published. Unused suggestions 
will not be returned. Those ideas which are 
published in the magazine will be paid for 
promptly.— Editor. 
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Wirn so much effort being made to 
increase the consumption of our surplus 
pork, it’s good to see the number of 
recipes you have sent in for using it. 
There’s nothing like variety, and Mrs. 
Hess gives just that in the way she pre- 
pares “Pennsylvania Pork Chops.” Just 
two things to remember, tho, in pre- 
paring pork: Cook it thoroly; that’s 
the only way to bring out its full, rich 
flavor. And don’t use too high a cook- 
ing temperature. Most of the flavor is 
in the fat, and too rapid heat would 
drive it off. Let’s remind ourselves that 
pork is one of the richest sources of 
nicotinic acid, for prevention and cure 
of pellagra; and Vitamin B,, for averting 
various nervous disorders. 

The recipes this month include every- 
thing from soup—“Cream of Chicken 
Soup”—to choice of desserts—pie, cake, 
or fluffy ‘“‘Marshmallow Dessert.” And, 
if you have leftover meat, there’s a 
“Spanish Hash”’ recipe to make use of 
it, too. Include these in your menus: 


SOUR-CREAM PLUM PIE —Mrs. J. W. S., Kans. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 (14 oz.) can red, pitted 
plums, drained 

1 cup plum juice 

2 tablespoons cornstarch 

¥, cup sugar 

¥4 cup sour cream 

2 eggs, beaten 

2 tablespoons orange juice 

1 baked 9-inch pie shell 


Bring plums and juice to a 
boil. Add combined cornstarch 
and sugar. Cook 15 minutes. 
Add sour cream to eggs; then 
add both to plum mixture and 
cook § minutes longer, stir- 
ring. Remove from heat and 
add orange juice. Pour into the 
pie shell. Cool before cutting. 
Just before serving, spread a 
layer of whipped cream over pie; sprinkle with chopped nuts. 


CREAM OF CHICKEN SOUP —Mrs. E. J. C., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Heat broth to boiling; add 
celery, tapioca, and onion. 
Simmer until vegetables are 
tender; then add chicken and 
combined egg yolks and cream, 
stirring slowly. Season to taste 
and serve at once. Bread sticks 
with a fruit salad make this a 
luncheon treat. Serves 6. 


4 cups chicken broth 

1 cup finely minced celery 

2 tablespoons quick-cooking 
tapioca 

1 tablespoon grated onion 

1 cup diced, cooked chicken 

2 egg yolks, beaten 

1 cup cream 

Salt and pepper to taste 


RAISIN BREAD —Mrs. E. C., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Rinse and drain raisins. 
Cream sugar, salt, and lard. 
Dissolve yeast in water. Com- 
bine with creamed mixture, 
add milk, and stir to blend. 
Beat in enough flour to make a 
stiff batter. Add raisins and 
stir. Work in remaining flour, 
place on lightly floured surface, 
and }.nead until smooth and elastic. Cover and let stand in 
warm place away from air until double in bulk (about 144 
hours). Punch down and let rise again until double in bulk 
(about 45 minutes). Form into two loaves, place in greased 
bread pans, and let rise until double in size (about 30 min- 
utes). Bake in moderate oven (350°) 55 to 60 minutes. 


11% cups seedless raisins 

4 tablespoons sugar 

1 tablespoon salt 

5 tablespoons lard 

2 packages granular yeast 
1 cup lukewarm water 

1 cup milk 

Tf to 8 cups flour 
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For good foods from readers. 
Tested in Successful Farm- 


ing's Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Photograph by Falk 


It's a tasting session. Lee Goode, Subscribers’ Information Bureau; Mary Regan, 
Test Kitchen; Gladys M. Johnson, Assistant Editor; and Les Baridon, Art Department 


PENNSYLVANIA PORK CHOPS 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


—J. H., Pa. 


Wipe chops with damp cloth; 
sprinkle with salt and pepper; 
dredge with flour; and sauté in 
fat until brown on both sides. 
Stick one clove in each chop 
and place in a baking dish. Add 
water, bay leaves, vinegar, and 
sugar. Cover and bake in mod- 
erate oven (350°) 45 minutes. 
Add sour cream; blend thoroly 
with liquid in pan; cover and 
bake 30 minutes longer. Serve 
with baked potatoes, green beans, gelatin salad, and drink. 
Our family 1s so enthusiastic over this meal whenever it’s 
served that it is a pleasure to prepare it. Serves 8. 


8 pork chops 

1 teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoon pepper 
Yo cup flour 

2 tablespoons fat 

8 cloves 

1 cup water 

2 bay leaves 

4 tablespoons vinegar 
2 teaspoons sugar 

1 cup sour cream 


MARSHMALLOW DESSERT —Mrs. M. Z., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 (14 oz.) can crushed 
pineapple 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped 

1% pound marshmallows, 
quartered 

1 cup chopped black walnuts 


Mix all ingredients and let 
stand in refrigerator at least 
an hour before serving. Serve 
in tall sherbet glasses with 
wafers. Serves 8. 


BANANA-WALNUT CAKE —H. K., Colo. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Cream shortening thoroly; 
gradually add sugar, creaming 
well. Add eggs, and beat. Sift 
flour once before measuring; 
then sift with salt, soda, and 
baking powder. Add nuts to 
dry ingredients. Combine ba- 
nana pulp and sour milk and 
add to creamed mixture with 
dry ingredients. Mix well. Pour 
into a greased and floured 
pan (8 by 8 by 2 inches) and 
bake in a moderate oven (350°) 45 minutes. Frost with icing, 
or serve plain with whipped cream. {Continued on page go 


1/3 cup shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs, beaten 

11/4, cups pastry flour 

teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon soda 

3/4, teaspoon baking powder 

23 cup finely chopped walnuts 

%3 cup mashed banana pulp 

3 tablespoons sour milk or 
buttermilk 
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from other farm women, who, after all, 


They TALK, LISTEN, to LEARN - 


know 


more about their own problems than anyone else 


By Madelon Willman Jackson 


‘How often can disorder and discord be blamed on the fact that we 
are a pretty unbusinesslike group?” Mrs. C. R. Housley of Wood 
County, Ohio, challenges her neighbors on business methods 





Worn today realize the im- 


portance of sharing ideas. Wherever 
they are, in homemaking clubs, so- 
cial gatherings, or in small sewing 
circles, they are always busily ex- 
changing favorite recipes or new 
ideas to make their home lives more 
interesting and lively. 

As organizations and clubs have 
grown, the members themselves 
have developed this spirit of sharing 
ideas with others until today one 
finds many busy homemakers active 
on programs, giving demonstrations, 
talks, and leading discussion groups. 
Gradually many women are over- 
coming their shyness and timidity 
long enough to speak to larger 
groups. They do so because they are 
eager and willing to share with oth- 
ers some of the benefits they have 
already enjoyed. 

No county achievement day would 
be complete without several such 
farm women taking part in the pro- 
gram. Even at larger meetings of 

state-wide interest, women are found 
who have been willing to step away 
from home duties long enough to tell 
of successful achievements in their 
local communities. 

In short, the farm woman realizes 
that her neighbor down the road has 
a wealth of knowledge to share with 
her friends—knowledge of living that 
is gained every day from meeting 
and solving the problems that are 


common to her sister homemak- 
ers. Furthermore, she can share 
this knowledge more understand- 
ingly, more practically, than a 
woman whose experiences of farm 
living are obtained at second- 
hand. 

An outstanding example among 
women who have developed this 
spirit of sharing to a high degree 
is Mrs. Selma Emig of Franklin 
County, Ohio, who brings an en- 
couraging message whenever she 
is on a program. Perhaps you 
have heard her over your radio, 
telling of her experiments with 
the family garden. In her “Farm 
Family Food Supply” talks, she 
discusses the many fine sugges- 
tions which she has gained from 
farm life. 

One of her pet points, which she 
stresses on every possible occasion, 
is that of making several plantings a 
season. In that way, new tender 
beans, fresh young corn, radishes, 
onions, lettuce, and all the tempting 
garden vegetables would be ripen- 
ing and replacing the too-ripe and 
tough leftovers from the first spring 
plantings. 


Ms. C. R. HOUSLEY of Wood 
County, another busy farm woman 
who knows and experiences what she 
talks about, set an overcrowded 
roomful of women to thinking with 


Mrs. Evelyn Speakman (right), Mahoning County, Ohio, home- 
maker, has become quite an authority on style problems for other 
farm women thru her studies. Left, County HDA Florence McBride 








advises Mrs. 


“Sing with your children,” 
Laura Shields Owen. She is the wife of the 
pastor of four Geauga County churches 


her talk on business methods in the 
farm home. 

“How often can disorder, discord, 
and petty grievances be traced to 
the fact that as housewives we are a 
pretty unbusinesslike group?” asked 
Mrs. Housley. With self-conscious 
smiles thé women admitted their de- 
ficiencies, but in the next $0 minutes 
Mrs. Housley unfolded encouraging 
ideas for improving home business 
technique. 

Her display of simple semen 
included ordinary files for recipes 
labeled en- [ Continued on page 87 
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HOW They Live Depends on 


ae years or so ago 
when Jane, 14, had worn the 
heel thru on her last stocking, 
Mother wrote “hose for Jane, 
size 9” on an envelope flap and 
sent it with Dad when he took a 
load of shelled corn to town; or, 
waiting until the next Wednes- 
day-night band concert when 
the stores were open, she 
bought the hose herself, ’mid 
neighborly visiting—‘“‘A pair of 
girl’s hose How’s Kate 
since her operation? . . . Size 9 

I need thread, too 

Today, buying for the family 
is no longer a Wednesday-night, 
semi-social event for Mother or 
an extra-curricular job for Dad. 
Buying is now one of the home- 
maker’s big jobs, fully as im- 
portant as breakfasts and Satur- 
day’s cleaning. 

Actually, today’s homemaker 
sits on the board of directors of 
the farm home as its business 
manager and it is she who de- 
termines the kind of living it 
shall buy. With the annual in- 
come of the farm ranging from 
$500 to $5,000, it’s her job to 
select her family’s standard of 
living from the broad market, 
full of everything from music 
lessons to cooky-cutters. Natu- 
rally, the less money there is, the 
fewer things she can buy to 
raise the standard of living; 
therefore, it’s up to her to exer- 
cise great care in choosing them. 

In order to do this, it is ab- 
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solutely essential that she real- 
ize the radical changes in in- 
dustry, the progress which has 
brought her the blessings of 
comfort, convenience, and 
health along with many vexing 
problems of buying for her 
family. It’s not only a question 
of choosing from among the 
many kinds of products avail- 
able, but also a question of 
choosing from among the many 
available kinds of one product. 

For example, stockings used 
to be just stockings. Today 
there are one-, two-, and three- 
thread hose, and goodness knows 
how many others; there are 
shades of “‘burnt sienna,” “‘twi- 
light dusk,” and even “‘roman- 
tic beige’! (Wonder what Dad 
would bring home today if asked 
toget “hose for Jane, size 9.”’) 


lr IS the same with other 
products in which there are 
many grades from which to 
choose—foods, clothing, toilet- 
ries, home-furnishings. 

Many manufacturers of na- 
tionally advertised products 
have long realized that with 
every new development of their 
products they were making 


them more useful and usable, 
but that at the same time they 
were increasing the complexities 
of buying for the home. The 
natural result was the estab- 
lishment of consumer-education 
services [ Continued on page 84 










other 


Today, her biggest job is 





buying the family’s stand- 
ard of living. And the less 
money there is, the more 
care she takes in planning 
her spending. No spoon- 
fed WHAT-to-buy _infor- 
mation for her! All she 
needs is HOW-to-buy 
guidance which she can 
adapt to the wants of her 
own particular family. Here 


is how lowa homemakers 


are meeting this problem 


By Gertrude Dieken 














By Gladys M. Johnson 


WeLL make the best better!” This 
is what the North Norwich Call-On 4-H 
Club said when it got busy and con- 
verted an unused room in the district 
school into a pleasant reading room, 
with tables, chairs, and bookcase. The 
seven girls and their leader bought in- 
expensive curtains and other library 
accessories and did all the painting. 
Furniture, material for shelves were 
donated; books and month-old maga 
zines were and are given by towns- 
people and other friends. 

Where did they get the money? Like 
all libraries, they have a system of 
“fines” for overdue books, but really 
to make money they compiled and 
mimeographed a North Norwich Good 
Cooks’ Book. (The club girls sold over 
1,000 at 25 cents each.) They not only 
started a library with this fund, but also 
earned enough to take the entire club 
on a three-day sight-seeing tour of New 
York City! 

And the library is a success. An 
average of 250 books and ma agazines are 
loaned each month. The library is open 
three days a week and three hours a day. 
The girls are librarians. 

For this fine project the Call-On 4-H 
Club was the New York State winner 
in the 1938 National Social Progress 
Contest. (It was awarded a $100 com- 
bination radio-phonograph which is now 
in the library.) 


Do YOU ever say, “The boys have 
club tours; why don’t we’? Well, why 
don’t you? Pearl Aadalin of Bay City, 
Wisconsin, writes: “We always set aside 
one day in late summer for our club 
tour. We pack a picnic lunch and meet 
about 10 a.m. for a short business ses- 
sion, then we visit the homes of all the 
girls. Baking club-members always have 
cakes, breads, or muffins made; canning 
members take us to basements to view 
their products. Suggestions are offered 
by leaders, advisers; and help is given 
those who are in doubt or need it.” 


Aout this time of year 4-H Club- 
bers take a peek at the club budget. Yes, 
just as I thought, that Christmas party 
and leader’s gift really took it down. 
Well, no matter—what to do? There are 
state 4-H convention, Club camp, Rally 
Day; yes, summer is ahead! How are you 
going to "swell your club funds? Won’t 
you write me and let me know? 

Vivian Wilson, secretary of the 
Waynesfield, Ohio, Busy Bee 4-H Club, 
said they made $58.50 profit in three 
months by selling candy and pop at 
softball games twice a week in the 
summer. They also had roller-skating 
parties for which they sold tickets. 
These Busy Bees sent 13 of their mem- 
bers and their leader to club camp. You 
can easily see why they were “best” 
represented at camp! 








“It used to make me hopping mad—the way my husband was always kicking about 
his shirts. I know they were a mess—everything in my wash was full of tattle-tale 
gray. But I worked like a beaver. I didn’t know my lazy soap left dirt behind. I had 


no idea what ailed my clothes until... 





““The lady next door got me to wash the Fels-Naptha way—and glory, what a sur- 
prise! I’ve tried the bar as well as the new Fels-Naptha Soap Chips. Both of them 
combine grand golden soap and gentle naptha so effectively that even the grimiest 
dirt hustles out! You bet my husband’s showering me with compliments these days— 


I’ve got the whitest, most fragrant washes that ever danced on a line! 


? 


Now —Fels-Naptha brings you 2 grand ways 
to banish “Tattle -Tale Gray” 


WHEREVER YOU USE BAR 
SOAP — USE FELS-NAPTHA 
SOAP. SEE HOW /T HUSTLES 
OUT DIRT-HOW BEAUTIFULLY 
WHITE AND SWEET /T GETS 
YOUR CLOTHES! SEE WHY Mil- 
LIONS SAY ITS THE GRANDEST 
BAR-SOAP THEY VE EVER USED! 








Remember— Golden Bar or Golden Chips— 
FELS-NAPTHA 
BANISHES “‘TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 
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WHEREVER YOU USE BOX-SOAP- 
USE FELS-NAPTHA SOAP CHIPS. 
THEY SPEED WASHING MACHINES 
LIKE MAGIC BECAUSE THEYRE 
HUSKIER — NOT PUFFEOD UP 
WITH AIR LIKE FLIMSY, SNEEZY 
POWDERS. THEY GIVE BUS/ER, 
LIVELIER SUDS BECAUSE THEY 
WOW HOLD A NEW SUDS-BUILDER 
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By James R. Patterson 


Old living- or dining-room pieces take 


on new life under the paint brush 






chart to guide 


ne 


D YN’T banish that old chest to 


the attic; paint it! And that golden 
oak chair you’re about to throw 
away—save it and give it a new 
lease on life with a few coats of 
paint. Look around you for those 
pieces that are too good to throw 
away but too outdated to be proud 
of. These are the things you can 
rejuvenate with paint so they'll 
look as fresh as Spring herself. 

\ little remodeling, too, can help 
a mediocre piece toward its restora- 
won. For example, we were faced 
recently with the problem of “doing 
something” about an old-fashioned 
bureau; know the kind—six 
drawers high, bulky and awkward. 
It no longer conformed to the cur- 
rent standards of taste in decora- 
tion. But those six drawers! So much 
valuable space can’t be discarded 
casually. 

Problem: How to retain the stor- 


you 
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Paint YOUR 
Furniture! 


You can make a rough 
you in 
learning which color is which 


Photographs by Stanley 







age space, yet create 
something well propor- 
tioned. 

Solution: Saw the bu- 
reau in halves horizon- 
tally, making two units 
of three drawers each. 
One part required a new 
top, the other, new legs. 
Then a couple of coats of paint and 
we had two nicely proportioned 
chests of drawers instead of one 
awkward bureau. These particular 
chests we painted a dull blue-green 
with tops of black and white spatter 
on dove gray. Instead of the com- 
monplace drawer-pulls, we used 
white cotton rope knotted thru 
brass screw eyes for each handle. 





PAINTED furniture is by ° no 
means a recent fashion. On the con- 
trary, it is one of the oldest forms of 
decoration. There still exist a few 
fine examples of painted Egyptian 
furniture and the museums are 
filled with the work of Dutch, 
Chinese, French, English, and Early 
American craftsmen. Many of the 
finest pieces were designed originally 
for salon and drawing-room so don’t 
be afraid to use painted pieces in 
any room where you feel they will 
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Miss Dorothy Wilson, local 4-H Girls’ Club leader, tackles her spring paint- 
ing in a professional manner. She keeps house on her uncle's lowa farm 


The dresser in her room has been painted a cheerful blue. It harmonizes beau- 
tifully. with the wallpaper—a narrow cream stripe on an apricot background 


help brighten the decorative scheme. 

The worst bugaboo for the un- 
initiated is mixing colors. Of course, 
like everything else, it is compara- 
tively simple when you know how. 
Prepared paint may be purchased in 
a great variety of colors but there 


are many times when the exact 
shade you want will have to be 
mixed. 


The rules for mixing are simple. 
They consist chiefly in knowing 
what effect one color will have on 
another when mixed together. Col- 
ors are divided into two major 
groups: primary and_ secondary 
colors. The first are red, yellow, and 
blue, and are called primary because 
they cannot be obtained by mixing 
other colors. 


SECONDARY colors are the re- 
sults of mixing any two of the 
primaries. Red and yellow mixed 
give orange; blue and yellow, green; 
red and blue, violet or purple. Any 
of these colors, pure or mixed, is apt 
to be too intense for normal use so 
they must be toned down or neu- 
tralized to a point where they are 
pleasant to the eye and harmonious 
with the room scheme. 

Neutraliz- [| Continued on page 94 
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OUR PARENTS’ 


Forum 


By Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 





ENjoy Your Children. When you have 
young, growing children, take time to 
enjoy life with them. Don’t be so serious 
that you can’t enjoy the new baby, the 
first signs of spring, daughter’s first job, 
or son learning to play his first tune. 
These are the richest joys we will ever 
have, so let’s take time to appreciate 
them.—Mrs. J. A. P., Eau Claire, Wis. 


Rainy-Day Play. Save big pieces of cor- 
rugated cardboard, and these, together 
with a pair of heavy scissors and a box 
of paper-fasteners, will provide endless 
amusement for children on a rainy day 
building small barns, houses, and ga- 
rages. Doors are made by cutting three 
sides loose and using the fourth side for 
a hinge. Roofs are tastened by turning 
an edge over on the side walls enough 
to be fastened thru at the top. Clothes- 
pins may be used for building fences.— 


Mrs. E. A. G., Bristol, Wis. 


“Headache Days” Are Over. After the 


novelty of school wore off, our young 


t- ; ~ 
‘i son began to complain of a headache 
occasionally. I thought it was just an 
excuse to miss school; but if he did have 
1- a headache, I didn’t want to make the 
d mistake of forcing him to go to school. 
One morning while Son was eating his 
breakfast his father drove into the yard 
with a corn marker. He ran to the door 
and looked it over. I told him to hurry 
- with his breakfast so he could get to 
x f school on time. He started to cry—he 
"1 had a headache. So I sent him back to 
r. bed. As soon as his sisters were well on 
. their way to school, he wanted to get 
‘ dressed. I insisted that he was sick and 
must stay in bed. He was treated as an 
: invalid all day. That night he said, 
© “Mama, is there school tomorrow?”’ | 
told him there was. “Well, then, I’m 
going!’” That’s the last time I had 
u trouble with his trying to miss school. 
‘ ~Mrs. F. R., Mulliken, Mich. 
. Her Posture Is Much Improved. One of 
. our daughters had the habit of stand- 


1 ing in a slumped position with her hands 
2 folded. All efforts to talk her out of this 
position were futile until one day I 
- looked at her and said, “You look just 

like Miss ———— (a typical spincter).”’ 

Her hands dropped, she stood tall and 
" straight—we both laughed for it was 





2 a surprise. But it worked! I haven’t seen 
1 her in a slumped position since.—Mrs. 
P H. V. M., Cheney, Kansas. 

t 

, YOUR IDEA—$1 


Won't you share your good ideas on child 
. = training with other mothers? One dollar 
will be paid for every one published in 
this column. Please address Parents’ Forum, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


















“| TOLD YOU 
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1. 1ST FRIEND: Great heavens! Susie’s hav- 
ing trouble again! 
2ND FRIEND: Well, what can you expect! 
Raising a first baby at her age! She’s too 
set in her ways, I always said. 











3. AT SUSIE'S HOUSE. 

1ST FRIEND: Susie darling, we heard you 
were upset about your baby. And we 
thought we’d show you some of the new 
things we learned raising our babies. 
SUSIE: New things? Name one! 








5. SUSIE: A special babies’ laxative!!! 
1ST FRIEND: Sure! It’s FLETCHER’S CAS- 


TORIA! And it’s designed especially for a 
i q 


baby’s needs. It has no harsh “adult” drugs, 


so it just can’t cramp or gripe. And believe 


me, it’s SAFE! 














SHE WAS TOO OLD TO HAVE A BABY!” 














2. 1ST FRIEND: Don’t be 


to-date is not a question of age! It’s a state 


silly! Being up- 


of mind. And I'm going to tip her off right 
now 
2ND FRIEND: She'll never listen. Mark my 


Ww ords. 

















4. 1ST FRIEND: Well, for instance, there’s 
all this special care the doctor has been talk- 
ing about lately. He says a baby’s system 
is too delicate to experiment with. So every- 
thing he gets should be made especially for 
him ... from special baby food all the way 


to a special baby laxative! 





6. SUSIE: But what about the taste? My 
little Indian fights any medicine that comes 


- near him. 


1ST FRIEND: Don’t you worry about 
Fletcher’s Castoria. Even the taste is made 
especially for children . Try it. You'll 


wonder how you ever’ got along without it! 


Oa4t'lietchcn CASTORIA 


The modern — SAFE — laxative made especially for children 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, APRIL 
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ERFECTION OIL RANGES 


A Perfection gives you so many time-and-worry-saving con- 
veniences that you'll be more and more pleased every time you 
use it! All operations are handy at the front. The High-Power 
Burners give clean, fast, easily-regulated heat that stays set— 
no fading or flaring. 

The famous “Live Heat” oven makes baking better than 
ever—and the removable oven burner set can be used with a 
portable frame as an extra stove! You save on fuél, too. For 
Perfection burns kerosene, the modern economy fuel, at 
amazingly low cost. 





See the beautiful, High-Power Destestions at your Dealer s. 
Wide Pies. of — sizes j 

















Above, Model R-868 


FREE! Send coupon for handsome catalogs; one 
describes this beautiful all-porcelain Range and many 


other models... other tells about the world’s lowest 
cost modern refrigeration— Perfection’s SUPERFEX 


Oil Burning Refrigerator. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7209-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 





Name - 


Please send me free catalog, illustrating the full line of 


C) PERFECTION Oil Burning Ranges 
CJ SUPERFEX Oil Burning Refrigerators. 





St. or R. FLD. — 
Post Office 


County 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, APRIL, 





if your subscription expires 


soon—don’t 


before you buy any mange! 









miss 


**May Showers for June Brides,” in the May issue! 


. PAGE 104 
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How They Live 








[ Continued from page So 


by individual companies, attempts t 
standardize labels, and, in some 
stances, entire industries co-operated t 
place in the hands of the buyer info: 
mation that would help her in buyin; 
the living standard of her family. 

With the great emphasis placed 
consumer needs and consumer educa 
tion by women’s clubs, civic organiza 
tions, and educational institutions, 
was to be expected that there woul 
spring up, mushroom-like, many privat 
and unofficial so-called ‘consumer’ 
groups,” all anxious to tell us what the 
considered the “best buys” in ever 
thing from cars to baby carriages—for a 
price, of course! 

For an individual or even an organ: 
zation to know all the goods on th 
market is an obvious impossibility. N: 
sooner will you have made a study of 
pots and pans and decided which is best 
for your home than somebody will mak 
a new kind of pan, or one of the old wi! 
be improved—and then, where are you 
Even to try to know all the different 
kinds of toothpaste, men’s shirts, blar 
kets, and nutmegs in the stores woul 
be a full-time job that would incur 
neglect of family rather than benefit. 


Commopity study—learning how 
to select a good range or a paring knife 

is not a total waste by any means. Th 
Iowa State College Extension Servic 

has for a half-dozen years presented a 
home-economics study of “buying prob 
lems” for farm women in which products 
used in homemaking were examined. 

“Altho thése commodities were th« 
proverbial drop in the bucket compared 
with the whole market,” says Fann 
Gannon, home-management specialist, 
“we felt that the technique of knowing 
how to choose a few specific things 
wisely would carry over into all the 
buying a woman must do—sort of a 
‘transfer of training’ idea.” 

Home economists at lowa State Col 
lege are concentrating on fusing al! 
home-economics teaching with buying 
information in each of the five fields 
clothing, nutrition, child-development 
and family relationships, home-furnish 
ings, and home- management. 

Clothing the family, for example, 2 
years ago used to be just sewing up 
yardage or buying from the one ready 
to-wear rack in the local drygoods store. 
Clothing now means selection—of shoes, 
hose, gloves, of clothes for little folks 
of textiles, ready-to-wear in general. 

When a woman buys a dress, for in 
stance, her train of thought should rur 
something like this: Are the fabric an 
style of the dress suited to the occasions 
for which I shall wear it? Do the colo: 
and the lines do the most for me? Ar 
the seams well finished? Is the garment 
cut with the weave of the cloth running 
in the proper direction to insure wear 
Does the dress fit well, or can it be 
successfully altered to fit? Will the dress 
launder or dry-clean satisfactorily? Is 
there a label describing the fabric and 
its care? Will the dress fit in with my 
accessories and the rest of my wardrobe 

And a woman who thinks of thes 
things—at least of most of them—when 
she buys a dress will carry over the same 
careful analysis when she buys a play 











suit for Johnny or gloves for his sister. 

The homemaker as a food-buyer has a 
many-angled job. Much of the farm 
family’s dinner comes from its own 
backyard, barn, orchard, and poultry 
house. Using home-produced foods is 
smart from an adequate-diet standpoint 

-elements in farm-raised foods are 
those usually lacking in poor diets. 

The homemaker must decide when 
arge-quantity buying and bulk buying 
will be a saving and when they may re- 
sult in waste. She must investigate the 
fluctuations of food prices with seasons 
and supply so that she can use her 
canned tomato juice in the early fall 
when citrus fruits are poor in quality 
and high in price. 

Home-furnishings, too, have become 
fraught with thread-count, tensile 
strength, sizing, content and absorption, 
labels, and trade terms. 


CuILp care seems a far cry from buy- 
manship—at least women don’t buy 
their babies! But they do buy their play 
equipment, their clothes, their cribs, 
their education, their movies. And buy- 
ing and choosing for children are in part, 
at least, buying their habits, their per- 
sonalities, and their character. 

It isn’t all a matter of exchanging cash 
for something for young Johnny—it’s 
knowing what that “something” will do 
for Johnny. It’s knowing what kinds 
of books will help Jane grow mentally; 
then picking and choosing—perhaps 
from the dime store or from the library. 

Buymanship in 1940 doesn’t deal only 
with “things,” like food, clothing, fur- 
nishings. To do an intelligent job, it is 
almost imperative that the homemaker 
inderstand the whole market—why 
prices are what they are and do what 
they do; what price-fixing does to what 
we pay; legislation that has helped the 
buyer, and desirable future legislation. 

She needs to know that she has a broad 
choice in selecting goods and their sub- 
stitutes. She has a selection in the store 
and in the type of store at which she 
buys. In most cases she has a choice in 
the price she will pay for an article and 
the quality in which she will invest. 


FINALLY, buymanship is an individ- 
ual family matter. There is no hard-and- 
fast rule for buying versus home-pro- 
ducing, for best quality at high cost 
versus lower quality at lower cost, or for 
attractive packages versus bulk. The 
choice must be based on the family 
situation. What will be right and best 
for one family may not be so for another. 
What will be “best” depends on the 
members of the family, their health, 
their likes and dislikes, the amount of 
income, and what the family group 
wants most out of life. 
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“Let's go places and do stings” 

















SMITH ano tHe 
CARPENTER'S LITTLE Girt 


Next to singing and baking—Kate 
Smith thinks the most fun in the world 


by es 


is remodelling an old house. Especially 


the kitchen! One day she was talking 


NOTION ©’ youRN AIN'T SO BAD/ 























to the country carpenter... 


MA‘AM, THIS BREAKFAST NOOK }}.’. 


YOURE DOING 
A WONDERFUL 


JOB, FRANK. 
WHY DONT you sTOP 
FOR LUNCH NOw ? 




































recipe book! New recipes for layer 
cakes, sponge cakes, little cakes, up- 
side-down cakes—biscuits, muffins, 


qui 


But remember—all these recipes 
— CUT HERE—SIGN AND MAIL—GET YOUR COPY WHILE THEY LAST!—>4 


Kate Smith, General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I enclose 6¢ to cover postage and handling, for which pleasé send 
me your new book, “Kate Smith’s Favorite Recipes.” 


r 


2 | SURE LIKE yor } '3) / PA SAID youd SHOW ME HOWTO MAKE 
CAKE, MISS SMITH. }f THAT POOR LITTLE GOOD CAKE, miss KATE... My! iswir <7’ 
MY LITTLE GAL MOTHERLESS CHILD | 4 YOUR NEW KITCHEN 
TRIES TO BAKE SEND HER OVER seumeus / 
CAKE FOR ME AND I'LL TEACH & 
BUT SHE Dow HER, FRANK/ 
MAKE OUT Z 
SO WELL. pe 
2 , 
‘ : » es/ 
, JUST WAIT TLL & 
Ae | GET YOU AN APRON, \ 
2 Ve - 
== "GC Se: 
HONEY, EVERY CAKE | EVER rs ) 7 A SPICE Box FoR MY NEW KITCHEN / 
DO You THINK | MADE with CALUMET = | AND SO BEAUTIFULLY CARVED, FRANK 


ITLL BE GooD | BAKING POWDER was 
MISS KATE? 4 GRAND. JUST FOLLOW THE 
Do you? RECIPE, USE RELIABLE, 
EconomicaL CALUMET, 
Ano youLt GET 
LIGHT, VELVETY 
iF CAKE EVERY (4. > 
332 Time / 5 
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The new, enlarged edition of 


~~ 
“ 
Zz 


NEW revised edition of Kate 
Smith’s tremendously popular 


ck breads, cookies, frostings. 
Name 


Street or R. F. D.__ 
City 





<3) “KATE SMITH’S FAVORITE RECIPES” 


x mailed to you for only 5¢ to cover postage and handling 


were worked out with Calu- 
met Baking Powder. So--be sure 
you use Calumet, too! It’s doubly 
economical because it’s so reason- 
able in price and it goes so far. 
Ask your grocer for Calumet—and 
send for Kate’s recipe book today! 


State . aN 
(This “offer expires Dec. ie ar 1940; not good in Canada) 














— HOW MARVELOUS / 


IT WAS JENNYS IDEE, TO THANK 
\ YOU FOR THEM FINE CALUMET 
SY CAKES WE BEEN 

HAVIN. 1 JEST DID 
THE wHiTTLin’ 











Kate Smith Speaks! 


Heart-to-heart talks with 
women — an every-week- 
day daytime feature. 
Also, every weekday 
afternoon Calumet and 
Swans Down Cake Flour 
bring you a new dramatic 


S.F. 440 | 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, APRIL, 


serial, “My Son and I.” 
Don’t miss these great 
programs! 

1940 — SEE : Bo . PAGE 104 








1 COULD JUST SEE 
THE GIRLS MAKING 
FUN OF MY CAKE! 





N° wonder Alice was so upset! The 
cake she’d planned so much on had 
turned out a dismal failure! 

Too bad she didn’t know the im- 
portance of baking powder, that any 
woman who bakes can be more certain 
of success every time with Royal. 

You see Royal, made with Cream of 
Tartar, has a special “steady action” 
that is different from most baking 
powders. Royal begins its work the 
moment it is stirred in the batter. Thus 
the expansion of the batter is contin- 
uous and even. That is why Royal 
cakes are fine-grained...light... fluffy. 
Why they keep their delicious moist- 
ness and flavor longer. 

Many ordinary baking powders 
seem to have an explosive, uneven ac- 
tion. A greater part of the expansion 
is delayed until the cake is in the 
oven, and rising is often over-rapid. 
It may blow the batter full of large 
holes. Then the cake will be coarse... 
dry...crumbly. 

See these actual photographs of cake, 
magnified, and the difference in results: 
STEADY BAKING UNEVEN BAKING 
POWDER ACTION POWDER ACTION 


‘Sie “ 2 if x 






~ e 





Only 1c a cake—that’s about all it costs 
to get the greater assurance Royal gives— 
to protect ingredients costing 30 to 40 
times that much. Pure Cream of Tartar 
makes Royal cost more per can—but the 
difference per baking between Royal and 
ordinary baking powders is only a frac- 
tion of a cent! 


Remember, Royal is the on/y nationally 
distributed baking powder made with 
wholesome Cream of Tartar—a product 
of fresh, luscious grapes. Cream of Tartar 
leaves no acrid “baking powder taste.” 
So ask your grocer for ROYAL. Use it 
wheneveryoubake. 
You'll agree it’s 
well worth the 
difference in price. 


ROYAL COOK 
BOOK FREE 


If you bake at home, 
you should have a copy 
of the Royal Cook Book 
which tells you how to 
make delicious cakes, 
biscuits, muffins, pies, 
puddings and main 
dishes. Send your name 
and address to Royal 
Baking Powder, 691 

2 2 Washington St., New 
©1940, Standard Brands Inc. York City. Dept. 74. 
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To Wear at Work 


aVteeavavars: 


yaa 


7928. A princesse house- 
coat or dress in instep length 
or shorter. The fullness 
swirls to the back under the 
perky, tied bow. The house- 
coat may button or slide- 
fasten up the front. Have 
this to keep you warm and 
comfortable on cold winter 
nights. Designed for sizes 8 
to 14. Size 12 housecoat 
requires 214 yards 54-inch 
material. 


7333. Housework is fun if 
you wear a gay cotton dress 
as you bustle about. This 
is a princesse dress and 
has a housecoat and beach- 
coat design included with it. 
The dress has two lengths. 
Designed for sizes 14 to 20; 
32 to 44. Size 16 (34) re- 
quires 44 yards 35-inch 
material and contrast. 
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An APRON with two ve: 
sions to keep you pretty an 
neat as a pin while busying 
about your kitchen work 

roi2. Small, medium, larg: 
View 1 requires 134 yards 3¢ 
inch material and binding; View 
2, for medium size, 1% yards 
35-inch material and binding. 





7913. Some little girl will 
love you very much when you 
present her with this doll’s 
wardrobe—dress, pinafore, 
coat, bonnet, nightgown, slip, 
and pantie. Designed for 14 
inch to 22-inch dolls. View 1, 
size 22-inch, requires 54 yard 
35-inch material for dress, 4% 
yard 35-inch for pinafore; View 
2, 34 yard 54-inch material for 
coat, 44 yard 39-inch for bon 
net; View 3, % yard 35-inch ma 
terial for slip and pantie, % 
yard 35-inch material for the 
doll’s nightgown. 





Patterns may be obtained for 
15 cents each. Address all orders 
direct to the Pattern Depart 
ment, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 











They TALK, LISTEN, 
to LEARN— 


[ Continued from page 79) 


velopes for bills, checks, or important 
jocuments; and loose-leaf notebooks for 
sting information about taxes, insur- 
ance, and money obligations. There weré 
pictures and directions for remodeling 
old bureaus into desks, and charts for 
making practical filing cabinets from in- 
xpensive materiais. 

“Reserve a special corner of the house- 
hold for yourself,” suggested Mrs. Hous 
ley, “where you can assemble all busi- 
ness affairs—from a simple container for 
string, scissors, paste, and wrapping ma 
terials, to your most important farm ac 
counts. One woman in our county made 
her pantry over into an office.”’ 

Teaching children to sing is one task 
most mothers sidestep by delegating it 
to some expert, but after hearing Mrs. 


Elwyn Owen talk at a state meeting, | 


many women decided they might be able 
to do something about it after all. 

“Sing with your children,” said Mrs. 
Owens, “whenever you possibly can. 
Sing selections from school song books, 
or sing lovely folk melodies from a care- 
fully chosen community song book with 
your older children.” 


THESE days when growing daughters 
are assailing their mothers so fluently on 
the art of personality in dress, even busy 
farm women attempt to keep up with 
Dame Fashion. Many women eager for 
suggestions for doing much with little 
money are studying this problem in 
county-wide projects on good grooming. 
That was just what Mrs. Evelyn 
Speakman had been studying in her own 
Mahoning County in Ohio, when she 
was selected to go to Columbus to talk 
on “Choosing Costume Accessories.” 
With color wheel, lists, and charts, she 
showed how to transform one basic 
dress into a medley of charming cos- 
tumes. With a variety of accessories 
and one definite color scheme for the en- 
tire wardrobe, one may easily achieve 
both economy and charm. The women 
were enthusiastic over Mrs. Speakman’s 
own dress and coat, both unusually fine 
examples of home dressmaking. 
Accessories must be wisely chosen 
so that they harmonize with your color- 
ing, size, and personality. “Beware of 
overdoing!” [| Continued on page 89 

















“| think it solves our problem nicely!” 











SMART, 




































The dripless Sanicut 
Karo Syrup Pitcher 
closes automatically — 
no spilling even if tipped 
accidentally—it is easy 
to operate, easy to keep 
clean and is guaranteed 
against defects in mate- 
rial and workmanship. 
This Syrup Pitcher 
makes an excellent gift 
or bridge prize. Merely 
fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it with 50¢ 
(check or money order) 
and a label from any can 
of Karo (Blue Label, Red 
Label, Waffle Label) and 
the Syrup Pitcher will 
be sent you post paid. 
© RED CATALIN HANDLE 


PITCHER 533 


BEAUTIFUL 
' 
RETAIL 
VALUE 
AND THE LABEL FROM ANY CAN OF KARO 


@ AUTOMATIC CLOSURE RELEASE 


STAINLESS STEED® 
CUT-OFF SLIDE AND 
CHROMIUM FINISH 
SANICUT CLOSURE 


RED CATALIN TOR@ 
REMOVABLE FOR 
CLEANING 


DR. DAFOE SAYS: 


“Karo is the only syrup served to 
the Dionne quintuplets. Its mal- 
tose and dextrose are ideal car- 
bohydrates for growing children.” 





KARO SYRUP IS RICH IN DEXTRINS - MALTOSE- DEXTROSE 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY, P. 0. Box 2, Trinity Station, New York, N. Y.— Department S-4 


Enclosed herewith is fifty cents in [_] CHECK [[] MONEY ORDER and a Karo Label. 
Please send the KARO PITCHER to 














This offer good only in the United States, expires June 30, 1940. it is void in the states of idaho, Nevada, Montana and Kansas. 
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WE WERE OLD-FASHIONED — AND DIDN’T 
KNOW IT! We walked miles between hot 
stove and ironing board—tugged on old- 
fashioned irons. Then we discovered the 
Coleman Self-Heating Iron! 





NOW WE IRON IN 14 LESS TIME — OUT 
ON THE COOL PORCH! Our instant-light- 
ing Coleman heats itself. Holds steady tem- 
perature for easier, quicker ironing than stove 
heated irons. New “Easy-Glide” chromium 
base fairly flies over the clothes. Natural- 
grip handle — built-in thumb rest! Operates 


for %¢ an hour! See a demonstration at 
your Coleman deal- 
er’s now! Priced as 


low as $3.95. 


FREE: Write today 
for illustrated folder 
telling “How To Cut 
Your Ironing Time 
¥4!’? Address 
nearest office, 
Dept. SF-303. 








Streamlined 
odel No. 











THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, lll. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 0303) 


Wichita, Kans. 
Coleman srramnr IRON 


Bothered by 
CONSTIPATION? 














Constipation is bad enough! But why make 
things worse by dosing yourself with harsh, 
bad-tasting medicines? Next time you need 
a laxative—try Ex-Lax. No spoons, no bottles! 
No fuss, no bother! You simply take a tablet 
or two of Ex-Lax before going to bed, and in 
the morning you have an easy, comfortable 
bowel movement, Ex-Lax tastes like delicious 
chocolate. It gets results gently—without forc- 
ing or strain. Good for youngsters and grown- 
ups, alike. 10¢ and 25¢ boxes at all drug stores. 


> ee y 4 The Original 


Chocolated Laxative 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, APRIL, 
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Reviewed by Bob Clark 


PINOCCHIO (RKO): 
Ever since we read 
“A Party—by Jimi- 
ny!” in the January 
issue, we've been 
wanting to see Walt 
Disney’s Pinocchio. 
Great expectations 
usually lead to dis- 
appointment, but this 
picture is an excep- 
tion—as great an ex- 
ception as Snow 
White. Pinocchio is a 
puppet, you know, 
made by old Geppetto, the wood-carver. 
He is brought to life by an iridescent 
Blue Fairy, provided with an exterior 
conscience called Jiminy Cricket, who 
nearly steals the show. Unfortunately 
for our hero, four (4) distinct villains are 
plotting his downfall; and a series of 
appalling adventures ensues, in which 
Pinocchio is nearly converted into a 
donkey—in fact, long ears and a tail 
develop before he escapes from this pre- 
dicament—and is finally swallowed by 
a whale. Everything turns out all right, 
tho; the whale sneezes, the ears and tail 
are magicked away by the Blue Fairy, 
and Pinocchio finally becomes a real boy, 
to the delight of Geppetto. In this pic- 
ture, Producer Disney once again shows 
the delicacy which made Snow White the 
greatest animated cartoon ever pro- 
duced. Unlike other animators, he does 
not find it necessary to repeat an action. 
We are not going to argue about whether 
this film is better than Snow White, tho. 
See it yourself—you won’t regret it. 
Twenty-five miles. * 


GONE WITH THE WIND (M-G-M): 
Those of you who have remained faith- 
ful over the three long years since Mar- 
garet Mitchell’s tragedy of the Old 
South made its debut as a book will feel 
the movie is worth waiting for—even 
tho you may wonder if the screen didn’t 
give you too much “wind,” too little 
“gone.” What this four-hour feast of 
Technicolor needs is a bit more dwelling 
on the South before the war—to make 
its audiences feel the sense of loss, the 
jolting change from an English aristoc- 
racy to a Yankee democracy. Nonethe- 
less, the team of Gable (as unconven- 
tional, yet chivalrous, blockade-runner 
Rhett Butler) and Leigh (as lusty, gusty 
Scarlett O’Hara, the shrewd southern 
girl who claws her way back along a new 
road) turns in as triumphant a bit of 
knavery as ever fell to the lot of cinema 
hero and heroine. For plenty of tension, 
plenty of costumes, plenty of characters, 
and a super helping of human nature— 
we'll give it twenty-five miles* without a 
whimper. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON (RKO): 
Perennial dream of men beset by the 
trials of civilization is to escape to a 
South Sea island, there build a Utopia 
of their own devising. Swiss Family Rob- 
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THE NEW Mov 





ICs 


inson is the story of a man with such 

dream. Wealthy William Robinso 

(Thomas Mitchell), a Swiss watchmak« 

living in England, embarks for Australi 

with his unwilling family because he dis 
approves of their indolent life in London 
Their ship is wrecked by a storm, th 

crew washed overboard; and the Robin 
sons find refuge on a desert island. Th 

happiness of William and the unhapp 

ness of the rest of his family away fron 
the bright lights make up the rest of th: 
story. Ultimately, William triumphs 
When a ship comes to the island, Wi! 
liam’s wife (Edna Best) and the tw 
younger sons elect to stay with him o1 
the island. The elder sons, made men b 

hardship, sail to England to marry 
Like most movies made from books 
Swiss Family Robinson emphasizes som« 
incidents of the story at the expens 
of others, but the story is fairly well told 
on the whole. Acting is good—especiall 
that of Freddie Bartholomew, now 
grown to an ugly and competent young 
actor. And Thomas Mitchell and Edna 
Best give an excellent, if somewhat con 
ventional, performance. Most consist 
ently good acting was by a lady ostrich 
named Henry. Photography is fuliy up 
to the best Hollywood tradition of blurry 
closeups and fanciful scenery. Ten miles. * 


*Worth driving that far to see. 


TIPS ABOUT TRIPS 


oS IN A HOTEL: If 

possible, it’s always 

\ advisable to write or 

“wire ahead for a 

reservation, stating 

the price of the accommodations you 

wish. The price of a single room with 
bath ranges from $1.50 to $5 a night. 

On arriving, go straight to the desk 
and register. An unmarried woman al 
ways signs her name with the prefix, 
“Miss.”” A married woman alone regis 
ters as “Mrs. George Traveler.”” Hus 
band and wife are “Mr. and Mrs.,” 
never “George Traveler and wife.” 

For dining in a hotel, dress as you d« 
while traveling. Since a hotel dining 
room isa public place, you wear your hat. 

A good rule to follow in tipping is 15 
cents for a single bag, and 10 cents each 
for two or more pieces of luggage. Bell 
boys are not usually paid by hotels, so 
it’s unfair to accept their services with 
out paying for it every time. Ten percent 
of the bill is accepted tip for waiters. 

When you check out of a hotel, give 
the room key to the clerk, and go to the 
cashier’s desk to pay your bill. The 
desk clerk or the bell boys will gladly 
give you any information or direct you 
to various rooms in the hotel. You do 
not tip for any information you ask for. 
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They TALK, LISTEN, 
to LEARN— 
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admonished Mrs. Speakman. “Some- 
times only a band or two of color on your 
hat and repeated on the belt of your dress 
will change your whole appearance.” 

It is so easy to think of accessories as 
‘just some little adornment of small 
consequence.” Instead, too much or too 
little jewelry, a purse too large, a belt 
too broad, a printed handkerchief that 
does not blend, may easily ruin a charm- 
ing frock. After hearing Mrs. Speakman 
tell how easy it was to add warmth and 
chic to a plain coat with a cape made 
out of a discarded fur wrap, everyone 
wanted to rush home to tackle some dress 
problem of her own. 

Still another homemaker brought a 
real challenge to her listeners in the il- 
lustrated lecture entitled “Your Pos- 
ture, Madam!” 

In a becoming costume she had made, 
Mrs. Lydia Welbaum of Montgomery 
County, Ohio, first illustrated ways in 
which one might acquire good posture, 
sitting, standing, lying down, or walk- 
ing. Chuckles grew to real laughs as 
women caught glimpses of themselves as 
they so often go around the house, 
slumping and neglectful of good bearing. 
Very soon they realized the importance 

f good posture in eradicating fatigue 
and weariness from daily living. 
“Closely related to posture is poise,” 
explained Mrs. Welbaum. “Posture is 
physical; poise is mental and implies 
self-confidence and a desire to be at one’s 
best. Fundamental to both are health 
ind vitality, two essentials in gaining 
needed muscular control. The woman in 
the home needs to be able to put others 
it ease, to create a feeling of trust, se- 
curity, and harmony for those around 
her. Mothers need to practice self-con- 
trol in handling young children. Often 
when hardships, troubles, and worries 
attack, especially when the older chil- 
iren leave home, self-pity creeps in. 
“Poise brings a peace and content- 
ment within one’s self with which to 
ward off these evils. Just as posture is a 
fting-up process for the body, so poise 
ecomes a lifting-up process for the mind 
ind spirit. I think every woman owes 
t to herself to cultivate poise and self- 
control in order to make life more pleas- 
int for herself and her family.” 

If only more women could be per- 
uaded to share their experiences as did 
these speakers, they, too, would enjoy 
the resulting rewards in happiness from 
their newly acquired poise and self- 
ontrol, and from the ever-widening cir- 

le of new friendships. 

Now, the next time your minister 
wants you to speak at the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, or your local club wants you 
to take charge of the exhibit at the 
tate fair, or the county home demon- 
tration leader asks you to accompany 

er to a neighboring township meeting 

“say a few words,” accept quickly! 

Conquer your fears and doubts with 
enewed interest in your subject, then 
take your story to your listeners in your 

wn words. If you do need help, turn 
to your county leader. Remember: any 
irm woman who has found her voice 
in bring a helpful message to friends, 
eighbors, and homemakers everywhere! 



















Big Ben Loud Alarm has a “‘fire 
” that wakes the heaviest 
sleeper. Comes in smart black with 
nickel trim. . . ey Le 


alarm 


Big Ben Chime Alarm—first a gen- 
tle chime, then a lusty alarm. Black 
with nickel trim, or ivory finish 
with gold color trim... .. . .$3.50 















Baby Ben Alarm has a quiet tick. 
Loud or soft alarm. In ivory finish 
with gold color trim or black with 
nickel trim........ Ter 








Big Ben Electric is self-starting. 
Has Two-Voice Chime Alarm. Black 
with nickel trim or ivory finish 
with gold color trim........ 


Luminous dials a dollar more 





ELECTRIC WALL CLOCK $3.95 


WESTCLOX 


WRIST BEN $3.95 


BUSY DAYS AHEAD ! GETA 
HEAD START WITH BIG BEN 









Fone now on every daylight hour 


is worth money to you. Get a Big Ben 






Loud Alarm—he'll start you on time 
no matter how early you want to 
start your day! He’s dustproof and 
sturdy—built with a heavy steel inner 
case that protects the movement and 
fine steel pivots that reduce friction. 
And he comes in brand new stream- 
line styling. Plain dial; or luminous 
dial you can see in the daytime or the 
dark. Any store that sells good clocks 
sells Big Ben. Westclox, La Salle-Peru, 
Ill. Division of General Time Instru- 
ments Corporation. In Canada (prices 
slightly higher), Western Clock Co., 
Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 





BINGO ALARM $1 25 


POCKET BEN $1.50 


Makers of Big Ben and his family of springwound clocks and elec- 
tric clocks, wrist and pocket watches, priced from $1.25 to $6.95 









You must have a car and be willing to work 6 to 8 hours each day. If 
you can qualify and are interested in a steady job with above-average 
earnings, write immediately to D. R. Sterling, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, APRIL, 1940 — SEE = 


We have a JOB for you! 


If you are interested in selling and collecting among farmers, we have 
several openings in each of the five Cornbelt states. 








Sales Manager, 
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““Have you ever wished for a 


BRAND 
NEW SKIN? 


Well, you’re going to get one!” 





Just beneath your present skin lies a 
Lovelier You! Help reveal your new 
beauty with my 4-Purpose Face Cream! 


Every second a new-born skin is coming 
o life upon your whole body! Will it flat- 


ter you—make you look more youthful? 


Yes, it will, says Lady Esther, if only 
ou will let my 4-Purpose Cream help you 








o remove gently those almost invisible 





f 


lakes of worn-out skin that are the 





t 


hieves which steal your beauty! 





t 


VIII reer anenerrreee rene ies 


¥ 0 000000000000010000000000000000001001 0000000000000 


Those tiny flakes can make you look 


older! My 4-Purpose Cream soothingly 
wafts them away—loosens dirt and impuri- 


ies—helps Nature refine your pores—leaves 


your complexion lovelier, more glamorous! 


‘Try my cream free. Use it twice a day for 


2 weeks. See how much lovelier your make- 
up looks as my cream helps reveal your 
new-born skin—keeps your Accent on Youth! 


2 


You can paste this on a penny postcard 4 
Lapy EsTHER, 7164 West 65th St., Chicago, Il. 
FR : I : Please send me your generous 

sample tube of Lady Esther 
Face Cream; also ten shades of Face Pow- 
der, FREE and postpaid. 
Name 
Address 


City State se 








If you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Toronto, Ont. 
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Successful Recipes 
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SPANISH HASH —Mrs. B. S., Ill 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
4 cups cubed 1 cup tomatoes Combine potatoes, onions, meats, an 
potatoes 1 teaspoon salt tomatoes. Add salt, pepper, and water 
1 cup chopped Yg teaspoon pepper cook until tender, stirring often to pre 
onions 2 cups water vent sticking. Fifteen minutes befor 
3 cups cubed cold VY teaspoon sage serving add sage and chili powder. Serves 
meats (use left- VY teaspoon chili 8 to I0. 
overs) powder This makes a splendid one-dish meal 
CABBAGE SALAD —Mrs. F. S., Nebr. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
2 tablespoons VY teaspoon salt Combine mustard, sugar, cream, and | 
mustard 6 cups shredded salt; mix well. Pour over shredded cab 
4 tablespoons sugar cabbage bage, stirring to mix. Place in refriger 
1 cup thick cream ator until ready to serve. Serves 8. 
OATMEAL-DATE MUFFINS —Mrs. A. H. G., Minn 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
VY cup butter Vg cup chopped Cream butter and sugar; add eggs and 
1 cup sugar dates vanilla and beat well. Sift flour onc: 
2 eggs, beaten Ye cup chopped before measuring; sift again with baking 
1 teaspoon vanilla nuts powder and salt. Add to creamed mix 
2 cups flour Y% cup shredded ture with dates, nuts, coconut, and oat 
3 teaspoons coconut meal; alternate with milk. Pour into 
baking powder Yo cup oatmeal greased muffin pans and bake in moder 
1% teaspoon salt 1 cup milk ate oven (350°) 30 minutes. Serve warm | 


with butter. Makes 2 dozen. 


CRACKER PIE —Mrs. C. L., Minn. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
%/3 cup soda 34 cup chopped Combine cracker crumbs and baking , 
cracker crumbs walnut meats powder. Fold sugar into egg whites, 
1 teaspoon 34 cup heavy then add cracker-crumb mixture. Add , 
baking powder cream, whipped vanilla and nuts. Mix well. Pour into a 
1 cup sugar 1 (8 oz.) can round cake pan (8 inches in diameter) | 
3 egg whites, crushed and bake in moderate oven (350°) 30 
beaten stiff pineapple, minutes. Cool. Cut and serve with 
1 teaspoon vanilla drained whipped cream to which has been added 


the crushed pineapple. ) 


* A new, tangy appetizer to serve your friends: Combine 214 
cups tomato juice and 14 cups sauerkraut juice. Add 2 slices 
onion and chill 3 to 4 hours. Remove onion before serving. Serve 
with hot crackers. Serves 8.—Mrs. E. R. G., Mo. 


* Mix 1 pint cottage cheese with 1 tablespoon caraway seed 
and serve on beds of lettuce. This gives an excitingly different 
flavor to the cheese for a salad. Garnish with parsley or strips of 
pimiento, if you desire.—Mrs. J. H., Kans. 


CARROT STEW —Mrs. E. C. K., Pa. 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
9 slices bacon, 4 medium-sized Fry the bacon in large skillet; add 
diced onions, minced remaining ingredients in order given; 
18 medium-sized 21/4 teaspoons salt and simmer about 25° minutes, stirring 
carrots, grated ¥%g teaspoon pepper frequently. Serves 8 to Io. 
11% teaspoons 11% pints rich milk This is really a most economical dish; 
sugar or cream and as for its appetizing flavor, you 
5 medium-sized need have no hesitation in serving it to 
potatoes, grated particular guests. 
BAKED-POTATO SURPRISE —A. E., Ohio 
Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 
3 large potatoes Salt and pepper Bake potatoes until done; cut in halves 
4 tablespoons 1 (7 oz.) can tuna lengthwise and scoop out centers. Mash 
butter 1% cup grated and season with butter, hot milk, salt, 
3 tablespoons flour cream cheese and pepper. Beat until fluffy. Make a 
2 cups milk white sauce of the butter, flour, and milk; 


season with salt and pepper. Add flaked 
tuna. Half-fill the potato shells with creamed fish and pile the mashed potato lightly 
on top. Sprinkle with cheese and brown in a hot oven (450°) 15 minutes. Salmon 
may be substituted for the tuna. Serves 6. 
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Growing Up Gracefully 


[| Continued from page 75 | 


r lemon rinse helps to make it glossy. 
All the equipment that Mary Louise 
ises to achieve those swirls and curls are 
a comb and lots of bobby pins. She winds 
each strand of hair around her finger to 
nake a curl and puts a bobby pin in it to 
hold it tight. 

After her hair is dry, she brushes it 
vigorously to bring out the gold glint. 
Then she sets to work with a rat-tail 
comb and coaxes the curls into place. It 
took Mary Louise a little time to train 
t; but if one is patient the results will 
be more than worth while, she has dis- 
covered. 

Proper makeup is important. And 
Mary Louise emphatically adds that 
she doesn’t mean the more makeup the 
better. Her coloring—auburn hair, 
brown eyes, and fair skin—makes her 
makeup problem more difficult than 
that of most girls, but she has constantly 
tried the 10-cent sizes of makeup until 
she has found a matched lipstick and 
rouge that are just exactly right. 

Correct application of makeup is even 
more important than the proper shade. 
Don’t make the mistake of putting on 
your makeup to imitate that of a broken- 
down burlesque dancer. Rouge and lip- 
stick should be applied lightly. If your 
eyebrows and eyelashes are light, you 
should use a little eyebrow pencil and 
mascara, but too much is worse than 
none at all. 

As to clothes, Mary Louise says every 
girl should learn to sew. She estimates 
hat she makes her clothes for less than 
one-third of what it would cost her to 
buy them. For example, the complete 
outfit that won the blue ribbon in the 
style revue cost her just $28.75, and 
that amount includes all her under- 
things, brown accessories, rust wool 
dress, brown hat and coat. 


Bur not only did her outfit cost far 
less to make than it would have cost to 
buy, but she has the additional advan- 
tages of perfect fit, clothes styled to 
bring out her best features and conceal 
her faults, and quality. Her coat is 
satin-lined, and all her clothes are con- 
structed so carefully that they will give 
her far more wear than ready-made 
clothes would. 

She uses the more novel styles for her 
summer dresses, which often cost only 
so cents or a dollar. And she turns out 
some mighty fetching dresses for only 50 
cents! Teen-age girls are lucky because 
they can wear the youthful peasant 
styles that are so popular now, and such 
styles are very good to disguise angular- 
ity and thinness. 

Care of clothes is just as important as 
getting them, Mary Louise points out. 
You can’t throw dresses over a chair 
when you take them off and expect 
them to look like Paris creations the 
next morning. She washes her under- 
things after each wearing, always hangs 
her clothes up, keeps every thing mend- 
ed and accessories brushed. Thus her 
clothes wear longer, she has more 
clothes, and consequently is better 
dressed. 

When you’re well groomed and be- 
omingly dressed you don’t feel awk- 
ward, and when you don’t feel awkward 
you can’t possibly look that way. 
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Yes—it cleans fast! 
No—it doesn’t serateh! 


It’s one thing to have a cleanser that 
works fast. It’s another to have one that 
whisks away dirt without scratching your 
bathtub or kitchen sink. 
both. For Bon Ami is not gritty. Actually, 
it gives a high polish to porcelain—makes 
it easier to clean the next time—keeps it 
new-looking year after year! 


Bon Ami 


ae polishes as it cleans! £6 tA) er § 








Bon Ami does 











“hasn't 
scratched 


yet!” 















FIGHT 


MUSCULAR RHEUMATIC 


PAINS .:c 


MEDICATED 


49 years’ use has made this 
reliable plastic, non-toxic, 
: Re soothing poultice a house- 

hold necessity for thou- 
sands. Alwayskeepajaron hand foremergency. An 
ideal dressing which aids in reducing swelling, re- 
sulting soreness. Quick relief from superficial aches, 
pains, local congestions due to colds, inflammation, 
sprains, bruises, burns, frost bites, chilblains, etc. 
4), OZ. JAR ONLY 25Sc At your druggist. 
One application must convince or your money back. 
THE DENVER MUD CO., INC., Denver, Colo. 











CLEAN EASY MILKER <== 

RINSES ITSELF p>) a 
slit 

ry 













The 1940 Model leads them all! | / 
Fully enclosed, rinses itself, milks\¥] \ J 
ar to 2S cows per hour, gas or elec- a7 | 

t teat cups 0) a 
fk for FREE trial! Write Dept. 7. S 
BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO., mMabiSON, WIS., U.S.A 
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BE SURE OF SUCCESS 


or -W:3:14: 


“GIRL 
Baking 








FOR FINE 
evenly- textured 


CAKES 








‘Werld: s atest self feeder—Feeds Ear 

ork ‘grain. ground feed Cd tank- 
} =o any 2 feeds at a tim 

SUCCESSFUL HOG FEEDER 

Bigger Capacity. Pat. features. No 
clogging. Self- agitating sides, etc. 
4 sizes, low as $20.75. See your 
lealer or write for free circular. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., 1203 Market, Des Moines, la. 
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OIL RANGES—16 models 
—20 features including 
wickless Focused Heat 
burners and big insulated 
oven with Fingertip Heat 
Control, 














ondhilestoe/ 


ES, they are amazing, these new Florence 

Ranges. They offer so much—beauty, 
convenience, and better living. Today, wher- 
ever you live, it’s easy to have a smart, mod- 
ern kitchen that your friends will envy. 

Why wait? Choose a new Florence Range 
and you are due for new thrills—beauty, 
graceful lines, and gleaming porcelain. You 
will get cooking thrills, too! You'll marvel 
at the quick heat that surges up from the 
powerful burners; at the big, generous por- 
celained oven, heat-sealed by dense layers of 
insulation; and at the handy utensil spaces 
and other special features. 

Start your modern kitchen by visiting 
a reliable Florence Dealer now. See the 
Florence Oil Ranges with Focused Heat 
wickless kerosene burners. Ask about 
Florence Gas Ranges for manufactured, 
natural, or bottled gas—especially the 
wonderful CP models with 22 outstand- 
ing features. Study the Florence Electric 
Ranges with new six-heat Chromalox Su- 
per-Speed units and Seth Thomas auto- 
matic self-calculating timer. See these 
ranges today or mail coupon for free 
booklets that show all the new models. 


Hlorence 


O/L:GAS + ELECTRIC 





FLORENCE Stove Co., Gardner, Mass., Dee 1-4 
Send free booklets. 1 am interested in O Electric Ranges 
© Oil Ranges 0 Gas Ranges 0 Bottled Gas Ranges 


Copr. 1940, Florence Stove Co. 
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Dear Little Playfellows: 


What good, faithful letter-writers you 
are—and such interesting and fine things 
you are doing! That’s being real Play- 
fellows! 

Don’t forget, all you have to do fo join 
the Playfellows Club is to write me for a 
membership pin—then write me a letter 
every month. 

Good work, Warren Schlough! That 
little poem you wrote on “The Play- 
house” was mighty fine. Too bad we 
don’t have space on this page to publish 
it. 

Darlene Shepardson wrote us a story 
of her tumble. While out walking in the 
woods with a friend one snowy day she 
fell into an old well. There she had to 
stay until her friend went after Darlene’s 
folks to rescue her—and she said it was 
awfully cold and dark down there. That 
was some experience, Darlene! Don’t 
you think so, girls and boys? 

How many of you have broken your 
New Year’s resolutions already? There 
were some splendid ones made. I do 
hope you will try to keep them, girls 
and boys. Even if you break them once, 
begin again. 

Has Tibby become entangled in any 
more thread, Lorraine Woitaszewski? 
Tibby is Lorraine’s cat; she got into 
Lorraine’s mother’s sewing basket one 
day and started playing with a ball of 
thread. Lorraine said it took her about 
an hour to untangle Tibby! 

And now for this month’s contest: 
Spring is here; birds are flying around. 
I want you to write me about your 
favorite bird—or you can draw a pic- 
ture of your favorite bird. Make sure 
you write me before April 30. Five one- 
dollar prizes for the five best entries. 
Address me at Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


e 


Wn 
WHAT A JUMBLE! Can you unscram- 


ble these letters to get the names of 
farm animals? Try it—it’s fun! 


3) tactel; 
7) otag; 


ogh; 
yopn; 


hesep; 2) 
5) shroe; 6) 


4) orortes; 
8) kuytre. 


ANSWERS: 
“ADYINY (g 
tya3soo1 (? 


$yx03 (L fXuod (9 
-af3zed (L sBoy (7% 
® 8 ® 


>9SIOY 
-daays (1 


FIVE-LETTER WORD PUZZLE. My first 
is in light, but not in dark; my second is 
in bluebird, but not in lark; my third is 
in merry, but not in sad; my fourth is 
in good, but not in bad; my fifth is in no, 
but not in yes; my whole is a fruit—can 
you guess? 


ANSWER: 


“uC UD" T 






WHERE PLAYFELLOWS 
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SPEARING FISH. Some rainy afternox 
or at one of your Playfellows Club meet 
ings, have a gay time doing this: | 
the center of the room place a larg 
bowl of water in which float severa 
corks. Each boy and girl has two mi: 
utes to try to spear the corks with 
darning needle. Remember, the cork 
can’t be pressed against the side of th 
bowl, and only one hand can be use 
The one who spears the most “‘fish 
wins! (Be careful with the needle!) 


Horatio 
Hat-Tree 





Horatio Hat-Tree was not in his place! 

Folks wondered just where he could be. 

He belonged in the hall, with his funny 
long face— 

But he'd gone, had Horatio Hat-Tree. 


Now you may not believe what Horatio 
had done, 

But when he grew tired of that hall, 

He walked him outdoors just to be in 
the sun— 

And no one could blame him at all. 


—J. D. Alt 
& 2 


QUIZ: How good are you in answering 
these? 1) You eat peas witha..... 
(knife, fork, spoon)? 2) There are 

(365, 250, 366) days in Leap Year? 3) A 
train is a passenger carrier that travels 


| PES (air, land, water)? 4) 
aries (“‘“America”: “‘God Bless 
Ame rica”; “The Star-Spangled Ban 


ner’) is our national anthem? 5) Wh 
discovered electricity with a key fas 
tened to a kite? .. (Thomas 
A. Edison, Patrick Henry, Benjamin 
Franklin)? 


ANSWERS: 

“ul yURsy 
_douurg _Popsueds JES 
:puey (£ ‘ggf (t Sys0yq (1 


$1 PRIZE-WINNERS FOR JANUARY: 
Hazel Murray, Route 1, Iberia, Mis 
souri; Billy White, Route 2, Golconda, 
[ll.; Dorothy Kastner, Emmet, N. Dak.; 
Jeanette Schermer, Maple Lake, Minn.; 
Rosina Weiss, Route 1, Mondovi, Wis 


‘ 


uimefusg (S$ 
ey],, (¥ 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
Syrja, Route 1, Box 47 
Jeanette Clark, Greenleaf, 
Dobricka, Sutherland, Iowa; Maxin 
Molde, Burnett, Wis.; Marilyn Baudoin, 
Annadale, Minn.; Lois Pfister, Route 2, 
Irma, Wis.; Ruth Tucker, Russell Street, 
Crown Point, N. Y. 


Can. ~W. 
, Hurley, Wis.; 
Kans.; Ruth 


MEET EVERY MONTH 
























By Louise Dale 


Question: In the corner of our living-room 
is a red brick fireplace with a heavy, dark 
mantel. How can we treat it so that it won't 
be an eyesore? 


Answer: First of all, why don’t you paint 
the bricks and mantel white or ivory? 
You’ll be surprised how this alone will 
make the fireplace a welcome part of 
your room. Then choose an attractive 
arrangement for the mantel shelf. Trail- 
ing ivy in matching containers at each 
end, with a porcelain figure in the center, 
is charming; or you might like to use a 
landscape or other suitable picture over 
the mantel with a vase at either end. A 
large mirror hung above the shelf always 
adds to the decorative effect as well as 
apparently increases the size of the 
room. A comfortable occasional chair 
each side of the hearth with, possibly, a 
coffee table between would make a cozy 
conversation spot. 


Question: I'm so tired of ruffled net curtains 
in the kitchen, but don’t know what else 
to use. What other materials are there? 


Answer: There are lots of other suitable 
materials. Oiled silk, for instance, is be- 
coming increasingly popular; it’s made 
in gay, colorful patterns and has the 
advantage of being easily washed or 
wiped off. Percale, gingham, Everglaze 
chintz, voile, and organdy are others 
which you could use. You'll be wise to 
buy only washable, sunfast, and San- 
forized-shrunk materials. 


Question: What is the correct way to hang 
pictures? 


Answer: Pictures should be hung so the 
wire is entirely concealed. When the 
picture or mirror is so heavy it needs 
stronger support, hang with wire straight 
up from the corners to the ceiling, not 
forming a triangle. The wire should be 
as near the color of the walls as possible. 
\void rosettes, ropes, and other fancy 
hangings. There are available in dime 
stores special picture hooks which elimi- 
nate unsightly plaster holes. Pictures 
hould lie flat against a wall, not tilt 
forward. And last, don’t hang pictures 
t one grouping zigzag; it gives a rest- 
ess feeling—hang them on astraight line. 





Successful Farming will be glad to 
help you with your home-furnishings 
problems. Address your request for as- 
istance to Louise Dale, Successful 
Farming, Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, 
lowa. This service is free. 





























WORLD'S FASTEST SHINE! 


HOW BIXBY JET-OIL GIVES IT TO YOU: 






JUST SPREAD ON Bixby Jet-Oil with gust 
the handy dauber on the cork. aod 
No paste—no rags! re 





= 





f/ 


SCUFF MARKS ‘‘blacked out”’ as 
Bixby Jet-Oil works into the 
leather—preserves and softens as 
it shines! 


HANDY 

DAUBER NO NEED to rub black shoes. They 
RIGHT dry bright as new! Users say you _ 
ON THE get a brilliant and lasting shine 
CORK 


in 18 seconds! 
IN ALL COLORS 





No Garden Too Small 
For a Gay Lily Pool 












, aan 
 \ ee Send for 


—_ 
es 1-11 ele) a :\ele) 


NJOY the convenience and 

cleanliness of a new BOSS 
m™ Kerosene Stove. Saves time 
and money; provides a safe, 
fast cooking service. Write to 
day for name of nearest Dealer. 


THE HUENEFELD CO. - CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Tub Pools Are Inexpensive 


Time now to prepare for this sum- 
mer’s beautiful blossoms that bloom 
from a miniature pool. How to make 
the pool? How to plant and propagate ities 
water lilies? Successful Farming’s 
32-page booklet, ‘‘How to Make Rock 
Gardens and Lily Pools’? (No. K105), 
gives full instructions. Offers direc- 
tions for pools made with cement and 
the stock pond type, suggestions for 
border planting. Tells how to make 
and plant rock gardens. Send 10 cents 
for your copy today! 











BLANKETS « BATTING 
ROBES e« COVERLETS 


From mill to you. Made from your own wool. Also sold 
direct if you have no wool. Beautiful creations. Priced 
reasonable ......-. Samples a Catalog FREE. 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS * 75 Lynn Street 

WEST UNITY, OHIO 








u\ we 


TOMBSTONES $7i?) iv" 
fiful ROCKDALE Monuments, Markers. st. 
_ y ‘ED 6° 6 BD ‘ tifu onuments, arkers. “al- 
A «4 ESSE UL FARMING isfaction or Money Back. Free lettering 
, . rei ree catalog. Compare ~ 
2104 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa ROCKDALE Siena on. ‘Dept. 119, Solet, MM. 


| 
Address all orders to | 
| 
| 
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CAREY 
CORK INSULATED 
SHINGLES 


The asphalt shingle 
thet gives long- 
wearing roof and 
roof insulation, both 
for roof cost only 


CAREY ROCKTEX 
INSULATING WOOL 


Loose Granuloted 
Pods; Bots Reduces 
room temperatures 
in summer, cuts fuel 
consumption in win 
ter. Pays for itsel¢ 


CAREYSTONE SIDING 
AND SHINGLES 
Made of asbestos and cement 
Fireproof; durable as stone 
Minimizes upkeep expense 


Lasting Charm, Low Upkeep 
FEATURE THIS MODERN FARM HOUSE 


4 


Charm of the Colonial exterior is expertly combined 
with the practical om of a modern farm cottage in this 
CAREY Edition o 


Built of CAREY materials, this house will be comfortable in sum- 
mer and winter; easy to heat; fire-safe; low in upkeep expense. It is 
the type of investment that will help build up and maintain the 
value of your property. It may be built under the liberal F. H. A. 
insured mortgage plan and paid for in easy, monthly installments. 


Write today for floor plan and description of this house and direc- 
tions for obtaining blueprints and specifications. Use the coupon. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


BILDCOST House No. SF-3. 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Philip Carey Company, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send floor plan and descriptive folder of Carey Edition of 
BILDCOST Farm Home No. SF-3 together with Carey 28-page 
book giving valuable building suggestions. 








Many of your friends 
will tell you that Alka- 
Seltzer is the fast, effec- 
tive and pleasant way 
to ease the distress of 
colds 
Try it yourself and you will be con- 
vinced that it IS fast and that it IS both 
pleasant and effective 
find that its smooth, balanced action 
stays with you and sees you through 


Take 


You will also 


AT ALL 


Alka-Seltzer 
CSS. Be 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTO 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator for a 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, / 

Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites. 

Country Estates and Poultrymen 
Low Prices—Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO: 

1079 331d Ave. $. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Here’s Amazing 
, Relief For Acid 
-@ indigestion 







—TUMS bring amazing 
quick relief from indigestion, 
heartburn, sour stomach, gas caused 
by excess acid. For TUMS work on 
the true basic principle. Act unbe- 
lievably fast to neutralize excess acid 
conditions. Acid pains are relieved 
almost at once. TUMS are guaran- 
teed to contain no soda. Are not Jaxa- 
tive. Contain no harmful drugs. Over 
2 billion TUMS already used—prov- 
ing their amazing benefit. Get TUMS 


@Q today. Only 10¢ for 12 














You never know when or where 
Men or women. Spare or full 


TUMS at all druggists. 
CHICK AGENTS WANTED 







time. Make up to $3 per 
100 taking chick orders. 
All details free. Sees: 
NEW FACTS : 
ON HYBRIDS FREE 

New Giant size book tells 
all about wonderful new 
kind chickers for egg, meat 
& or dual purpose, also 12 pop 
ular pure breeds, many tra: 
FAMOUS POULTRY FARMS 

Shenandoah, ta., Box 











If you are, 


Box 884, 684, Cen- 
tralia, U1., Box 384, Nelsonville, Ohio. 
don’t forget 
to send us 


your new ad- 


dress, and your old one as well. We'll 
shift the mailing to your new address 
on the date you specify. 
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Paint Your Furniture! 





{ Continued from page 82 


ing is accomplished on the average job 
by adding white to lighten or black t: 
darken. But for a really distinguished 
color, any basic hue may be neutralized 
by the addition of its complement. Com 
plements are those colors which ar 
exactly opposite in all characteristics 
Red, for example, is warm and aggres 
sive while green, its complement, 
cool and receding. Equal quantities of 
each would produce gray or a complet 
neutral. But a less amount of either on 
will merely tend to neutralize the pre 
dominating color. This is the method a! 
artists and decorators use. 

You can make a rough chart (sec 
page 82) to guide you in learning which 
color is which. This simple diagram illus 
trates, too, what the complement of eac! 
color is, for complements are direct]; 
opposite each other on the circle 
Purple, for example, is directly opposit 
yellow and would, therefore, be th 
neutralizer for yellow. Similarly, an 
color can be neutralized providing th 
complements are correct. 

Usually, the best advice is to begi: 
with a color as near the desired hue a 
possible; then add whatever is necessar 
to change its character. Say you want 
dull blue-green. Begin with green and 
add enough blue to get the right color 
This can then be lightened (white) or 
darkened (black) or toned down subtly 
with orange. 

Concentrated pigment ground in oil, 
for tinting and neutralizing, can be pur 
chased in tubes or small tins. This must 
be thinned with turpentine before add 
ing to the prepared paint so that the two 
will blend more readily. Add smal 
quantities at a time and stir constantly 
Lacquers should be used as prepared by 
the manufacturer but flat finishes and 
enamels may be toned down as desired 

Prepared paints seldom need thinning 
but do need thoro stirring to blend al 
ingredients. If thinning has to be done, 
turpentine and boiled linseed oil are th: 
usual mediums. On this point, it is well 
to follow the manufacturer’s directions 
to the letter. Keep a tight lid on the can 
when not in use. Let your dealer help 
you in choice of brand, for a cheap paint 
is never a bargain. 


Goop brushes are important, too 
They will give a more uniform finish, 
won't shed their bristles, will hold more 
paint and won’t leak or spatter; and, 
with proper care, will outlive the work 
ing span of several cheap brushes. 

For most paint work and for varnish, 
2-inch brushes of badger or Chines 
bristles are best. Lacquer requires 4 
flowing brush of badger or oxhair; she 
lac, a bristle brush; Japan colors and a 
fine work such as trimming, a camel’s 
hair brush. It is wise to keep one brus 
for varnish alone. New brushes will nee 
to have dirt and loose bristles tappe 
out of them before using and, to be kep* 
in good condition, should always be 
laid flat when not in use. Never allow 
paint to dry on them, for this ruins a 
brush quicker than anything else. 

Always clean your brushes after each 
job, even when you stop for the night 
Paint brushes should be cleaned in tur 
pentine, varnish brushes in varnish-re 
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mover, shellac brushes in denatured al- 
cohol, and lacquer brushes in lacquer 
thinner. When you have completed the 
iob, clean each brush thoroly, wash with 
, mild soap in warm water, dry and 
comb out bristles, wrap in paper, and lay 
flat until needed again. 

On old furniture where the finish is in 
bad repair, is cracked or blistered, var- 
nish- or paint-remover should be used. 
Brush it on, allow to remain 15 minutes 
or so and scrape off the softened finish 
with a putty knife. A wire brush is good 
for removing finish from carving. If 
necessary, repeat the process and then 
clean thoroly with benzine (be careful 
of fire) to take away all remover. 


CoARSE-GRAINED wood should 
havea coat of wood filler brushed on with 
the grain, allowed to stand 15 to 20 min- 
utes, then wiped off with a coarse cloth a- 
cross the grain. Allow the filler to dry 24 
hours, then sand with No. oo sandpaper 
ind wipe free of all dust. As most wood 
s porous, a prime coat of shellac (or 
half shellac and half denatured alcohol) 
should be brushed on. If it is hard wood 
or the previous finish is in good condi- 
tion, the primer is unnecessary. 

Painted furniture in good condition 

nay merely be washed with a solution 
of washing soda and allowed to dry be- 
fore filling imperfections with wood 
filler and sanding. All varnished pieces 
must be thoroly sanded and shellacked 
before new paint may be applied, for 
paint acts as a remover when applied 
directly over varnish. 

At least two and preferably three 
coats of paint are necessary for a good 
finish, but be sure to allow plenty of 

ime for drying between coats. Paint 
tha legs and arms of chairs and the legs 
of the tables first, the broad areas after- 





Needlecraft 











Tuts smart, three-color rug in easy 
shell stitch is crocheted in sections for 
asy handling. Use four strands of 
tring, candlewick, or rags. The rug 
neasures about 36 inches in diameter. 
Directions for making rug, illustrations 
f it and stitches, list of materials re- 
juired, and color suggestions are fur- 
ished. For Design 6601 send 10 cents 
0 Successful Farming, Dept. 30, Des 
Molaaik lowa. 














THEN LET ME 
DRIVE YOU THERE 
COMFORTABLY 
AND 
ECONOMICALLY” 
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Ain-Conditioned, 


Dicoel-Pwered 


ROOMIEST, MOST LUXURIOUS BUSES ON THE HIGHWAYS 


Ride the ‘“‘DieseLiners’’ this summer 
and enjoy all the pleasures of a cross- 
country motor trip without the strain 
and expense of driving your own car. 
Choice of routes—unlimited stopovers. 


You'll find the ‘‘DieseLiners”’ restfully 
smooth riding and ever so comfortable 
because they include all the latest 
achievements in “‘comfort engineering.” 
Truly, they set a new standard of excel- 
lence and at no additional cost. 


Let BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS help you 
plan a wonderful, low-cost vacation. 





Burlington Trailways Travel and Tour Bureau 
Dept. SF, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 


Please send me Vacation Literature on a trip to 


(D Also send Booklet on ALL-EXPENSE TOURS. 


LOW ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


TO EITHER WORLD'S FAIR and AMERICA'S 
GREAT VACATIONLANDS —A wide choice of 
carefree tours with all arrangements made in ad- 
vance—hotel reservations, interesting side trips, 
etc. One low cost covers everything except meals. 


SEE BOTH FAIRS 
$548 $69° ieteillinsis 


Think of it—you can visit both San Francisco 
and New York, travel more than 7,000 miles and 
back home for less than a penny a mile! 


Wlatl COUPON FOR Site VACATION FOLDER |{~ 1 





Burlington| 


TRAILWAYS 




















A BETTER KIND OF SILO 


FREE BOOK describes the new Korok, 
the silo without a single weakness, the 
only tile silo with visible reenforcing. No 
cement joints; 100% acid proof. Book 
describes 4 other silos; $150 up. Pay-Its- 
Way plan helps yeu buy with little cash. 
Write for FREE BOOK today. 


INDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 


403 Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 









Garden Tractor 


Cylinders - 5 H.P. 
wil mA, Harrow, Seed, Cultivate, 
Ly Mow, Do Belt Work, Puli Loads, etc. 
z '° |. P. Models 
jj Write for Complete Catalog 
K ~ ALLIED MOTORS CORP. 
a“ Minneapolie, Minn. New York, N. Y. 
_ 3169 E. Henn. Ave. 94 West Street 
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RUBBER HEELS 
AND SOLES 


AT ALL FINE SHOE REPAIRERS 
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>» Men on a 


At last, a fork handle 
that has the strength 
of steel where other 
handles are weakest— 
yet keeps all the 
spring and “action” of 
finest white ash wood. 
Here’s the 

reason — 











ACTUAL PHOTO _ 


OF TEST oe = 












a BRIDGES 
— the DANGER 
_ POINT—DOUBLES 


the STRENGTH 





INSIST” ON UNION FORKS 
—with spring-tempered tines 
and the FLEX-BEAM han- 
dle. Twice the service for 
the same money. Demand 
FLEX-BEAM Repair Han- 
dies for your old forks. 
Your dealer can supply you. 
NATIONAL HARDWARE 
OPEN HOUSE \ 
April 25 to May 4 


THE UNION FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Quality Tools for Over 40 Years 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








BE THRIFTY! 
SAFEGUARD 
STOCK ano POULTRY 
HEALTH WITH 


KRESO DIP 











KRESO DIP 


FARM SANITATION. Disinfect all farm buildings. 
Rid your animals and fow!s of lice, mites, ticks, etc. 





With a few cents worth of Kreso 
Dip to a bucket of water, you can 
afford to do a thorough job of dis- 
infecting all farm buildings. 
Enough Kreso Dip to make a gallon 
| FREE Sample } of solution. Send ten cents to cover 
cost of mailing. 


Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk K-3-D 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





Heavier, amazingly amy meh — 
izing. bi a asting Copper- 


Bearing Fi w 

Y FREIGHT. Farm, fe a 
and Lawn oo -Ri da osts, Gates, 
Barb A. ctric Fence, Poultry 
= lie ‘Paints Roofing. Write- 


Dept. 220, a. Indiana 
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ward. You will find it more convenient 
to turn these pieces upside down for leg 
painting. Also, it will be a back-saver to 
have all pieces raised up on boxes. 

Brush strokes should be long and 
smooth, the paint being brushed out 
well. A smooth ground coat is the best 
assurance for a smooth finish. All draw- 
ers should be painted separately and 
allowed to dry before replacing. After 
the first and second coats, any roughness 
may be removed by a light sanding and 
a final luster may be given the last coat 
by a rubbing of powdered rottenstone 
and water. 

Flat paint and enamel are applied in 
the same manner except that great care 
must be exercised in applying enamel to 
flow it on rather than brushing it in. 
Lacquer must be flowed on, never 
brushed in. Prepare the surface as for 
flat paint and have the brush as full of 
lacquer as possible without dripping. It 
evaporates rapidly so don’t try to cover 
much ground at one stroke; make the 
laps quickly and keep the brush full. 
One coat of lacquer is often enough but 
two give a more lustrous finish. The 
second coat, however, must be brushed 
on rapidly so that it won’t have time to 
soften and pick up the first coat. Lacquer 
always remains soft underneath the hard 
surface and should not be sanded. 

Antique finishes are popular, es- 
pecially for white. To antique, apply a 
thin, semi-transparent coat of raw or 
burnt umber mixed with boiled linseed 
oil and turpentine, then with soft rags 
wipe off all excess paint until you have 
the antique tone you prefer. 

An eggshell finish is made by thoroly 
rubbing the surface with powdered 
pumice and paraffin oil and wiping 
clean to remove all traces. An ebony 
finish is fine for certain pieces and is 
made by first applying a coat of varnish. 
A little Chinese blue mixed into the 
black will give it that ebony tone. 

The variety of color combinations for 
painted pieces is unlimited and depends 
upon individual taste for its distinction. 
You can do a little striping if you have a 
sure hand, or get an added effect with 
decalcomanias or wallpaper cutouts. 
You'll do well to avoid the so-called 
summer cottage color combinations and 
to think more in terms of soft tones 
which will fit into your present scheme. 
Don’t be afraid to mix them and to 
neutralize them for subtle shades. 





“Don't you think we're following 
this truck a little too close, Joe?” 
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INOCULATION 


NITRAGIN increases soybean 
yields ... makes heavier, richer feed 
and builds up your soil. Don’t rely on 
inoculation in your soil eon esrem 
crops. Don’t risk your land, labor 
and seed when genuine NITRAGIN 
costs only a few cents an acre. 
OLDEST, MOST WIDELY USED INOCULANT 
NITRAGIN is the oldest, most widely 
known inoculant . .. built up by years 
of strain selection, used by farmers 
for over 40 years. It’s the original 
tested, branded and dated inoculant. 
Sold by leading seed dealers every- 
where... now, at lowest prices. 


Free NEW LEGUME BOOK 


Tells of a new future for your farm 
through better use of legumes— 
for cash, feed and soil- building 
crops. Shows how inoculation in- 4 
creases yields, makes better feed 4 
and builds up soil. Write today. # 
Ask also for soybean bulletin. 

THE NITRAGIN CO., INC. 
3709 N. Booth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 












Livestock, 

Pets or Poul- 
i, try;Gets Rats 
— Every Time. 


from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores. 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
—’ year. K-R-O Co, 
’ Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 


raYe J ONLY 
<@ SERVING 


THE HEART 

OF AMERICA 
Wabash serves the great farming states with 
passenger trains that are fast, safe, comfort- 


able .,. with swift, sure Red Ball Freighters. 
Travel and ship via WABASH. 


Jhose who Kr 


Go WABASH 


SERVING SINCE 1838 


SPEEDEY 


Built to give years of service 
Hundreds in use. LOW FAC- 
TORY TO USER PRICES 
Several models available. 5- 
H. P. Riding type; also W alk- 
ing types in THREE sizes 
Light POWER CULTIVA- 
Write for FREE illustrated 











TOR now only $77.50. 
folder. 


POND GARDEN TRACTOR CO., Box 216, Dept. 114, Ravenna, Ohie 


















Wild Greens Are 





GraB your bonnet and basket, throw 
in a sharp paring knife, and let’s be on 
our way! We’re going green-hunting! 

But, first, a word of warning: Don’t 
venture into wild-green country (if you 
are a novice) without a friend who knows 
and can identify beyond a// question of 
doubt each type of wild green you in 
tend to pick. Wild-green country is no 
place for amateurs. Here’s a guide to a 
few of the common good-to-eat greens: 


Dandelion. Anyone who has mowed the 
family lawn will be all too familiar with 
the thistle-like dandelion. It is best 
when mixed with other greens, altho 
many New England folk prefer their 
dandelion-greens straight. 


Wild Lettuce. Looks much like a miniature 
larkspur in bloom. A good mixer with 
other greens, but don’t use too much as 
it might be too bitter. 


Poke. One of the mildest-flavored of the 
wild-green family. Easily identified and 
remembered for its broad, smooth 
leaves. Found around buildings, in 
fence corners, along roadsides, and in 
pastures. Never pinch out the budding 
leaves of poke. Leave them to grow; 
you'll want to gather poke again and 
again. However, poke greens become 
bitter after a time, so don’t try to pick 
them along in July. 


Lamb's Quarter. As mild-flavored as 
poke, and another great favorite among 
the wild varieties. Lamb’s quarter is 
easily identified from the frosty sheen 
on its smooth leaves. When washing 
lamb’s quarter, keep a gimlet eye on 
those underneath leaves. Insects have 
their dwelling place there. 


Smooth-Leafed Sour Dock. A great favorite 
with your old-time green-hunter. It has 
long, narrow leaves. But it should not 
be confused with its broad, pebbly- 
leafed fifth cousin, the burdock. One 
“mess” of burdock gathered by mistake 
and you'll return to the safety and sure- 
ness of garden greens. 


Plantain. Smooth-leafed, with tiny veins 
running vertically. If in doubt about 
plantain, better leave it alone until you 
can identify it for sure. 


Wild Sweet Potato. Resembles young 
plant of the garden sweet potato except 
that the wild type has runners which 
later will vine and climb. Use this green 
only in its earlier growth. 








Look for the Leaf 
on the package 


@ Wherever you see an orchard, a flower garden, 
a vegetable garden, a flock of poultry, a flock of 
sheep, there is need for“ Black Leaf 40” —the versatile 
spray! Keep a supply of “Black Leaf 40” on hand. 


For FLOWERS Aphids are one of the most common pests found 
in the flower garden. They multiply by the millions. “Black Leaf 40” 
will control these pests, along with leafhoppers, leaf miners, most 
thrips, young sucking bugs and similar insects. Spray regularly when 
these pests appear because over-night a new crop may arise. 


In the POULTRY HOUSE “Black Leaf 40” kills poultry 


lice and feather mites. Our “Cap-Brush” Roost Applicator saves 75% 
on delousing costs, when treating small and medium flocks for lice. 


In the ORCHARD Aphids, which can almost destroy an 


orchard crop, are readily controlled with “Black Leaf 40.” Likewise, 
leafhopper and bud-moth. “Black Leaf 40” is also useful in the codling 
moth program. Does not burn foliage and can be used readily with 
other sprays. Washing of fruit not necessary where “Black Leaf 40” 
is used alone or in certain combinations. 


In the VEGETABLE GARDEN “Black Leaf 40” can be used 


either as a spray or in dusting vegetables. Kills both by contact and 
by fumes. Leaflets regarding dusting and garden spraying furnished 
upon request. Economical—“A little goes a long way.” 


f 
So & 

" For LIVESTOCK “Black Leaf 40” is permitted by the U. S. 
h 


es 


~ 
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Government in official dippings of sheep and cattle for scabies. Also 
an effective dip for lice and ticks on sheep and for lice on cattle. 
As a treatment for sheep stomach worms, it is effective when com- 
bined with copper sulphate in proper doses. Complete instructions 
furnished upon request, or see “Black Leaf” labels and leaflets. 


To KEEP DOGS AWAY Dogs are a pest where evergreens, 


box planting and other hedges are available. Dogs do not like the odor 
\@ ~ of “Black Leaf 40” and will avoid it. Spray where dogs are a nuisance. 


Insist on original factory-sealed packages for full strength. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 


INCORPORATED LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








66 Cc A 4 oO al sa Qe P 


‘ 99 
. ELECTRIC DRY CELLS, batteries or light socket 


do it. No cutting, tearing, or twisting of delicate parts. Press 
button, the rooster becomes a CAPON. Equipment for making 
your own, or “Started Capons for Sale.” Profit and pleasure 
are yours, illustrated bulletin explains. A post card with your 
name and address brings it to you. Without cost or obligation. / 


Geo. Beuoy, No. 71, Cedar Vale, Kans., 
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Protect your corn yield! Start with 
the seed! Be sure it has been dry- 
treated with Du Bay SEMESAN 
JR. Doubly effective—acts by both 
contact and vapor to kill many in- 
jurious seed-borne and _ soil-borne 


organisms. Reduces seed rotting, 
seedling blight; lets you plant ear- 
lier with greater safety; has in- 
creased average yield 4 bushels an 
acre in 9-year tests. Treat now, 
plant when ready. Costs [excsvsme) 

about 1¢ an acre. Look SASS 
for the SEMESAN JR. 
Seed Treatment Tag or 
Stamp(illustrated) on all 
seed corn you buy. Ask 
dealer for free pamphlet. 


SEMESAN JR. 








SEED DISINFECTANTS 


A TREATMENT FOR EVERY MAJOR CROP 





NOT SPENDING 3¢ 
IS COSTLY 


neglecting the inexpensive 





task of keeping oyster shell 
in hoppers is costly. a top 
speed laying hen will eat 
only about 3¢ worth of pilot 
brand oyster shell in a 
whole year. 








MATT LALL COSTS - woe FP 


See Coburn’s improved, insured, 5 35 
guaranteed ELECTRIC FENCERS 


Ried ELECTRIC FENCE CONTROLLERS A; 
COBURN CLECTAIC co. verr. (J 
write wWATER a ee | 





PIEDMONT VEGETABLE PLANTS 


From best seed, hand selected, roots mossed, delivery 
guaranteed. Per 1000: Cabbage, Onion—$1.00; Lettuce, 
Broccoli, Beet—$1.75; Tomato, Potato—$2.00; Cauliflower, 





Eggplant, Pepper — $2.50. Leading Varieties. Special 

prices large quantities. Catalog Free. 

PIEDMONT PLANT CO. Box 899 Albany, Ga. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, APRIL, 1940 — SEE. 








The Farm Month 


[ Continued from page 67) 


tive, heads the pork group, and F. G. 
Ketner, Ohio, president of the National 
Swine Growers Association, also is ac- 
tive in the project. 

Meanwhile, retail stores joined with 
farm and producers’ groups to push sale 
of pork products during February and 
March. (Hog prices have continued to 
drag along on the lowest level in more 
than half a decade; market and slaughter 


totals continued to outstrip those of 


previous years.) Packers took a step in 
the right direction by attempting to 
standardize and improve lard quality. 


FARM MONTH MARKETWISE. Con- 
gress will consider carefully last ses- 
sion’s Lea Bill. Purpose: to give farm 
building a push by pegging interest 
rates at 3 percent, permitting loans up 
to 100 percent of value. 


* * * 


When Mr. City Consumer’s income 
goes up or down, Mr. Farmer’s income 
is sure to follow. Farmers will do well 
to watch the modest decline in business 
this spring. Probability is that it will 
bounce back up to higher levels than 
1939's—will give Mr. Farmer a better 
market for his products than in 1939. 


* * * 


Dark or light yolks, dark or light 
egg shells . . . which does Mrs. City 
Housewife vote for? Iowa State College 
will find out, help Iowa farmers produce 
the color of yolk and shell that Mrs. 
City Housewife likes best. Chinaman 
say (not Confucius): “Farmer do better 
to sell what SHE wants, not what HE 
thinks she ought to want.” 


* * * 


Has war helped the farmer? Exports 
in foodstuffs down except lard; cotton 
exports down. Best guess is that indus- 
try will gain from war; industrial work- 
ers will benefit, buy more farm products. 


* * * 


Feed grain prices have stiffened because 
of higher wheat prices, sealed corn, and 
less supply per animal unit. Big corn 
carryover forecast for October 1, 1940. 


Pig crop in 1940 to be smaller than 1939. 
Hog marketings running higher and 
later than last year. 


Butter prices to pick up in 1940; consumer 
demand picking up, replacing some of 
the distribution to reliefers. 


Poultry: Egg-production at all-time high, 
prices at 30-year low. 


More Livestock: Compared with three 
years ago, hogs increased 18 percent, 
cattle three percent, sheep one percent, 
chickens four percent, turkeys 33 percent; 
horses and mules, down two percent. 


Wheat Insurance: Three times as many 
takers in 1940 as in 1939. 


FARM PURCHASING POWER RISES. 
This month’s index, 81; preceding 
month, 79; year ago, 7 
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How to Get Rid of Them 


@ Corns are caused by pressure and friction—often 
become large, painful and ugly. Home paring can 
only give temporary relief—means risk of infection. 
But there’s no need to suffer. Millions have ended 
corns this easy way. Just puta Blue-Jay Corn Plaster 
neatly over the corn. It acts quickly and gently as 
shown above. You have glorious relief and simply 
by avoiding the pressure and friction which caused 
your corns, you can prevent their return. Get Blue- 
Jay Corn Plasters today—only 25 ¢ for 6. Same price 
in Canada. 


BAUER E CORN 
BLACK PLASTERS 





One Whiff KILLS PESTS 
Not a bait —Cyanogas is a gas-producing powder 
that kills pests right in their burrows. 
IT’S THE GAS THAT KILLS 'EM 
For Free Booklet on how to kill pests, write Dept.G-1. 
4 Ib. 45¢ + Lb. 75c + 5 Ibs. $3.00 


Special, 4-oz. spout 
KILLS can for ants only 3c 


At Drug, Hardware, 
“Seed, Feed Stores 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & 
‘: CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
SWIM 80 Rocketolier Plaza, fT. 


KILLS KILLS 


J @ ; ae é 


WOODCHUCKS Hi’ fo) & 3-3 


GOOD G 
FARM rs 


rte ~~ 








09 


New Patent Greatly 
improves Work 








itt | 


PACKERS 

WESTERN SPROCKET EKER 
New patents again put WESTERN 17 years ahead. It 
pulverizes, mulches, mellows and firms soil deep as 


plowed better than ever before. Saves time, labor and 
horsepower preparing perfect seedbed. Leaves surface 


mulch without grvoves, prevents washing, conserves 

moisture and increases all crops 20% to 30%. Saves % 

seed because every good seed grows. Great or: rolling in 

— clover or grass seed and ere crust on wheat 

i Spring] a me sure you get genuine WESTERN before 
buying ade for horses or tractor; 13 sizes. Write for 
free catalog and freight paid prices direct to you. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 226. Hastings, Nebraska 


HOME BERRY GARDEN 


Delicious berries—a treat on any table. 
Hardy varieties, easy 2 grow. 

10 LATHAM RASPBERRIES 

FH INDIAN SUMMER RASPBERRIES 
ALFRED BLACKBERRIES 

3 _2 FREDONIA GRAPES 

22 HARDY PLANTS 

Also BIG New Garden Annual FREE! 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
>> 


201 4th Street 
Faribault,Minn.- 





















































They Struck Bottom! 


[ Continued from page 62 | 


buying a team until he found a pair of 
young animals well worth the money, a 
team that would maintain its original 
value for years to come. He exercised the 
same care in the purchase of other live- 
stock and equipment. 

Then the Thorntons began to operate 
things on a business basis. For the first 
time in their lives, they started keeping 
accurate records and accounts. Thru 
these records they are able to tell ex- 
actly what they have taken in and what 
they have spent. They can check up 
on the leaks and locate the enterprises 
that aren’t paying. 

Mrs. Thornton, thrifty by nature, 
used the home accounts to check her- 
self on estimated living costs. The rec- 
ords at the end of the first year showed 
that living costs actually were $10 under 
the estimated needs. Maybe the fact 
that she canned about 200 quarts of 
fruit and vegetables had something to 
do with that! 


ANOTHER factor contributing to the 
success this family has made so far is 
that of Thornton’s care not to over- 
estimate the future. He never “counts 
his chickens” before they are hatched. 
This is well illustrated by the fact that 
his hog enterprise made $300 more in 
1938 than he had estimated. He always 
plans things with plenty of margin to 
spare. If they exceed his estimates, it’s 
an unexpected gain. If not, he isn’t 
caught short. 

Added to the above factors, the 
Thorntons are attempting to follow 
such sound practices as diversification, 
rotation, and careful planning. 

So it all sums up to this: adequate 
credit, the will to go ahead, careful 
planning, sound management, accurate 
accounts, shrewd buying, thrifty living, 
h ird work, and alertness. 

“But there’s a fly in the ointment,’ 
said Anway. “You asked me to give 
you a typical case, and it wouldn’t be 
typical if everything were a ‘bed of 
roses.’”” The Thorntons had their trou- 
bles. The farm which they rented was 
sold to a farmer who wished to expand— 
so the Thorntons moved to another farm 
where they pay cash rent for 103 acres. 
They were just getting to the place 
where they were going to be able to 
handle the first farm as it should be run. 
While cash rent is not a desirable method 
of payment for a man in Thornton’s 
position, he had no choice except to sell 
out. But despite the difficulties of the 
enforced move—and too many of our 
farmers face such moves every year— 
it really is beginning to look as if the 
Clarence Thorntons have at least a toe- 
hold. 
Bur 


is the F. S. A. program itself a 


success? Se an don't know yet, ‘ea: ™ 
swers Mr. Anway. “Among 5,820 lowa 
families having so-called ‘standard 


loans’ during 1938, net worth has in- 
creased an average of $254 per family 
since they joined the program. Of the 
$7,789,449 loaned since the program 
began in the state, $1,771,190 has been 
repaid. But we won't ‘know about the 
permanent success of these families 
until at least another three to five years 
have passed.” 





NOW—AN 


ASBESTOS BARN 


developed by Johns-Manville 


for as $ 
98 per head 


little as 
ERE is the finest locking, most 
scientific one-story barn that 
money can buy today. Protected inside 
and out with J-M quality asbestos ma- 
terials . . . fireproof, rot-proof, durable. 
Insulated throughout with J-M Super- 
Felt Rock Wool—offering a high degree 
of insulation and added fire protection. 


Fireproof J-M Asbestos Roof Shin- 
gles harmonize with the grained asbes- 
tos clapboard on sidewalls. Asbestos 
Flexboard on the interior gives new 
standards of cleanliness and low main- 
tenance. Rock Wool Insulation insures 
more even temperature, winter and 
summer. No special framing or tools 
are required to put up this barn. You 
can do it with present farm help. 


Two-story asbestos barns can have the 
same protection against fire, weather and 
wear, with Johns-Manville modern ma- 
terials—widely used for remodeling, too. 





Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 


takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and no 
monkey business about it. Large capacity guaranteed 
with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, ear or snapped 
corn with roughage or separate. Has cutter head and 
swing hammers. Get full information on this real honest- 
to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 305, aren © Neb. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists f 
your druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on 
substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 
you a generous trial box © 1. P. INC. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2736-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


, EDWARDS 








METAL 
ROOFS 








fire, lightning, wind and 
- weather. Send roof measure- 

- ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 94-S. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


406-456 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Fireproof Asbestos Flexboard interiors meet ail! 
health requirements in states having the most 
be 


rigid laws... 


hed 


Smooth, hard, der 





down. 


Send for FREE 
Complete Farm 
Information 
Service... 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eg 










JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. SF-4, 22 East 40th St., 
New York City 
PLEASE SEND ME the J-M Farm Information 
Service FREE. I am interested in:— 

0D Building an asbestos barn 

(J) A new multiple poultry bouse 

OA new one-story poultry house 

0D Building a new hog house 

0D) Remodeling 


Name 





Address 





Town 





Pull the Trigger on 
Lazy Bowels, and Also 
Pepsin-ize Stomach! 


When constipation brings on acifl indi 
gestion, bloating, dizzy spells, gas, coated 
tongue, sour taste, and bad breath, your 
stomach is probably loaded up with cer- 
tain undigested food and your bowels don’t 
move. So you need both Pepsin to help 
break up fast that rich undigested food in 
your stomach, and Laxative Senna to pull 
the trigger on those lazy bowels. So be 
sure your laxative also contains Pepsin. 
Take Dr. Caldwell’s Laxative, because its 
Syrup Pepsin helps you gain that won- 
derfulstomachcom fort, whilethe Laxative 
Senna moves your bowels. Tests prove the 
power of Pepsin todissolve those lumps of 
undigested protein food which may linger 
in your stomach, to cause belching, gastric 
acidity and nausea. This is how pepsin- 
izing your stomach helps relieve it of such 
distress, At the same time this medicine 
wakes up lazy nerves and muscles in your 
bowels to relieve your constipation. So see 
how much better you feel by taking the 
laxative that also puts Pepsin to work on 
that stomach discomfort, too. Even fin- 
icky children love to taste this pleasant 
family laxative. Buy Dr. Caldwell’s Lax- 
ative~-Senna with Syrup Pepsin at your 
druggist today! 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Power Plow and Cultivator 

for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 

Truckers, N urserymen,Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 

American Farm Machine Co. 

1179 33rd Av.SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FARMER’S TRADING CENTER 


Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, 
tration or display type)—20 word minimum— 


$4.40 per agate line. 
all classifications— 


55 cents a word. 


» 


J 


. his classification is open to baby chick, poultry, 
Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, 


livestock, and pet stock Straight classified, (no illu 


Iowa, for complete information 





GREATEST OFFER 


IN 28 YEARS 


on MOTHER MILLER CHICKS 





That’s the big, new money-making opportunity made seaieds 
possible this year by our 28 years experience and big . 





production. More than ever it will pay you to get these 


fine, big, bred-to-lay chicks. 


It means more money in your pocket this fall when 


these husky pure-breds get busy on the nest. 





HERE’S WHY 
THOUSANDS PREFER 
MOTHER MILLER CHICKS 
YEAR AFTER YEAR. 


WHITE, 
ORNS; 
BARRED, 


yundation 


@ROP.F 


LOOK ; 


(A) QUALITY MATING CHICKS 
BROWN, 
ANCONAS; WHITE, 
BUFF ROCKS; S. C. 
REDS; BUFF ORPINGTONS; 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 


THESE LOW PRICES ON 
THESE EXTRA FINE CHICKS 
STRAIGHT RUN—NOT SEXED 


$373 $G45 $3425 


SEXED—per 100. Leghorn Pullets 
$13.45, Cockerels $1.95; Heavy Breeds: 
Puliets $10.45; Cockereis $6.95 


BUFF LEG- 





@ 20-point breeding 


program 


and hatching 


@ 28 years constant 
of flocks 


improvement 


BARRED, 


O.P 


@k Breeding Farm 


(AA) SPECIAL MATING CHICKS: 
WHITE, BROWN, BUFF LEG- 
HORNS; ANCONAS; WHITE, 
BUFF ROCKS; S. C. 
REDS; BUFF ORPINGTONS; 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 


50 100 500 
$423 $745 $3625 
SEXED—per 100. Leghorn Pullets 


$14.45, Cockerels $2.95; Heavy Breeds: 
Pullets $11.45; Cockerels $7.95 





@ 10,000 R.O.P. Wing-Banded 
Chicks added to flocks yearly, 
injecting new  high-record 
blood lines 


big modern hatcheries—3% 


million annual chick capacity 


to 


(AAABA) ROYAL MATING 
CHICKS: WHITE LEGHORNS; 
BARRED OR WHITE ROCKS; 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 


50 100 500 
$522 $945 $4625 
SEXED—per 100. Leghorn Pullets 
$16.45, Cockerels $3.95; Heavy Breeds: 
Pullets $13.45; Cockerels $8.95 








SUPER HYBRID LEG-ROCKS 


50 100 500 
$373 $645 $3125 
Sexed Pullets $10.45 per 100; 


Cockerels $6.95. breeds. 





HEAVY per 100 
assorten °545 Straight. 
LIGHT per 100 
assorren 9425 straight, 








GUARANTEED 
on White 
in sexed pullet chic - Order from this ad or WRITE 
for big free bulletin and prices on 67 rare and leading 


Bloomington, Ill. 


100% live delivery, excepting 


Leghorn Cockerels—90 percent accuracy 


THE MILLER HATCHERY 


Address hatchery nearest you: 


Dept. 65, Madison, Wis. 








COLONIAL CUTS PRICES 


Hatches daily. All leading breeds. Also sexed chicks and 
hybrids. World’s largest production means realcut prices on 
lowest priced Standard grade up to R. O. P. pedigreed sired. 
Big colored almanac free. COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Box 644, Pleasant Hill, Mo. or Box 644, Florence, Colo. 
Box 644, Shenandoah, lowa. 


__¢@ 
67 BREED 








Baby Chicks, Eggs, Sexed Chicks, 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Bantams. 
All rare and common varieties. Free handsome, 
illustrated catalogue, colored pictures. Low prices, 


"S~ MURRAY McMURRAY, Box 12, WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. 





LOOK! BABY CHICKS. Thousands 
© weekly, all year. FINEST 


QUALITY & LAYERS in 40 Breeds & 8 HY- 


BRIDS; Baby Pullets & Cockerels. B. W. D 
Tested. DUCKLINGS, BABY TURKEYS, Goslings, 
Guineas. Breeding stock in Chickens, Ducks, Turkeys, 


Guineas. BLG DISCOUNT for early orders. Catalog Free. 
Nabob Hatchery, Box 2, Gambier, Ohio 









gs. 70 BREEDS Chickens, Geese, Ducks. 
GEA Choice, pure-bred, hardy and 
iy most profitable. Superior quality chicks, fowls, 
eggs at lower prices. Est. 1893. Catalog free, 


© R. F. NEUBERT Co., Box 826, MANKATO, MINN. 








CARNEY CUTS PRICES 


New Low Prices for 1940 


Will book your order for future or can 
: make ship- 





Sarred, White, Buf 

Rhode Island ment now. 
Wyandottes, Buf r " 100 1000 
English S. ( W hite Brown, 

Bull Leghorns, and Minorcas-- $6.50 $62.50 
Heavy breed Cockerels 6.50 65.00 


9.00 87.50 
Light breed Pullets 12.00 117.50 


Heavy Assorted $5.50—100; Light Assorted $5.00; 
Light Cockerels $2.95. AAA grade matings avail- 
able at slightly higher prices. We pay postage, 
guarantee live delivery, and give you a 14 day 
a guarantee. 

sh orders today—these prices may not last 


CARNEY'S HATCHERY, BOX 15, Shelbyville, Indiana 


Heavy breed Pulle 

















DUBOIS CHICKS 


Garrett Adams says: “My chicks from we 
bred, tested flocks hate hed in Smith electr 
incubators can't be beat 

AA Grade chicks for —— a 
Bd., Buff, Wh. Rocks, S. 

Wh. Wyan. 


‘ , Wh., Buff ae, Buti g. 45 $31. 15 


N. H. Reds, R. C 








J. Whites, Col. oy “si: 145 36.25 
is. ome . O98 


No sex guarantee) $5.40. Assorted $4.90. Our 


Heavy Mixed 
best ~ bo AAA grade, only ic higher. 
SEXED CHICKS. Heavy breeds, pullets $8.45; cockerels $6.95. 
5. Ask fo 


cockerels $3.4 © prices on 


Leghorn pullets $11.45; 0 
turkey poults, ducklings. We pay postage. Ship C. 0. D., 
guarantee 100% live delivery. Write for Free catalog and re 


placement guarantee 


DUBOIS COUNTY HATCHERY, Box 910, Huntingburg, Indiana 

































neat ; 
HY BRID! 
BREEDS 
epaee. 
Wy etc. Sexe 
Chick s. Low 
CHICK AGENTS 
Wanted. Men or women. 
B Spare or full time 

‘| up to $3. per 100 taking 
chick orders 


FAMOUS POULTRY FARMS, 
) Ts Shenmndeah i Box685, Centralia, Ili. Box985, Nelsonvilie, Ohio 


‘EASY TERMS! 


Now we offer you an easy pay- 
ment plan on best grade chicks 
Write for full information. Hayes 
Bros. chicks have a national repu 
tation for livability and sturdiness. Twenty varie- 
ties—sexed or non-sexed. 25,000 chicks hatched 
daily. 30,000 customers in 43 states. 100% arrival 
guaranteed. Postpaid. 90% accuracy guaranteed 
in sexing. Fair dealing. Prompt service. Free catalog 
Assorted sexed chicks as low as $4.45 per 100. 

HAYES BROS. HATCHERY, 124 Hayes Bidg., Decatur, Illinois 




















<<. SATISFACTORY CAICKS 


14 Popular Breeds—liberal guarantees—Sexed 
Chicks. Also White Pekin Ducklings. Free Circular. Write 


New Washington Hatchery Co.,Box S$, New Washington, Ohio 









Chicks. ¢ 



























































Clover Valley ‘‘Master Bred’’ Be Sure. Buy Seymour Chicks. Our price 
U. 8. Approved—Pullorum tested. Pro- BABY CHICKS AND POULTRY runs from $2.95 (light eoohereha)” up 
duced by one of America’s oldest estab- tae ae ee eo NIE gees ae wei OTRO SRI SRS OS TRE Gp ee > Rating eg > Ep RQR Egg Straight Leghorns $6.45. Heavies as low 
lisned hatcheries. A leader in quality for 67 Rare Varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, Are You Satisfied with your present flock as $5.40. Write for complete price list and 
34 years. Barred, Buff, White Rocks; S. Sexed Chicks, Breeding Stock. Ducks, of hens or would you like a flock that are big free catalog. Can make immediate 
C. Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons; Aus- Geese, Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams, really bred for egg production? If you shipment. Sexed chicks. Ducks and poults 
tralorps; Minorcas; Andalusians; Anconas; Guineas. Write today free handsome cata- want better chicks, write for free Hinkle Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 44-C, 
Brahmas: Giants; New Hampshires; Leg- logue, colored pictures, showing Laken- Chick Catalog. Our prices are low. For Seymour, Indiana 
horns: also Hybrids and Turkey Poults velders; Polish; Hamburgs; Andalusians; example, straight heavy breeds $6.75; ; 
Sexed chicks, Pullets or Cockerels, reason- Sussex; Giants; Cornish; Houdans; Minor- Special Broiler Lots ‘‘all heavies’’ $5.40— 4 : 
able prices. 95% Sex Accuracy guaranteed. cas; Golden, Columbian, Silver, Buff, Par- 100; Leghorn pullets $11.45. Many bar- Tom Barron Leghorns. We imported 
Non-sexed $5.50 up. Get low prices, Free tridge Wyandottes; Australorps; Spanish; gains in straight and sexed breeds. Im- parent stock direct from England in 1939 
Catalog and livability replacement guaran- Buttercups; Langshans; Anconas; Or- mediate de ‘livery. Greensburg Hatchery, and former importation in 1936. This stocl 
tee. Clover Valley Poultry Farm & Hatch- pingtons; Rhode Islands; New Hamp- Box 9-C , Greensburg, Indiana. is practically non-setting and lays unusual- 
ery, Box 12, Ramsey, Inc shires; Partridge, Buff, Columbian Rocks; omememens; - ly large chalk white eggs. Write for com 
y, SMS e read: Brahmas; Turkens; 10 varieties Hybrids. 1.000.000 Chicks Annually. All prices plete free catalog Davis Poultry Farm, 
z % — —s Murry MecMurrary Hatchery, Box 21, low. Leghorn cockerels $2.95—100. Poults Route 181, Ramsey, Indiana. 
$6.45-100 AA Grade Barred, Buff, White Webster City, Iowa. —Ducks. Write for special “hatchery to ——s 
Gantnitons English ¥ Rh pe wd roo customer” plan. Make savings from Ic to Real Bargain—Squaredeal Sexed Chicks 
furnish sexed chicks, pullets and cockerels Stouffer’s Famous AA Chicks. Imme- ad ome by ee, +. pede _ 4 <a y — Approved 
at remarkably low’ prices. Chicks from diate Delivery. Prepaid. Bloodtested, vr e tor Tee ca to og. onrac § Jac son ood-tested Flocks Low I Tices. Square 
tested, culled flocks. We guarantee 957 banded flocks. Our 2lst season. Brown. Cuamey Hatchery, Box 13, Seymour, deal Hatchery, Box 722, Springfield, Mo 
sex accuracy and expect you to raise 95% - oe Legnerss: Buf, Barred, White ndiana 
of our chicks. We pay postage and guaran- Locks; fyandottes; Reds; Orpingtons; , . ‘ 18 Breeds. Cockerels $1.95—100, Pul- 
tee live delivery. Will ship COD, Write for | Giants; Minoreas; Hybrids; Sexed pullets, | Yan Raalte Large Leghorns. I amous | Jets $8.95—100, Non-sexed $6.45—100 up 
free circular and complete price list. Imme- cockerels any breed. Satisfied customers ik - tite ee 1 So — =, : gr nod Descriptive folder Free. Van Driest Farms 
diate delivery. Dubois County Hatchery, every state. Get our low prices. We ship an aan a = ol he aah ge ROP Hatchery, Box A, Cedar Grove, Wisconsin 
30x 910-C, Huntingburg, Indiana on dates promised. COD if preferred. finna Gees thet on them. 300 egg R 
Stouffer’s Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. lood lines. Get our special free chick offer Welp’s U. S A — Chécee # " 
: for early orders. Van Raalte Poultry Farm, bd adhd tested. La epee et. ion yoy 
Wine qhampion, Chicks We gva.d0 | Stouffer's Chicks, postpaid, bloodtested, | “OX “ ONAnd, NRehigan Free circular. Write Welp's Hatchery, R 
Donltry Congress winners,  tctuiine a -~ gg? ----%., ee, Steen, Buy Parks’ Barred Rocks—World’s 11, Bancroft, Lowa 
Grand Champion Male. Five years mating $34.50. White, Barred Rocks. Reds. W oe Oldest, Greatest Laying Strain. Blood- LPP Gs E 
with R.O.P. and Pedigreed males assures dottes Orpingtons Minorcas $7 15—500 tested, ROP State Supervised. Chicks, Helm's Chicks on Credit. Proven profit 
you of profits when you order Salem $36.00. Heavy assorted $5.95. I ights $4.50 Eggs—Stock Priced Right atalog Free. makers. Customers won $6,000 National 
Champion Chicks. Our prices are reason- Renead ‘pullets ( Saakereia any treed Leg- Parks Farms, Box 15, Altoona, Pa. Chick Raising Contests. Get details 
able—our quality high. Heavy broiler horn cockerels $1.95 collect Immediate ; — < Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Illinois 
lots low as $5.40—100. English Leghorn delteers. Bailie Stouffer waheheis Wad- Look! Before Ordering Chicks, write for 
Pullets $11.45. Write for complete price jams Grove, III! - . “9 amazing pre-replacement offer of twenty Sturdy, Depend: » Chicks. Write for 
list and free catalog. Poults and ducks. Come Sorove, Hino. extra AAA chicks with each 100. J. R. special March-April. a = win per 
le ‘ > ry 2 S< > P ‘ aver £ > , 9 ; “he sig = 8s . 
Salem Hatchery, Box 6-C, Salem, Indiana. Astonishing Chick Bargains—Pullets, never. a a hundred up. Chestnut Hatchery, Dept. D, 
Males or unsexed. Illinois and U. S. A — Chestnut, Illinois. 
Sexed, Triple Guaranteed Leghorns. 5—6 proved Flocks. Amazing Egg Records. Pay Much Less for Mathis finest quality 
Lb., 300 Egg bole Trapne “: Foun- Premium Broilers insure better profits. Chicks—-pedigree and ROP Sired. Sexed Hybrid Chicks—Bred for eggs, meat 
dation Stock. Pullets $6.95 up. Catalog. Write immediately. Lone Elm Hatchery, or Nonsexed. Low as 5c. Mathis Farm, Profitable. Best Crosses. Low prices 
Ortner Farms, Clinton, Mo. Box :240, Nokomis, Illinois R-20, Parsons, Kansas. Bush Hatchery, Box 622, Clinton, Mo 















































all classifications 


FARMER*S TRADING CENTER 


At ivertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4.40 per agate line. 
ration or display type)—-20 word minimum— 


This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, 
55 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
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and pet stock. Straight classified, (1 
Iowa, for complete information 








Magic 
Mexico 


Guide Beoklet 


*“Magic Mexico” is the 
title of a handy con- 
densed guide to Mexican 
pleasure. In it 
you'll find terse descrip- 
tions of the most inter- 
esting places to visit, tips 
on how to adapt yourself 
to Mexican customs, a 
guide for the motorist 
using the Pan-American 


travel 


Highway, lists of agen- 
cies conducting Mexican 
tours, a guide to pro- 
nouncing most common 
Mexican words, a list of 
books on Mexico, and 
general Mexican travel 
hints. The price is 10c. 
Order your copy today! 
Successful Farming 
Travel Service Bureau, 

Meredith Building, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





When Mrs. 


efficient service. 











GUSTA B. ATZ 


Atz was 12 years old, she 
operated one incubator of 270 eggs which 
hatched 240 fluffy Barred Rock Chix, All 
her neighbors marvelled at this success. 
Our output now of 300,000 Chix weekly 
is evidence of satisfied customers and 






[ FAMOU 





Chix. 


prices, 
favored. 


today. 
for Sale. 


Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, 


Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ’S Will Hatch Them 


Flocks Blood Tested, fall of 1939, 
for B. W. 


most dreaded diseases in Baby 


We urge you positive- 
ly to get our beauti- 
fully illustrated cata- 
logue in colors before 
buying. It’s free. Write 
Hatching Eggs 





D. and Typhoid, the 


We Hatch All Popular Varieties. 
We specialize in SEXING. 


I enjoy the confidence customers are 
manifesting in us by sending us their 
hard earned cash, and I am on the alert 
in countless way 
every customer gets value received for 
each dollar sent us for Baby Chix. 


s to see that each and 


Parting with cash in advance requires 
confidence, 
ciate this and personally pledge myself 
to retain this confidence 100% 


I repeat that we appre- 


Thousands of repeat orders tell us our 
quality, and Honesty 


are much 





Dept. 14, 
Huntingburg, Ind. 








FILM FINISHING 


‘FARMS—REAL ESTATE 





The Photo Mill. Immediate Service! 
No Delay! Eight-exposure roll developed, 
carefully printed and choice of two beau- 
tiful 5x7 double weight professional en- 
largements, one tinted enlargement, or 
elght reprints, = 25c coin. Reprints two 
conte each. ighest quality ee 
WE Photo Mile Box 629-17, Minneapolis, 
inn, 





Finer Finishing Specials 25c. 6-8 ex- 
posure rolls developed, your choice—16 
prints or 8 prints with 2 professional en- 
largements or 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement. Genuine nationally known 
Moentone superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, 427 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. 





Roll Filmachine Developed and your 
choice, (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional 
Bromide Enlargements; or (2) 16 guar- 
anteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos and 
one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. 
Order by number. Prompt Service. Finer- 
fotos, Box G-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 





One 614x844 Wide Border embossed en- 
largement or one 5x7 hand colored enlarge- 
ment with each roll developed and 8 prints 

x. 36 exposure roll developed and 36— 
i3\44x4% enlargements $1.35. 18 exposure 
roll 75e. Vidor, 321-G Hennepin, Min- 
ieapolis, Minn. 





I'wo Sets of Prints with every roll fin- 
shed—25c. Reprints 2c each. 35 milli- 
meter rolls enlarged to 3144 x444—$1.00. 
Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- 
on, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





18 Lifetime Prints, 2 Sparkling os 
wood enlargements each roll 25c. e- 
tints 25e. 100—$1.00. Finished 3 ak 
other bargains. Overnight Studio, 
\lbany, Wisconsin. 





Highest Quality Reprints, 3c each; 100 
for $1.00. Rolls developed 8 guaranteed 
rints plus 2 enlargements 25c. Martin 
studios, Davenport, Iowa. “Where the 
Vest Begins. cad 





At ‘Last! All Your Snapshots in Natural 
olors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color 

Prints, only 25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly 

‘beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janesville, 
V isconsin. 





Sparkling Snapshots. Any size roll de- 
eloped, 8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful 
ilargements, 25c. Reprints 3c each. Ace 

Photo Service, Box 223K, Minneapolis, 
‘innesota. 





Rolls Developed. Two sets prints plus 
enlargement coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c. 
Over 19 reprints, 2c. Jones Studios, 
Davenport, lowa. “Where the West 
Begins.” 





Free! Snapshotalbum containing trans- 
parent envelopes. Also 2 bg Veloxprints 
with rollfilm developed, 25c. Craftsman- 
ship guaranteed. Daily service. Pho-T-Pho, 
Box 24-02, Highland Park, Mich. 





Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Com- 
pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Two Beautiful Professional Double 
Weight Enlargements, eight lifetime prints, 
25c. Prompt—C areful. Film ey: Free. 
war 8 Photo Shop, Box 870-A, LaCrosse, 





Roll Developed—2 sets glossy prints and 
2 free enlargeme nt coupons 25c; 20 re- 
prints 25c. One Day Service. Bartow 
Studio, “Topeka, Kansas. 





Trial: 5x7 enlargements 10c, 5—25c. 
Handecolored 10c each extra. 10 enlarge- 
ments from miniature negatives 30c. 
Nordskog, 102, Maywood, 





Rolls Developed. Two Free Enlargement 
Coupons and 2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless 
Prints 25c. 12 Reprints 30c. Peeko Pic- 
tures, Davenport, Lowa. 





8 Enlargements—Films developed plus 8 
enlargements, 25c coin—116 or smaller. 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. SF. 
Boston, Mass. 





Guaranteed. Film developed, 16 prints, 
2 enlargements 25c. 20 prints 25c. 100 
prints $1. Quality Photo Concern, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas 





Rolls Developed— Two Beautiful Double 
Weight Professiona! Enlargements, 8 Nev- 
er Fade Prints, 25c. Century Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 





Rolls Fine Grain developed, 8 rich, vivid 
quality prints, two 5x7 masterpiece en- 
largements 25c. Rex Photo, Station A, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Stop! 8 Velox prints, 2 enlargements 25c. 
Reprints 3c each. Prompt and Reliable. 
Please U Film Service, La Crosse, Wis. 








You Can Buy a Good Farm in Minne- 
sota, North akota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon in the agricultural 
empire along the Great Northern Railway. 
Developed farms or cut-over land at low 
prices, suitable for dairying, poultry and 
diversified farming. Farming conditions 
good. For Free Book and complete details 
write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 429, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. 
Send for Booklet No. 27. Address R. 8 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Just Out! Strouts Catalog—Farms, 
country homes, rural business opportuni- 
ties; nearly 1,500 bargains described in 
states east of the Mississippi; write today 
for this money-saving time-saving guide. 
Free. Strout Realty, 255-WT, 4th Ave., 
N. Y. City. 





Farms, Ranches, large and small, low 

rices, easy terms, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, 
nines, Indiana. Fre folders, price lists. 
R Reynolds, Milwaukee Railroad, 
880 U nion Station, Cc hicago, I11. 





U. S. Highway farm, 38 acres on pave- 
ment, near schools, depot town; fertile 
valley fields, spring, woodlot; good barn, 
cottage, electricity available; immediate 
possession, including 2 cows, sow and 
pigs, poultry, horse, plow tools, garden 
growing, only $700 complete, part down! 
Spring catalog, 10 states, free. United 
Farm Agency, SF-428 BMA Bidg., Kans- 
as City, Mo. 





Money-Making Farms and Ranches 
in Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. Attractive terms up to 25 
years. Write for illustrated booklet—un- 
usual opportunities. Specify state. The 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha, Farm 
Credit Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 








More New Farm Land. Washington, 
Minnesota, Idaho, western Montana, 
Oregon. Dependable crops, favorable 
climate. Write for impartial advice. Litera- 
ture and list of typical bargains. Specify 
state. J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn 





Western Canadian Farm Lands can 
now be purchased in proven districts at 
greatly reduced prices—long easy terms. 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 969 Union 
Depot, St. Paul, Minnesota 





Canada Lands—Free Information. New 
Homes—good soil—water. Canadian Na 
tional Railways, Dept. N, 335 Robert 8t., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





STAMPS 


Old Stamps Wanted. I will pay $100.00 
Each for 1924 le green Franklin stamps, 
rotary perforated eleyen (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Illus- 
trated Folder showing Amazing Prjces 
paid. Vernon Baker, 444-SF-4, Elyria, 
Ohio. 





Highest Cash Prices—Ship old gold 
teeth, crowns, jewelry, watches—receive 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s 
Gold Refining Co., 1500-T Hennepin, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Stamp Collectors—106 different stamps 
including beautiful Royal = yt 
Commemorative issue complete—10c + 4 
rovals. Friendly Filatelists, Box 4428B, 





*hiladelphia, Penna. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Inventors—Time counts. Don't delay. 
Protect your idea with a Patent. Get 48 
page Patent Guide Free. No charge for 
preliminary information. Write today 
Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered Patent 
Attorney, OD-30 Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 





Patents Secured. Low Cost. Reasonable 
terms. Book and advice free. Registered 
Patent Attorney. L F. Randolph, Dept. 
713, Washington, D. C 





Bair & Freeman. Lawyers. Patents and 
Trade-marks. 1400 Field Building, Chi- 
cago, Ulinois 





“Inventor's Guidebook’’ Free—Con- 
taining 100 mechanical movements, com- 
plete information about patenting and 
selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 
Tribune Bidg., New York 
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New Facts HYBRIDS 
On Rucker 


Greatest Book on 8 
Pr was iets F ah E - 7 LAY MORE EGGS . PAY GREATER PROFITS 


For 21 years we have maintained a large trapnest breeding farm to improve 
the laying qualities = our flocks. In past 9 2 sa competing with best breeders, 


¢ 
MON we : om N 
“by EY MAKING eee Cou ens tan wee our birds have won 1,240 Trophies and Awards at National Laying Contests. For 


"i930 we had highest average production of any breeder 


“MOST PROFITABLE of Leghorns, Reds and Rocks in all U.S Conte sts. All gated 


gy these hens were raised on our own breeding farm eal 
STOCK IN 30 YEARS Thousands of their sisters and 
Some excellent reports from customers: daughters are used in our AAA DISCOUNTS 
“Highest Pullet, 321 eggs. Flock aver- flocks. Booth Chicks offer high liva- on advance orders 
Chicks age, 253.8 eggs per hen.”—W. J. Mo-_ bility, early maturity, lots of big 
retz, S. Car. “‘Most profitable stock eggs b 
C in 30 years.""—John Yoder, Pa. ‘Got 
20c a dozen premium on eggs.""—-C. O. t 4 0 
saad Wenning, Ind. “They outlaid others adhe 


rr. 2< =< = caste —— = oe oe oe + two to _one."’—Harold Landsman, R28 FREE CATALOG 
Minn. “Your puillets are so far ahead 


Aer the 0 ere Bos i oa A Age pee BOOTH FARMS, Box 31 8-D, Clinton, Mo. 














789, Ottumwa, lowa or Pasa Andrew 
Send your big 00 rh oste ed Mo - 
j : Hybrida. 





Name 


FOUND ATI On 
CHICKS 


State 


Check here tor tree tull de- AMAZING BARGAINS arene oh Gneaes 


tails on WwW, tiberal 
& CASH - INCOME PLAN for 
ee Our Fine Quality Foundation Chicks have everything needed to build highly profitable 
ss sittin eiemarioaind: aia cialis dak ae eal flocks. Back of them are 30 years’ Scientific Breeding for high Premium Egg Records, A 
and Big, Fast Growing Broilers. Our Chicks are second to none for profitable flocks, 
gga regardless of price. All Flocks are Blood-tested, Super-Culled, and Hogan Tested. Our 
Large Capacity, 1,300,000 chicks per month, enables us to cut down production cost, € my 
fill orders ® promptly at Astonishingly Low Prices. Write for Bargain Prices and Big ve OULTRY 
HINKLE CHICKS Free Chick Book, valuable to every Poultry Raiser. 100% Live Prepaid Pelivety | tele). 
Guaranteed. We Have 186,000 Bl tested Breeders. One Grade Only, THE BEST. 


from GREENSBURG HATCHERY SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 224, LINCOLN, eee 


Have you ever thought of the money you 
e losing by not having a few hundred Hinkle 
ioks growing ur brooder house for 


, spring cilers and fail Iaye s? Why not stop 
se this los once by “ordering « hicks now. Pres- é B hh’ 
yects were never er for poultry profits this ' “aa us Ss 
ralit der no these prices that save i 
Mrs. HINKLE : one . ree 














SEXED CHICKS. Eng. Wh., Br., Buff Lee 
horn Pullets $11.45 is $7.25. ight cockerels $2.95. Heavy Pullets BUSH'S OZARK WONDERLAY CHICKS: Real Farmers’ Chicks—husky, liv- , 


ckerels $7. ‘ . able, big money-makers; proved by thousands. State Approved, bloodtested | D. 
agg pt 's Guaranteed Chicks (Non-sexed 50 100 f flocks; prize winners; trapnest records; SEPARATELY HATCHED. Left-over 
winded Re Min Bote, Wh. Wyan., Dull CF 75 $6.75 cockerels, $2.95 up—sexed pullets, $8.35 up—unsexed, $4.75 per 100. Also | east TERMS 
8 r c § 3 > : “ke Sites > > > . 
N. H Reds, R. I. Wi n Lac. 395 7.25 : Started Chicks, Started Pullets. Handy, Useful CALENDAR-CATALOG Free | ©-0.D. f.0.b. hatch- 
Wyar : ¥ P Full details of $500.00 Prize Contest—giving free grade AAA and AAAA | ery. No money down 


3.65 6.45 ™,, chicks to chick raisers. Other valuable information—it’s free. Write today. | books order any 
date. Sanitary 


Soom egesiet eaiscie® Gost, onty: 1 BUSH HATCHERY Box 429-D, CLINTON, MO. | Feeders given 
te for es ults, d klings Fr e Cata slog We pay _ —e : 
I er pr tly iu our chicks. . 
GREENSBURG HATCHERY. Box3, aeesde Indiana FOY’S > New Illustrated Poultry Book F REE! 
A tae Sig guide to profitable poultry and squab raising. Low prices on 40 varieties 
chicks, breeding stock and pigeons. Also All-Pullet Chicks. Send 5c for postage. 


FRANK FOY, Box 5, CLINTON, IOWA 

















WHITE LEGHORNS ornwood 


100 100 
oy Be, we wot "$7 Sexed Pullets 200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets UL 
BR ie Ween, Bae orp $7.45 $9.45 2 weeks old | 4 weeks old from WORLD'S LARGEST INCUBATORS 


: Baby Pullets Pullets Pullets Cockerels ‘ ; ; 

; 30 years breeding for high egg records makes our 

Robt. S. Davis * $6.95 $1 3.45 $ $ 30 years " 
Blooded Chicks second to none. Sensational Egg 

Wh., Buff, Black Minorcas $7.45 $14.45 9.00 $13.00 $18.00 2.00 Production, Large Premium Broilers mean High 
“Special BARRON White Leg 4 $8.95 $17.95 4 r 100 Profits. Pullets, Males, Hybrids, or straight run 
Heavy Mixed, no sex guarantee, $5.40; Light Assorted = FREE CATALOG > chicks, 18 Best Breeds—All Bloodtested. By 
$4.90; Heavy Cockere 4 $6.75; Light Cockerels $2.95. SPECIAL PRICES ON R.O.P SIRED PULLETS operating World’s Largest Incubator S we give 


you Tremendous Bargains. Send for Catalog 


We pay postage—ship C.O D. Immediate Delivery. i 
DAVIS POULTRY FARM, = Route 18, RAMSEY, IND. RICE LEGHORN FARM, GREEN RIDGE, MISSOURI THORNWOOD, Inc., Dept. 324, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


EDUCATION SQUABS—TURKEYS ) 


Make Up To $25-$35 Week as a trained *““Knoll's Broad-Breasted Bronze, 
practical nurse. Learn quickly at home, White Hollands, and Bourbon Red Tur- 
spare time. Easy tuition payments. High key Poults. From famous stock. Northern T 

school not required. Earn while learning range raised. Live, mature fast, lay well, Ca WL 

Booklet free. Chicago School of Nursing, Pay! Exclusive turkey hate hery. Get folder 
Dest F-3, Chicago and prices. Knoll’s Turkey Farm, Route Ree” 


Se ae 7” 68, Holland, Michigan 
If You Like to Draw, Sketch or Paint r — ee oe NEW DANCE STEPS 


Write for Talent Test (No Fee). Give age Leading Turkey Magazine, devoted ex- 
and occupation. Federal Schools, Inc., clusively to turkey raising. Explains new- 


Dept. SF 30, Minneapolis, Minn est methods. $1.00 a year. Turkey World, 
ini nite Desk 38, Mount Morris, Illinois AT HOME H 0 w! 
Learn Aircraft Welding, metal finish- —————— " epee . 


automobiles, Diesel, body repairing, Hayes Poults from Specialized Breeding 


machine, painting Employment Flocks on Free Range, Good Livability F _ > « ~werw as »@! 
low rates, terms. Stevinson’s | fi?cks on Eres Rage. siptive Pricelict You see them at every dance! 


Main, Kansas City, Missouri Hayes Hatchery, Springfield, Illinois The good dancers who with a 
Redio-Television—Sound Experts in Ask Rice Farm, Box 614, Melrose, Mass ply tame on pe make _—— 
demand. Tested. practical training plan. | for eye-opening free guide, Squab Breed- | the fox-trot new and exciting. 
lished 1905.) Dept. 21, 4000 South | Ing. Thousands wanted daily. High cash | And the poor dancers who 

izgueroa, Los Angeles TICes ° ° ° 
wn try to imitate them but give 


Hawaiian Guitar; like Natives play Terhes Eggs; 1,000 weekly, fertility up in despair. But those live- 
Learn at home. Write for Free, illustrated guaranteed, 80° Booking orders April ° e s —<—~ 
booklet. Oahu School of Music, 1704 $20.00 hundred, May and June $15.00 ly variations aren’t difficult. 


Film Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio Oscar Bruce, Mohawk, Oregon Anvone with diagrams and 
Ps < «< . « 


MISCELLANEOUS instructions can learn to do 


fancy steps, be among those’ the fox-trot, waltz, rumba, 
Public Speaking" Surest-Road-To” Pop- Carbolineum Kills Mites! One appli- ¢ 2 : Xe ¥ vi s : 2 OE ge Ee 
ularity, Happiness, Success. Parks without | cation a year is guaranteed to kill and sought after on the dance tango, and collegiate shag 
High School or College education—proves | keep out mites, blue bugs, fowl ticks. | floor. Successful Farming’s basic steps and variations. 
it. Banker Dillon says—Parks popular Demand Avenarius Carbolineum with 7 © pane 

speaker. Chas. Schwab said—Parks cheer- | arrow trade-mark. Free circular write 32-page booklet, ‘‘Home Tells how to lead and follow 
ful speaker. Prof. Dickey says— Park 1¢- Carbolineum Company, Dept. 7, Mil- . e . . M 
cessful speaker. Copyrighted Easy speak- | waukee, Wis Course in New Ballroom smoothly, become an expert 
ing manual 50c. Parks Bidg., Altoona, Pa. : . Dances”” (No. K146), gives and popular partner. Send 
meres America’s Finest Chocolates— Now Di- ° ° ° : ’ 
Prepaid. Good Chewing or Smoking To- | rect to you. Assorted one pound box $1.00 | diagrams and directions for 10c for your copy today! 
bacco, 10 Ibs. $1.00. Extra Fancy aged in postage prepaid anywhere in USA. Ideal 
Hogshead, guaranteed to please, 4 Ibs gift for all oceasions. Every piece a taste i id 
$1.00. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, thrill. Order today. Spanton’s, Jackson, S U C C b S S$ F U L FAR M | a G, Bon Gelkea. atee- 


Tennessee Michigan 
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Let muy CHAMPION White Rocks) 
mahe MORE MONEY for You, 


SALEM CHAMPION CHICKS 
We own 10 White Rock 
birds that were World's 
Poultry Congress winners, including 

Grand Champion Male. Five years mating 








GRAND with R.O.P. and Pedigreed males assures 
CHAMPION you of profits when you order Salem 
Champion Chicks. 
WHITE : 


OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE 
ROCK AT 1939 —OUR QUALITY HIGH 


WORLD'S Heavy broiler lots low as $5.40—100. 
POULTRY English Leghorn Pullets $11.45. Write for 
CONGRESS complete price list and free catalog. Poults 


and ducks. 


SALEM HATCHERY, Box 6, SALEM, INDIANA 





OMERS 





our CUST 

SEE_MORE_ PROFITS 

Lowest Spring Prices In Our History 
For Immediate Delivery. AA Grade Chicks 


Br., Buff, Wh. Rocks, 8. C. Reds, Wh. 100 500 
Wyan., Buff Orps., Buff, Wh. Minorcas... $6.75 $32.75 
N. H. Reds, R. C. Reds, Col. and Sil. Lac. 

Wyan a A ‘ . $7.25 $35.50 
Eng. Wh., Buff, Br. Leghorns, Anconas $6.45 $31.75 


Special Heavy Broiler lot $5.40; Assorted $4.90 (AAA Grade, 
which we recommend for high egg production, lc per chick more) 
SEXED CHICKS: Eng. Wh., Buff, Brown Leghorn, Ancona pul- 
ets $11.45; Light Cockerels $2.95; Heavy Pullets $8.95; Cockerels 
$6.75. Write for FREE cataloe—prices on poults and ducklings, 
We pay postage, Ship C. O. D., guarantee our chicks. 


SEYMOUR HATCHERY, Box 44, Seymour, Indiana 

















ee oo 


S5K'S PRICES DOWN 


HERE'S HOW 10 TRAVEL 
ON VERY LITTLE MONEY 





THE AMAZING STORY 
OF PROFITABLE FARM 


OF SUCCESSFUL 
FARMERS 


HOW TO 
MAKE MONEY 
WITH HORSES 


Tells howto make ‘horse-power profitable 
Howto get the most from your horses. Prac- 
tical facts on feed, care and management. 
Where to buy. Mail the coupon today 





Dept. SF, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
I enclose 10c to cover mailing costs of sample 


copy of your magazine which tells me how to 









Light Assorted $5.40; 
Blood-Testing. All 


Heavy Assorted $5.90. 17th 


( rol Program. Write for Free Literature & Bargain Prices 
RUSK FARM, BOX 1031-D, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 


4 and 6-weeks-old pullets; Caponized sexed started 
cockerels; Day-old or started chicks leading breeds, in- 
cluding Baff Minorcas, White Giants. Low prices: Leghorn males $3; 
consecutive year 
produced by Rusk’s Famous 7-Point Breeding 








Name 


| City 


Address 


make horses profitabl 


| PERCHERON HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


















STRAIGHT RUN OR SEXED CHICKS 
@ For Bigger profits, get chicks from World's 





Champion Foundation stock. 12 breeds. 

Our 27th Year. Thousands of satisfied cus | BABGY 

tomers. Write for FREE Catalog and dis: | CHICKS 
cost 















* counts on advance orders. 
BAGBY POULTRY FARM, Box 220-0, SEDALIA, Mo. L_LESS! 


TET ee 


Superior quality Pekin Ducklings and 
Bronze Turkey Poults at lowest prices. 
Indian Runner ducklings, Chicks, Eggs. 
Free catalog tells of excellent profits. 
Hile Duck Farm, Box S, Carey, Ohic 














Also Turkey Poults, Baby 























Chicks. [Illustrated Catalog 
~ th “tells how to raise ducks for 
" PROFIT. Sent free. 


s The Ridgway Duck Hatchery, 
Box 60 LaRue, Ohio 












HAND-PICKED, also SEXED and STARTED. 5 HY- 
BRIDS. World Famous Money Makers. 52 BREEDS. IN- 
CTED, BWD TESTED. Baby Turkeys, Mature 
Fowls. LOW PRICES. 40 yrs. GOLDEN-RULESERVICE 
iful POULTRY BOOK FREE, stamps appreciated. 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Bx. 104, CLARINDA, IA. 
























_ NEW BOOKLET TELLS OF TRIPS 


AGBY CHIC 


It’s really surprising how inexpensively 
you can go places—when you know the 





ro es! 

‘ ould you like to see more of the good 
old U.S. A? The World’s Fair in New York, 
Yellowstone and its famous geysers, the 
rocky New England Coast, quaint old New 
Orleams—see them all by family car, by 
inexpensive bus, or low-fare railroad ex- 
cursions. Or sail up the Mississippi by 
riverboat, see the “Frozen North” in a 
round trip to Alaska, costing about $75 
by freighter. 

Why postpone your travels longer? 
Swccecafisl Farming’s new 32-page booklet, 
“How to Travel on Little Money” (No. 
K170), tells you where to go and how to 
et there cheaply. Travel on land or sea, in 
ean the Orient, North and South 
America. Suggestions for financing your 
trip. Send 10c for your copy now! Address 
all orders to Successful Farming, 3204 
Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 








BELGIAN HORSES 


For Economical Farm Power 


Buy Belgians this spring instead of 


tractors. Pay y ney to fellow 
farmers for good draft horses which 
will help reduce the surplus of grain 
and roughages by nverting those 
farm-grown feeds into Nature's fuel 


for field power 


Mate your mares t« 





ered Belgian stallion and 





to meet present-day farm needs 







colts of uniform type . 
color, easy-keeping quality, good disposition and great pulling power. 
For an illustrated 1940 BELGIAN REVIEW, write te 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSE CORPORATION, Wabash, Indiana 








OFFERING BULL TATTOO B-88 
Born 8-21-39. Solid Fawn color. 

Sire: Pogis Smoky St. Mawe's, 395933. 

Dam: St. Mawe’'s Rinda Pogis Lass, 1154616 
If you are interested in a production bred 
herd sire, write us about this one. 


MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 











Hardy, quick maturing. Write 
Polled Herefords! fo Sy.aiee" ine wna rn 
illustrated booklet, ‘You Asked For It," telling merits 
of Pollet Herefords with pictures of prize winners 


POLLED HEREFORD ASS'W. , 752 0. C. Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 





EMPLOYMENT 





Milker Salesmen—One sale per week 


makes big income. Each neighborhood 
sale brings many more; capable hard 
workers make $4,000 or more. Paul 


Grant, 8. M., Dept. 324A, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Il. 





A Real Future for You with Red Comet 
Fire Control Products. Low Prices. Proved 
seven years. Splendid sales outfit free. 
Some good territory open. Exclusive. 
Write quick. 735 Red Comet Building, 
Littleton, Colorado. 


Men Wanted for Rawleigh Routes of 800 
families. Reliable hustler should make good 
earnings at start and increase rapidly. 
Write today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. D-S-SHW, 
Freeport, Ill 








Agents make big profits on food products, 
bargain deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush 
name for trial outfit offer. Ho-Ro-Co., 
“820-T Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Call on Gas Stations, Garages, Stores. 
‘ew Chemical Sponge whirlwind seller. 
Cleans autos like magic. Samples sent on 


Men Wanted—<Auto-Diesel Mechanics. 
We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an expert mechanic 
and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For free booklet write Nash- 
ville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 274, 
Nashville, Tenn 





Steady Work—Gooid Pay. Reliable man 
wanted to call on farmers. No experience 
or capital required. Pleasant work. Home 
every night. Make up to $10 a day. 
Wonderful new proposition. Particulars 
free. Write MecNess Co., Dept. 403, 
Freeport, Illinois 





Start own telephone repair service in 
your farm community. Good money maker. 
We furnish instructions, material at low 
rices. Ideal sideline—Radio, Electric, 
iardware Stores. Inquire about local 
agency. Farm Telephone, Dept. B, Rogers 
Park Station, Chicago. 





Agents, Salesmen, Dealers! Sell KKK 





Products, including famous salve-making 
Liniment. Big 1940 Sales Program. Write. 





trial. ‘‘Kristee,”” Dept. 117, Akron, Ohio. 


KKK Medicine Company, Keokuk, Iowa. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





Investigate new Farmers Friend tractor 
ower fork and shovel for quick, easy 
ading of manure, cobs, lime, grain, ete. 
\ttaches to Farmall, Deere, Oliver, Case, 
linneapolis-Moline, Allis-Chalmers traec- 
tors. Easily handles fifty loads per day. 
ree circular. G. & D. Manufacturing Co., 
streator, Illinois. 





Combined Bull Halter and Controller. 
lakes any bull safe. Turn him out with 

Cc smplete safety. Stops fence jumpers. 
toney-back guarantee. Write for circular. 
agg & Company, Dept. 23, Platte- 
ue, 1s. 








Farm Elevators. 9 styles inside and port- 
able Elevators. Double strength malle- 
able and roller chain. Free crib plans and 
catalog. Meyer Mfg. Co., Morton, Ill. 
Box 60 


AVIATION 


Get Into Aviation! Train now at this 
Lincoln Aeronautical Institute for re- 
sponsible position as Aeronautical En- 
gineer, Air Transport Pilot, Aviation Me- 
chanic or Aircraft Sheet Metal Craftsman 
Good jobs open! Big Money paid! We 
assist Graduates in locating positions. 
Part time employment for board and room 
while in training. Write today for infor- 
mation. Lincoln Aeronautical Institute, 
(Inc.), Lincoln Airplane & Flying School 
Division, 2045 Aircraft Building, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 





Aeronautical University, Curtiss- 
Wright Bldg. (Dept. SF) 1338 8. Michigan 
Bivd., Chicago. Graduates with all lead- 
ing aircraft manufacturers and airlines. 
Engineering, Mechanics, Administration, 
Metal Fabrication, Welding, Radio. 
Write for Free Bulletin 





LIVESTOCK 


Wherever You Live, there are breeders 
of Jersey cattle who invite you to inspect 
their herds and study their production 
records. Why not visit your neighborhood 
Jersey breeders and learn about a mighty 
good dairy breed’? For their addresses and 
free literature, write: Extension Service 
The American Jersey Cattle Club, 324 
West 23rd Street, New York 7 





**How to Break and Train Horses” 
Something every farmer and horseman 
should know. Complete full information 
sent without obligation. Address Beery 
School of Horsemanship Dept 204, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





O. I. C. Hogs on Time. Pigs no relation 
Pedigreed. Catalogue. Originators. L. B 
Silver Co., Box 45, Salem, Ohio 





Need Money? Women who can do simple 
sewing can earn money at home making 
aprons. We buy the finished aprons. Send 
15c to cover mailing of samples and details 
Fashion Fabries Co., 611 Broadway, 
Dept. SF-4, New York City. 





**Send Us Wool’’—Trade wool for wool- 
ens. Wool batting, blankets, yarns. Write 
for circular. Litchfield Woolen Company, 
318 Marshall, Litchfield, Minn 





Low Factory Prices on Poultry Equip- 
ment. Wire Fabrics. Free 100-Page Cata- 
log. Bussey Pen Products, 5151 West 65th 
Street, Chicago 





Farmers: Throw away buckets, funnels 
and faucets. Refuel tractor in two min- 
utes. Dealers wanted. Sheldon Tractor 
Filler Co., Cunningham, Kans 








32 9-inch Squares, Choice prints—all 
different—50c. Jenny Johnson, Knitting 
Instructor, 205 N. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Remnants for garments and quilts. 100 
pecces 20c; 200—35c, 25 yard mixed 
undle $1.00 7 Samples Free 
Cagle’s—Terre Haute, Ind 








__OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





$32.50 in a week taking orders for amazing 
new hosiery Replacement guaranteed 
against holes, snags, runs. Rush name, 
hose size. Wilknit, Desk DD-56, Green- 
field, Ohio 





New Kind of Work for women over 25 
Demonstrate lovely Fashion Frocks at 
home. No investment. Earn to $23 week- 
ly. Your own dresses Free. Fashion Frocks, 
Dept. D-1020, Cincinnati, O 

Family Clothed—$4.50. Clothing, hats, 
shoes. Army clothes. Free Catalogue. New 
and Used Merchandise. Send Postcard. 
Eunice, 197-26 Division Street, New York 








Canaries Wanted— Male or female. Good 
wices paid for healthy singers. American 
Bird Co., 1408 Harrison, Chicago 
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250 Dunlap Strawberries $1.00—Plants 
by the Millions—25 Concord Grapevines 
$1.00—125 Asparagus $1.00—25 Rhubarb 
$1.00—25 Spirea VanHouttei or Privet, 
18 inches $1.00—100 Cumberland 7 
berries $2.00—10 Cherry Currants or 10 
Champion Gooseberries, two years $1.00 

20 Austrian Pines, 12 inches $2.00—10 
Chinese Elms, 5 ft. $1.00—15 Lombardy 
Poplars 4 ft. $1.00—6 American Elms, 7 ft. 
prepaid express $2.00—Pears, Plums, 
Cherries 25c each—Apples, Peaches 15c— 
Good two year four ft. branched trees 
(Prepaid). Order from this ad. Fifty-eight 
years in business. Outstanding colored 
eatalog Free. Welch Nursery—Shenan- 
doah, lowa. 





Postpaid Specials. Mastodon and Gem 
everbearing strawberry plants. (100— 
$1.00): (250—$1.80) : (L000-—$5.20) : (2000 
—$10.00): (5000—$ 50). Wayzata ever- 
bearing, (100—$2.50): (250—$5.50): (1000 
—$18.00) Premier, Dunlap, Dorsett, 
Aroma, Catskill, Fairfax, (100—80c): (250 

$1.60): (1000—$4.00): (5000—$19.00). 
Giant red raspberries >—80e): (100— 
$2.00). Everything postpaid. South Michi- 
gan Nursery, (R19), New Buffalo, Mich. 
















Certified, Frost-Proof Cabbage and Onion 
Plants. Cabbage, All Varieties. Parcel Post 
Prepaid, 200, 65c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; 
Express Collect 2,500, $2.00. Onion, All 
Varieties Parcel Post Prepaid, 500, 60c; 
1,000, $1 00. Express Collect, 6,000, $2.00. 
Prompt Shipment, Safe Arrival, Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Catalog Free. Union 
Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas. 


SEEDS—PLANTS— NURSERY STOCK 











Nursery Bargains Minnesota grown. tse yA Sap we Everbearing 
Take advantage of $30.00 federal wind- — 150—$1 Premier 200- ~$1. 00. Blake- 
break payments—plant these suitable va- more, Dunlap, Aroma, Beaver, 250—$1.00 
rieties, Spruce, Pines, Elms, Caragona, 1,000—$3.50, 25 Concord Grapevines— 
Russian Olive as low as $5. 00 per 1,000. $1.00. Everything postpaid. Catalog. 
Free illustrated catalog with new fruits, Rider Nursery, Farmington, Iowa. 
shrubs. J. V. Bailey Nurseries, Dept 5, 
Daytons Bluff Station, St. Paul, Minn. Fruit Trees and Ornamentals grown by 
Virginia’s Largest Growers. Write for 





Grimm Alfalfa 18c pound up. Sweet 
Clover 5c pound be Ladak and Cossack 


Alfalfa, Bromus, Crested Wheat, other Waynesboro, Virginia. 


Free Copy Planting Guide and New Low 
Price List. Waynesboro Nurseries, Box 23, 





strictly northern field seeds. Shipment Frost-proof Wakefields, Dutch, Copen- 
subject your inspection. Samples free. hagen cabbage: Marglobe, Bonnie Best, © 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, Fargo, N. D. Baltimore tomatoes 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, 

cooperating growers. $4.00. California Wonder, Royal King 





Evergreen Seedlings and Transplants Meigs, Georgia. 


sweet pepper 1.000, $1.50. Emerald Farms, 





Pines, Spruces, Firs. 2yr Seedlings $1.50— - 
100, $7—1,000; 4yr Transplants $6—100, 12—Hardy Perennial Plants 


$26—1,000. FOB Fennville. Write for paid. Field grown, blooming sizes. Va- 
price list descriptions and sizes. Walter rieties; Sweet William, Pinks, Lychnis, 
A. Studley, Nursery, Department 5, Delphiniums. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Fennville, Michigan. Novotny Gardens, Osage, Iowa. 


25¢e Post- 








Make Early Vegetables and get top | Thin-shell Black Walnuts—Rapid 
prices. Use our field grown frostproof growers, beautiful shades; bear 2nd year. 
ibbage, onion, strawberry and tomato Nuts large, easily cracked. Catalog free. 


Cc 
plants. Write today for free catalog and | Corsicana Nursery, Corsicana, Texas. 





$300.00 cash prize entry blank. Omega oe 
Plant Farms, Omega, Ga. fe ede Tak talent. +t ay 





Professor Hansen's Newest Plant Intro- 


duetions. New hardy apricots, plums, tage Pools, York, Alabama. 


Ww, 


85e; 
All tour 
$3.15. Catalog. Save advertisement. Cot- 





cherries, apples, crabs, pears. New drouth Certified Hybrid Seed Corn $2 


resistant forage grasses, —, alfalfas. 


sen Nursery, Rt. 2, Brookings, 8S. Dak Peoria, Illinois. 










Twelve Lily Bulbs six varieties or Six 
different Daylilies $1.25 prepaid. Blueberry, 
Strawberry price list free. Hunter Nursery, 
Deowagiac. Michigan. 





50 to 
$6.00 per bushel. 21 leading Hybrids. Send 
Crested Wheat. Catalog Free. Carl Han- for catalogue. Kelly Seed Company, 





Lespedeza Sericea Seed. Sow scarified 250 Mastodon or Gem _ Everbearing 
June. Write for $1.50. 1,000 Gem $4.95. 300 Dunlap $1.00. 
Bulletin Price List. em 3 Growers As- 50 Perennials $1.00. Catalog. Oaknhill’s 





seed in April—May 





sociation, Mt. Gilead, Cc. Nurseries, New Buffalo, Michigan. 


Boysenberries—-We Sell the Nati 
América's Finest Genuine Norther 
Grown Boysenberry plants. Select n 
ture plants. Catalogue. Boysenberry Pla 
tation, Lapeer, Michigan. 





Strawberries: 125 Dunlap and 100 Ge 
Everbearing $1.00. 15 Rhubarb 50c. Po 
paid. Raspberries, Boysenberries, Tre 
Write. Dollar Nursery, Bloomfield, low 


SEPARATORS—PARTS 


s Cheapest to Buy and Use— 
only American-made separators with se 
balancing bowls guaranteed never to ¢ 
out of balance, “whirl drying,”’ guarantee! 
rebuilts as low as $45.00, free catal 
better get an Anker-Holth than wish 
had. Address Room SC-324, Anker-Hol 
Mfg. Co., Port Huron, Mich. 














Save up to 75% on Tractor Parts. A 
makes. Send for big 1940 Free Catalog 
Irving’s Tractor Lug Co., Galesburg 
Illinois, Wichita, Kansas. 





Write for Free Large 1940 catalog 
Used and New Tractor Parts. Satisfacti 
guaranteed. Central Tractor Wrecki 
so., Boone, lowa 


-DOGS—PETS 


Black English Shepherd, Puppies. 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped on Approval. |) 
for Picture, and rices. H. Chestn 
Chanute, Kansas 








Puppies—All Breeds! No high pric 
20c brings photographic prospectus wit 





delightful novelty, prompey- Roy 
Kennels, No. 48, Chazy 
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"Passing the 
| Word Along” 


Passing the word along to your neighbors that you 
have a bull, or a horse, or a hundred bushels of seed 
| corn for sale, is advertising. 


That is exactly what the advertisers are doing in 
this issue of Successful Farming—letting it be known 
what they have to market. 


| They can’t afford to misrepresent their merchan- 
| dise, because the news of sharp practice soon gets 
| around. To continue selling, an advertiser must have 
a reputation for honest dealing. He is er.titled to an 
honest profit as long as he gives the purchaser his 
money’s worth. 


| Advertising continues to be useful because it 
| renders a service, both to the seller and the buyer. 


fellow’s advertisement. 





It pays to advertise .. . and it pays to read the other 








“We Guarantee that your money a THE 
will be returned or that satisfactory nt 46 FaRw y 
adjustment will be made, if you pur- ant 

chase any article advertised in this 
issue of Successful Farming which is 
not as represented in the advertise- 
ment. The complaint, investigation of 
which will be instituted promptly, 
must be submitted to us within one 

year after the advertisement appeared. G U A R py N T E E 7 
If the article be purchased thru the 





mails, it is a condition that you shall 4s aayentisep in SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


have mentioned Swccessful Farming at 
the time the purchase was made. 
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ADVICE TO 
HOME-BUILDERS 





If You Want a Beautiful Home— 
look no further for ideas. Whether 
you are remodeling, refurnishing, 
or planning a new home, Successful 
Farming’s Home Building Bureau 
has the facts you need. Whatever 
your problem, Successful Farming 
will not fail you in the right details 
or in making important decisions 
about constructing your new 
home. Send for the service Leaflets 
and booklets below right now and 
save yourself many disappoint- 
ments and costly building mis- 
takes! 


How Much Will 
Your New Home Cost? 


The following lists of materials 
enable you to know the exact cost to 
build any of the Successful Farming 
homes in your community: 


The Modern Home (9 rooms) (No. SF-1). 
This Bildcost home is ideally arranged for 
modern farm living. Large and roomy, 
recreation room in the basement, up-to- 
Gate WOR iio’ oy deve cc ken ks 3e 


The Small Home (6 rooms) (No. SF-2). A 
charming cottage type. Simple and con- 
servative in design, built to withstand all 
climates. Suitable for any open-country 
GOMER: 0&4 ¢edew bUe dso awetkoa d4c8 3c 


Cottage-Type Home (6 rooms) (No. SF-3). 
Completely modern. Workroom included 
and space provided for a recreation room 
Sg re ore sosa8 


Concrete Home (8 rooms) (No. 87-1). 
Combines comfort and convenience with 
economical construction, and meets the 
requirements of each hour of modern 
SE Bi ove 6 <dlie ks bees ches 3e 


A Farmworthy Home (6 rooms) (No. 
87-4). Planned to meet this year’s stand- 
ard at the lowest possible cost-to-build . 3c 


LANDSCAPING 


The Farmstead Landscaped. If you're 
thinking of making alterations in your 
grounds, study this brochure for help- 
ful ideas and suggestions..........4e¢ 

Hardy Perennials. Complete list of flow- 
ers—giving height, color, flowering 
period. Tells how to grow them to have 
continuous bloom...............: te 

Garden Pools. Describes in detail the 
construction of a pool for your garden; 
also a list of suitable plants... .. ..4e 

Rock Gardens. Common errors to avoid 
when building and complete discussion 


of rock-garden plants........... .4e 
How to Plant and Care for Your Garden 
6 ty) A aT aire .10¢ 
Making Plants and Flowers Que In- 
doors (No. K108). 32 pages... ...10c 
How to Make Rock Gardens and Lily 
Pools (No. K105). 32 pages... 10c 


Glass Gardens and Novelty Indoor Gar- 
dens (No. K155). They’re fun to make 
and easy! 32 pages....... . .10¢ 


Address all orders to 


SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING 





2504 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 





"How did it happen?” 


| Continued from page 24 | 


tions are others. And there are more 
which you, thru your township, county, 
state, and national representatives, are 
in a position to demand. Support of the 
Red Cross emergency stations thruout 
your community is not, of course, a 
means of reducing highway accidents, 
but it is a means of reducing deaths from 
those accidents. As such, it, too, deserves 
your attention. 


Waar are some of the commonest 
causes of vehicular accidents in the 
country? What are the principal driving 
and mechanical faults currently respon- 
sible for the farmer’s bumper crop of 
twisted steel and mangled bodies? 

Near the top of the list is the inability 
of the rural driver to judge speed when 
he turns onto a speedway. He has uncon- 
sciously geared his reactions to 20-35 
mile an hour speeds. He brakes to a halt 
at the stop sign, then swings left on four 
lanes of humming concrete. A car ap- 
proaches going north; another whizzes 
south, tires screaming as the driver 
hammers his brake pedal floorward. The 
speed of these cars is 45-60 miles an 
hour. Another too-usual cause of acci- 
dents, this one common to both rural 
and city drivers, is passing cars on the 
top of a hill. (See Figure 3.) 


DEFECTIVE brakes are taking an in- 
creasing toll of life, particularly in rural 
communities where legislation and car 
inspection are not so rigid as in most ur- 
ban districts. 

Wagons and carriages, unless properly 
equipped with lights easily seen from the 
rear, are a liability to their drivers and a 
menace to motorists at night. Figure 4 
shows one of them. 

Some drivers have a costly habit of 
swinging far to the left before making a 
right-hand turn. Commonest offenders 
are the drivers of trucks, trailers, and 
other vehicles with long wheelbases. The 
car behind, perhaps unable to interpret 
a half-hearted hand signal, anticipates a 
left turn and tries to pass on the right. 
Results are— (See Figure 2). 

Whereas collisions with pedestrians 
account for 67 percent of all city-acci- 
dent fatalities, it is only 27 percent of 
the rural total. However, most of the lat- 
ter are caused by people walking on the 
wrong side of the road, not crossing it. 
Pedestrians should always walk so as to 
face approaching traffic, especially after 
dark. (See Figure 1.) 


OvHER driving faults which contrib- 
ute heavily to rural vehicular accidents 
are crossing the white line; passing at the 
top of a hill; and cutting in too quickly 
after passing. There is no way of proving 
the point, but it is likely that those who 
drive in the country more than in the 
city, and on city-link routes, are as much 
at fault as city drivers. They are accus- 
tomed to a road (altho a narrow one) to 
themselves, and sometimes do not re- 
orient themselves quickly enough when 
faced with crowded conditions. 

In conclusion I say: “‘Please study the 
photographs and diagrams showing the 
causes and effects of rural automobile 
accidents. By picturing them in ‘still life’ 
we hope that many of you may avoid 
similar consequences in real life.” 
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Rinsholle Sécceie 
Raising Baby Chicks 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought | 
would tell my experience. I used to lose 
a great many of the little downy fellows 
from bowel troubles, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I tried Walko Tablets. I used two 
50e boxes, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens were 
larger and healthier than ever before.” 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 

Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply deal 
er. Give them in ull drinking water from 
the time chicks are out of the shell. Sat- 
isfy yourself as have thousands of others 
who depend on Walko Tablets year after 
year in raising their little chicks. You buy 
Walko Tablets entirely at our risk. We 
guarantee to refund your money prompt- 
ly if you don’t find them the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used. The 
Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post 
paid if your dealer can not supply you. 
Price 50¢ and $1.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 220, Wa Waterloo, _lowa 


(Standard =<: 


Garde n and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
fot Small Farms, Gardeners, Florists, g@ 
Nurseries, Fruit and Poultrymen. = 
FOUR MODELS 
Ample Power for Field, 


Cultivate’ 
Haying and Truck 
MowHay Crop Tools. Run 















Pumps, Saws and 
Belt Machines. 
Steel or Rubber Tires 
High Wheels— Enclosed Gears 
LOW PRICES 

Write for Easy Terms Plan 
and Free Catalog 
STANDARD ENGINE C 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philedeiphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
3295 Como Ave. 2422 Market St. 162 Cedar St. 











Enlarged or Tender 
Joints. Quick Relief! 
Stop suffering! Get New 
Super-So, . Scholl’s 
Zino-pads.Lift shoe pres- 
sure. Soothe, cushion 
the sensitive area. 630% 
softer than before! Don’t 
come off in bath. Cost 
but a trifle. At all Drug, 
Shoe, Dept. stores, 
Toilet Goods counters. 


NEW Siser-So 


























MAN WHO 
GET GIRL MUST 
8E REGULAR 
FELLOW 


CONSTIPATION GOT YOU DOWN? 
HEADACHY —PEPLESS? 


@ Try FEEN-A-MINT, the easy-to-take laxative. 
Tastes like your favorite chewing gum. Gives 
gentle, thorough bowel movement. Millions rely 
on FEEN-A-MINT. Get FEEN-A-MINT at your 
druggist’s today. Family supply only 10¢. 


FEEN-A-MINT c*sns,co 
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Most of us have read about lath 
houses used in hot, sunny countries to 
make it possible to grow plants more 
successfully. We have adapted the idea 
as shown (Illustration 1). Here you see 
how 4 lath frames are set up around a 
newly planted evergreen to give it partial 
shade. We also use these slat frames for 
shading seedbeds. For this the slats are 
laid horizontal with the ground and 
held a couple of inches off the surface on 
bricks or short stakes. Sometimes, when 
they are used that way, we spread burlap 
on them until seedlings come up. A 
brick or two on top keeps the wind from 
disturbing them. Some of the frames 
are made with slats % inch apart; 
some with spacing the width of a lath, 
to afford different degrees of sun and 
shade.—Miss S. B. L. 


The hinged step (Illustration 2) with 
cupboard space beneath keeps over- 
shoes out of sight and is always handy. 
Our back porch looks ever so much 
neater since the step-cupboard was 
built. The sketch tells better than words 
how it was built.—J. R. C., Ill. 


I rigged up a sweep to run ahead of 
the planter-runner when planting soy- 
beans, as shown (Illustration 3). The 
bolt at the front of the planter-shoe was 
replaced by a longer one. The field is 
thoroly prepared and this sweep then 
gives the soil a nice, final cultivation 
right ahead of planting.—H. L. H. 


I have practically done away with 
trash catching on my rolling colter by 
bolting in place a short length of old tire 
casing (Illustration 4). The casing is 
split in the center, and the colter runs 
in this slit. The casing thus serves to 
push trash down where the colter blade 


can slice it thru.—C. T. R., Ill. 


When our wooden pump-rod breaks 
down in our tubular well-pipe, we cut 
wedge-shaped slots in one end of a pipe 
144 inches to 1% inches in diameter. 
The points formed by the slots are 
bent in (Illustration 5). When length of 
pipe, fastened to a rope, is dropped onto 
the pump-rod, it drives down over the 
rod. When we pull on the rope, the 
sharp-pointed wedges sink into the wood 
rod, and out it comes.—S. W., Minn. 


For plowing up old pastures when 
the bogs are quite thick, we bolted 2 
pieces of angle iron to the frame of the 
tractor. Then we bolted 1 flat, iron piece 
crossways on the lower ends of these 
braces so that it served as a blade. As 
the tractor goes across the pasture, the 
blade cuts the bogs off ahead of the 
plow.—W. W., Wis. 


For feeding my small bucket calves, 
I took several small nail kegs (allowing 
one for each calf) and sawed them in 
two. Then I nailed the lower half on a 
heavy plank and set the milk pails in 
these kegs. By this method the pails are 
kept out of the dirt and there is no 
danger of their tipping over. Nor can 
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the larger calves push the smaller ones 
away and get the biggest share of the 


milk.—C. C., Kans. 


A putty knife is just the thing for 
transplanting small seedlings, as it takes 
up a nice little clump of dirt, is easy to 
slip under the plant, and does not break 
the roots.—Mrs. B. K., Iowa. 


When I plant garden in soil that is 
likely to crust after a rain, | make my 
furrows for seed deeper than usual, 
then cover the seed with a thin covering 
of moist soil, following this with a coat 
of finely pulverized, well-rotted manure 
14 inch or more thick and about 3 inches 
wide. This usually prevents crusting, 
acts as a mulch and fertilizer, thus aid 
ing plants in getting up quickly to a 
strong, rapid growth.—W. M., Okla. 


We find that dehydrated beet pulp 
(such as sold for cow feed) makes ex- 
cellent brooder-house litter. Being ab 
sorbent, it stays dry and holds the heat 
under the hover. If the baby turks or 
chicks eat any of it, it will not harm 
them.—Mrs. E. L. M. 


When setting out cabbage or tomato 
plants, I wrap a small piece of paper 
around them, leaving about half an inch 
above the ground and an inch under 
ground—the cutworms leave my plants 
alone.—C. P., S. Dak. 


A handy tool for uncovering corn can 
be made from an old lawn rake: Break 
or saw every other tooth out and use a 
light handle.—L. C. S., Ohio. 


When rabbits were eating our cab- 
bage and tomatoes off, we made a spray 
out of garlic juice and water, sprayed 
the plants, and stopped the trouble.- 


W. T. R., Pa. 


To avoid losing the stakes from our 
4-wheel trailer, I attached a piece of 
door-spring from each stake to the 
bolster. The tension of the spring keeps 
the stake from coming out or getting 
lost.—H. F. W., Minn. 


After the tomato, cabbage, flower, 
pepper plants, and so on, are removed 
from the hotbed (ours is an old concrete 
watering tank 4) by 12 feet, with sides 
extending a good foot above the soil), we 
transplant our celery plants into the 
bed. We place the plants in rows § inches 
apart both ways, and water them fre- 
quently if there isn’t sufficient rain. 
There’s no weeding to speak of and no 
bleaching, since the plants are close 
together and the sides of the tank take 
care of the outside. Late in the fall we 
remove celery to boxes, leaving as much 
dirt on plants as possible and having 
several inches of dirt in the bottom of 
each box. We store it in the darkest part 
of the basement for complete bleaching. 
By keeping the dirt moist, we have 
crisp, fresh celery for countless uses 
until long after the holidays.—M. L. 
B., Wis. 
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FIELD 
MOWERS 


Strong, smooth working 
and durable with greatly 
increased efficiency. Neck 
weight reduced to a minimum; draft definitely lighter. 
Balanced gears; time-saving lubrication; flexible action. 
Less noise and vibration; less power loss; less side draft; 
less pole whip and quiver. Improved on every count. 
Both horse drawn and tractor drawn models. 






SIDE DELIVERY 
RAKES 


Rakes clean without 
skipping, bouncing or digging. Builds a scientifically 
correct wind . Superi ti when reversed for 
tedding. Many exclusive features including rigid trussed 
arch frame, flexible spiral reel and patented double- 
curved teeth. Light in draft; quick in response; remark- 
ably durable in every part. 





Picks up clean from swath or windrow. Will not jam 
under heavy loads. Preserves the 
full feeding value of the hay. Ele- 
vates thly vieloase th o 
ing. Direct motion short-lift 
cylinder; closed anti-slip deck; 
balanced push-bar elevator. 
Patented yielding deck 
prevents compression. 
Special heavy duty 
model available for 
handling green al- 
falfa, peas, beans 
or silage hay. 

























Easywoy 
LOADER 




















HE leafy proteins, vitamins and minerals that make 


good pasturage such excellent feed for all livestock, 
need not be lost when putting up hay. With the help of 
NEW IDEA Haying Machines you can preserve a high 


percentage of the pasture riches and store them safely in 


mow or bale. These machines are designed not only to 


put up hay rapidly, easily and economically, but to save 


the leaves and color that make good hay a well relished, 


sweet smelling feed of real nutritional value. 


NEW IDEA Mowers are fast, 
quiet and smooth running. Their 
steady pace lays a wide, even 
swath that assists the rake, which 
follows, to obtain better results. 
The NEW IDEA Side Delivery 
Rake and Tedder turns cuttings 
end-for-end and floats them into 
loose, fluffy windrows, with 
leaves mostly towards the inside. 
Evaporation of moisture is speed- 
ed, while color remains protected 
against bleaching. On the second 
round, this rake turns windrows 


halfway over, without tightening 


NEW IDEA, Inc., Dept. 64, Coldwater, Ohio 
You may send free information on items checked below. 


Field Mowers .....0 Steel Wheel Wagons O Hand Corn Shellers . 0 
Side Delivery Rakes .0 Aijr-Tired Wagons .. 0 


NEw IDEA, Inc. 


Factories: Coldwater, Ohio — Sandwich, Illinois 


or twisting them. When reversed 
for tedding, it gently fluffs up 
matted swaths, with no trace of 
old-fashioned tearing and 


shattering. 


The NEW IDEA Easyway 
Loader picks up and elevates hay 
without winnowing, compression 
or threshing. It builds big, high 
loads easily and saves leaves and 
short pieces instead of scattering 


them on the ground. 


For complete descriptions, mail 


the coupon today. 


Hay Loaders......0 ‘Transplanters.....0 Husker-Shredders . . 


Portable Elevators . . 0 Corn Pickers ..... 








Power Corn Shellers . 0 


















of making tobacco 
better than ever 


...and Luckies always buy the 
choice grades,” says Roy Daniel, 
29 years a tobacco auctioneer 


Simple as ABC are the reasons why we ask: 
“Have you tried a Lucky lately?’’ 

A. Uncle Sam’s improvements in soil, 
seed and plant-foods helped farmers grow 
the finest tobacco in 300 years. 

B. The overwhelming majority of indepen- 
dent tobacco experts—like Roy Daniel— 
smoke Luckies. They now Luckies buy 
the choice grades of the finer crops. 

C. The “Toasting” process, on top of 
2 to 4 years’ aging, makes them extra- 
mellow...takes out certain throat irritants. 
The choicer grades of finer tobacco crops 
... plus throat protection! Try Luckies for 
a week, and you'll know why... 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 








